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CHAPTER I. 

Brief recapitulation. — Secret out, at last. — Love affair. 
— Walks by the river. — " Knowing the Lord." — Cupid 
and Calvin. 

I HAD now closed my vain search after 
Protestantism through the first ages; and 
the whole process and results of my inquiry 
may, in a very few sentences, be recapitulated. 
As Protestants profess to have restored Chris- 
tianity to its primitive purity, it was but na- 
tural to expect that among primitive Chris- 
tians I should find the best Protestants. Ac- 
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cordingly, betaking myself, as has been seen, to 
the Apostolical era of the Church, I continued 
my search from thence downwards, through 
those four first ages which, like the steps of 
Jacob's ladder nearest heaven, may be said to 
have caught most directly and freshly upon 
them the effusions of divine light. And what, 
after all, were the fruits of this most anxious 
and conscientious search ? where, let me ask, 
through that whole pure period, did I find 
one single Protestant — where even the smallest 
germ of anti-Catholic doctrine ? Was it in the 
Good Works and Weekly Fasting of Bar- 
nabas and Hennas, or in the Corporal Pre- 
sence and change of the elements maintained 
by Sl Ignatius and St, Justin ? Was it in 
the reverence paid by the former to the oral 
Traditions of the Church, or the veneration 
in which his ashes and those of Polycarp were 
held by the Christians who immediately suc- 
ceeded them? Did St. Irenscus speak in the 
spirit of Protestantism when he claimed for 
the See of Rome " superior Headship" over 
all other Churches, or when he pronounced 






the oblation of the body and blood on the 
altar to be the Sacrifice of the New Law ?— 
But it is needless to go again, however cur- 
sorily, through all the stages of that evidence ; 
which must have proved, I think, to even the 
least candid i-eader, that there is not a single 
one of those doctrines or observances, now re- 
jected by the Protestants, as Popish, that was 
not professed and practised, on the joint au- 
thority of the Scriptures and Tradition, by 
the whole Church of Christ, through the four 
first ages, 

While thus I found Catholicity — or, if 
will. Popery — among the orthodox of 
those times, among whom, and among whom 
alone, was it that 1 found the doctrines of 
Protestantism ? Let the shade of Simon Ma- 
gus, that great father of Calvinism, stand 
forth and answer; — bring the Capharnaites, 
with their presumptuous questioning as to 
how our Lord could give us Jiis flesh to eat ; 
— let the Gnostic believers in the marriage 
and pR^ny of the Holy Ghost bring 
ferword their doctrines of Election, Per- 
b2 
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severance, Ira mutable Decrees, &c. ; — let the 
ManicbEeans come and assert the utter de- 
pravity of human nature and the utter 
slavery of the human will ; — bid the Bocetae, 
and Marcionites produce iheir Imdiless and 
bloodless Eucharist; — call Novatian, Aerius, 
Vigilantiua and the like, to protest against 
Tradition, Prayers ibr the Dead, Invocation 
of Saints, and Reverence of Helics; — let, in 
sliort, the entire rabble of heretics and schis- 
matics who, during that time, sprung up in 
successive array against the Church, come 
and club their respective quotas of error 
towards the work, and, I shall answer for it, 
such a complete bixly of Protestant doctrine 
may be iherefiuni compiled as might have 
saved the Reformers of Wittenberg and Ge- 
neva the whole trouble of their mission. 

Such, then, being the view I had taken of 
this most important matter, — a view adopted, 
after much deliberation, and with very sincere 
reluctance, — it will naturally be concluded 
that, however im)Krative might have been 
my motives for turning Protestant, I had 




^^^fcw abandoned all thoughts of undergoing 1 
^^Kk) retrograde a metamorphosis. Marvellous* f 
however, as it may well appear, this was by I 
no means the case. On the contrary, I felt ' 
myself still drawn on, as by the hand of de- 
stiny; and with a sort of fascinated feeling 
^^^ike that of persons standing upon the edge 
^^Hrf a precipice, so long had I now been gazing I 
^^■bto the misty gulf of Protestantism, that it \ 
was with difficulty, I found, I should be able J 
to forbear the leap. 
^^^ And this brings me, at last, to the < 
^^^Wmation which I have so long promised | 
^^Hpiy readers, respecting the motives which, I 
independently of those mentioned at the I 
commencement of this work, impelled 
^^^ to smother, as far as lay in my power, all re- 
^^Bil^ous scruples, and to resolve, — even should 
^^Bl'find the features of Protestantism nut such 
as would stand the light of day, — to embrace 
her in the dark. Though foreseeing that my 
change of faith would be, in a spiritual sense, 
infinitely for the worse, I yet tried to persuade 
myself that it was, after al), but fair, that. 



having suffered so much in tlie service of a 
good religion, I should now try to recompense 
myself by a little of that prosperity which I saw 
attached to the profession of a bad one. In 
short, my voyage was, like that of Jason, after 
a Golden Fleece; nor was there wanting, as 
will appear from the following narrative, a fair 
Medea to assist me to the acquiriition of it. 
The house in which my father resided, on 

his own small estate, in the County of , 

was situated in the neighbourhood of part of 
the property of Lord • * •, one of our 
most considerable absentees, whose agent, a 
sort of second-hand Lord himself, was left to 
manage all the concerns of those immense 
possessions, as though they were entirely his 
own. About two miles from the house where 
we lived lay the residence of this agent, and 
a close intimacy had, for a long time, sub- 
sisted between the two families ; — that of the 
agent consisting but of himself and a rather 
elderly maiden sister, whose fate it was, as 
will be seen, to have considerable influence 
over my destinies, spiritual as well as tern- 
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loral. The Jady and her brother were, itJ 

I hardly be said, Protestants, — 1 
owner of the property being of that class of I 
orthodox persons who would have thought it I 
unsafe to bring any religion in contact with I 
their pounds, shilliogs, and pence, save only 
Protestantism . 

It was a frequent boast with Miss • * that I 
family had been all of this dominant faith 1 
once the time of the Reformation ; though by 
some of the older neighbours it was, indeed, 
hinted, that this Protestantism of hers, if here- 
tary, had been, for some generations, to their i 
lowledge, in at least a latent state. That it ' 
T»ad again broken out, however, in Miss * 
in the most decided form, was allowed by all ; 
—her case being of that species called the 
Ivangelical, or Vital. 

This spinster had early expressed a warm in- 
terest in ray salvation, and having, like all per- 
sons of her school, a strong taste for prosely- 
tism, would frequently propose to me a walk, 
ig the banks of the river, for the charitable | 
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purpose of conversing with me upon religious 
subjects, and teaching me, as she expressed 
it, to " know the Lord " as intimately as she 
did. What with phrases, indeed, such as I 
have just quoted, and the exceeding pride 
she at all times took in talking of her bro- 
thers noble patron, the word " Lord," in one 
shape or the other, was hardly ever out of her 
nioulli,^producing equivoques occasionally, 
between the spiritual and the temporal, which, 
though diverting, it would not be quite reve- 
rent to mention. 

Whether, in these efforts for my conver- 
sion, the lady had, originally, any further 
view than merely to gratify that love of in- 
terference, which in Saints is so active, I wilt 
not pretend to determine. But it was not 
long before I perceived that feehngs of 
another description had a good deal mixed 
themselves with her anxiety for my spiritual 
welfare; nor could I help observing that, in 
proportion as I approached the marriageable 
time of life, and as she herself receded from 
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it, a more tender tone of interest began to 
diffuse itself through her manner ; — our walks 
became, through her management, more ft^ 
queat and prolonged; and even her religious 
discourses came to be so "rosed over" with 
sentiment, that never before were Cupid and 
Calvin so undistinguishable from each other, 
■ Though it was impossible, as I have already 
Kd, to be blind to what all this indicated, there 
were yet circumstances, setting aside the lady's 
advantage in years, which rendered me in- 
credulous as to her having the least notion 
matrimonial union between us. To 
ime the wife of a Papist, I had frequently 
leard her declare, would be, on her part, 
such an act of base and wilful degeneracy as 
might well make her Protestant ancestors 
start from their graves with indignation; — ■ 
in addition to which, having, as was gene- 
rally believed, no fortune, except what her 
brother, out of his bounty, might be dis- 
'd to give her, it seemed the most im- 
! thing in the world that she should 
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run the risk of incurring his displeasure by 
forming an alliance, in other respects so in- 
judicious, with one so ill off in worldly means 
as myself. 



CHAPTER II. 

BectorofB[i]lymudnig|;et.—Newfomi of shovel — Tender 
scene in the shrubbery. — Moment of bewildenncnt — 
Otbolic Einatici|m[ion Bill carried Correspondence 



^B Thus stood my views of the matter, when, 
faring a visit of a few days to my family, 
there occurred a circumstance which removed 
al! doubts, as to our fair neighbour's object, 
and opened a vista into the future which 
at once dazzled and perplexed me. I have 
already, in the preceding volume, made 
my readers acquainted with another of my 
(ather's neighbours, the rich Rector of Bally- 
miidragget. — So closely, indeed, from my very 
infancy, was the figure of this portly person- 
age connected with all my notions concerning 
matters of religion, that were I now to be 
blessed with visions as beatific as those of St. 
1 herself, the corpulent shadow of this 
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llector would be sure to bustle across the light 
of my dreams. 

His vast importance ia our neighbourhood, 
— his eternal tithes, of which I had qo other 
notion, as a child, than that they were a pe- 
culiar sort of delicacy on which Rectors lived, 
—his awful hat, which used to be seen 
moving, like a meteor, along our roads, af- 
frighting the poor and exacting homage from 
the rich, — the select fewness of the auditory 
to whom he all but soliloquized his Sun- 
day discourses, — every thing, in short, con- 
nected with him concurred to give me a 
strange and confused notion of the religion 
uf which he was minister, and to make me 
look up to him as a sort of Grand Lama 
t^nshrim.tl ut BuIIymudragget. As I grew 
older, I came, of course, to understand the 
matter more clearly, and to know that, under 
tlic mock title of Minister of the Gospel, the 
old gentleman was but the fortunate holder 
of a good sinecure of some i^,0002. per ann., 
lo which the father of the present Lord • • 



had, some twenty years back, appointed 
him. 

.t the period of my visit, just alluded to. 
Rev. Gentleman was rather dangerously 
and, except as a matter of gossiping con- 
versation, the circumstance excited but little 
interest in the neighbourhood. A change of 
hat was, indeed, all that most persons spe- 
culated on, in the event of his death, and it 
was generally acknowledged that, as a variety, 
some new form of sliovel would be acceptable, 
if rumour, however, was to be credited, our 
•ighbour, the agent, had a far more 
itantial interest in the good Rector's de- 
present Lord having, it was said, 
promised, on succeeding to the title, that the 
next presentation to the living should be at 
his agent's disposal. 

How far this rumour was founded I had 
even taken the trouble of asking ; but, 
memorable morning, when a report, it 
•ared, had got abroad, that the old Rec- 
much worse as to be given over by 
hia physicians, Miss * " proposed to me 
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a walk to the Parsonage House to make in- 
quiries. On our arrival at the door, we were 
admitted, and while the servant took up our 
message, my companion and I sauntered 
through the trellised conservatory which 
opened from the Rector's well-furnished study 
into the neat lawn and shrubberies by which 
liis mansion was surrounded. Having never 
before seen tile place by daylight, I happened 
to ejaculate, as we walked along, " What 
luxury ! what comfort !" when my fair com- 
patiion, as if unable to contain her feelings 
any longer, turned to me with a look of the 
most languishing lendemess, and, laying her 
hand gently upon my arm, said, " How 
should yvti like to be the master of such a 
residence ?" 

It was impossible to misunderstand her ; — 
the look, the tone of voice, the question itself 
spoke volumes. I saw the ]Tower of presen- 
tation in her eyes ; felt the soft pressure of 
induction in her hand ; and was already, in 
the prospective dream of my fancy, her hus- 
band and a Rector ! That chasm which, but 
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a few seconds before, had seemed 
between Popery and the Thirty-nine 
was now, by a sudden bound of my imagina- 
tion, cleared without difficulty, and, had not 
our conversation been providentially inter- 
rupted, I was on the point, I fear, of com- 
mitting myself to some engagement of which, 
both as man and as Christian, I should have 
repented. 

To the significance of the few broken sen- 
tences which, in this short interval, fel! from 
ber, I should in no respect do justice by 
■ely repeating them. Brief aa they were, 
conveyed summarily to me the important 
intelligence, that her brother, through whose 
recommendation the next incumbent was to 
be appointed, had placed the benefice at her 
disposal, as a marriage portion, with 
isoever she might find ready and worthy 
to share it with her; — that to her selection of 
me, as the happy occupant of both these bless- 
ings, my unlucky religion was the whole and 
sole obstacle, and that it depended but upon 
myself, should the Rector die to-niurrow, to 
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embrace Protestandsm, and her, and Bally- 
mudragget together! Though dazzled at 
first by this prospect, there needed, I must 
say, but a moment's reflection to restore my 
mind lo the balance it had been on the point 
of losing. Putting the religious part of the 
question wholly out of consideration, I saw 
instantly what a mark of dishonour must for 
ever attach to my name, if, in the apparently 
hopeless state of the Catholic prospects, at 
that moment, I should desert the fallen faitli 
of my fathers, and for so glaring o bribe. 

From the task of explaining all this to 
the lady herself, the speedy recovery of the 
old Rector saved me; — but that unlucky 
ecene in his shrubbery had given an entirely 
new character to our intercourse. The be- 
wilderment into which she had seen me 
thrown by her few pregnant sentences was in- 
terpreted by her in the sense most favourable 
to her own wishes ; and, without expressly 
returning to the subject, there was in all our 
intercourse, from that moment, an evident 
impression, on her part, of a sort of tender 
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understanding between us, — an impression 
which, partly from an habitual unwillingness 
to give pain, and partly, perhaps, from a 
Jittle vanity in this my first coa(|uest, I took 
no juiins to remove. 

In about two or three months after this 
period, the Emancipation Bill was carried; 
and of some of the effects which that great 
event produced upon my mind, the reader has 
been already told- During the time I was 
employed in pursuing my course of sacred 
studies, I found myself unable to afford an 
opportunity of paying a visit to home; and 
my intercourse, therefore, with my fair con- 
verter was, unluckily for me, confined solely 
to letters. I call this mode of communica- 
tion, in my instance, unlucky, because the 
object addressed being out of sight and at 
a distance, my imagination was left free to 
invest her with all sorts of agreeable at- 
tributes, without having its pictures brought 
disturbingly to the test of reality, or its 
spells weakened — perhaps, broken — by the 
idol's voice and presence. The consequence 
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was, that my fair correspondent still more and 
more brightened upon my imagination, the 
longer she continued absent from my sight ; 
and in proportion as I forgot what she really 
was, I became but the more deeply enamoured 
of what I fancied her to be. How far the pro- 
spect of a rich rectory, with its tithes, great 
and small, might have had a share in pro- 
ducing and nurturing up this dream of sen- 
timent, I must leave to others to conjecture. 
That such rectorial realities may have helped 
to give substance to the vision, I will not 
entirely deny; but still in imagination, the 
result was not the less tender and sentimental, 
and could I have been well secured against 
the casualty of ever again seeing, or speaking 
with the lady of my love, there is no saying 
to what extraordinary lengths of time and 
ardour my passion might have persevered, 
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Miss ■ ''a knowledge of the FatberE TransUtion for 

her Album from St. Basil, St, Chrysostom, St Gregory, 
Mid St. Jvrome — Tender love-poem from SL BasiL 

BOUGH I had not jet mustered up suf- 
it courage to make Miss * * acquainted 
with the result of my searches after Pro- 
testantism, she knew and, of course, duly ap- 
preciated the efForts I was making to render 
myself worthy of her hand. Not that this 
evangelical lady's learning extended so far 
back as to give her the least notion of the 
existence of any such persons as the Fathers; 
— ^her reading having chiefly lain in such New- 
Light paths as the Evangelical Magazine 
and Morning Watch, where authorities such 
tite Rev. E. Irving, and the reputed Elias, 
ZjOuis Way*, would be sure to carry the 



and 



• The honour, which tlUB pious gentleman bus now for 
MMw dme eojoj'ed, of being looked upon as no less a per- 



day triumphantly against all the St. Justins 
and St. Ambroses of antiquity. She was, 
however, coiirteous enough to give me credit 
for having adopted the most effectual mode 
of Protestantizing myself — and only hinted, 
now and then, affectionately that she thought 
me a long lime about it. 

By way of keeping her in good humour, 
as well with the Fathers as with myself, 1 occa- 
sionally translated into verse some of the many 
florid passages which occur in these writers, 
and laid them, in double homage, at once, of 
poetry and piety, at her feet. With these 
half tender, half saintly strains, the lady was, 
as may be supposed, inexpressibly delighted. 
To the task of copying them out her most 
delicate erow-quiUs were devoted ; and it was 



soiuge ihui Eliu iruxig. wsa ■tiributed alio, I Riid, by 
some sectaries of the last cenCury, to a devout cepiaia of 
dragoons, wbom they singled out, I know aot wby, foi 
the same mysterious distincdoD. Li a similar maiuteri 
ibe Seekers, by wbMQ St. Jobn, ibe Apostle, is etpei-ted 
back a^n upon Earth, gu\-e out, somi^ time ago, that he 
was actually arrived and living retired in the County of 
gulfalk. See Homri RHiyi, de Stain EccUtia Brilaniuea. 




the first time, I dare swear, in the annals of 
gallaDtry, that the names of St. Basil, St. 
Gregory, and St. Jerome were fated to shine 
forth in the pages of a morocco-covered 
Album. 

The pathetic remonstrance addressed by 
St. Basil to a Fallen Virgin, (of which Fe- 
nelon has said, " on ne peut vien voir de plus 
Eloquent,") abounds with passages to which, 
though in the form of prose, such poetry as 
the following does but inadequate justice. 



ST. BASIL TO A R\LLEN VIRGIN. 



w that virgin choir • 
IVho loved thee, lost one, as thou art. 
Before the world's profane desire 
Had vaim'd thine eje and chill'd thj heart 



• In a note on the words " Ad Christi contendit al- 
niia," in the Treatise of St. Ambrose Ue Mysteriis, 
there ii a description given, by the Benedictine Editor, 
of tome of the forms usual, in the time of that Father, on 
the BdnUHBion of the young neophytes into the sanctuary, 
to receive the sacranient. In describing their procession 
fnna the liuptisivry to the altur, beiiriiig t^nch a lighted 
tspcr in bia hand (as U the manner of die Cathnliu 



Rccal (heir looks, so brightly calm. 

Around the lighted shrine 
When, mingling in the yesper psalm. 

Thy spirit seem'd to sigh for heaven. 

Rfimember, too, the tranquil sleep. 
That o'er thy lonely pillow stole, 

^VTiile thou hast pray'd that God would Iteep 
From every haiin thy virgin soul. 



^ 



Cbun:h, to this day) he makes mention also of the young 
maidens who had lately been professed and who Ukewise 
formed a put of this innocent tmin : — " Si qute puellc 
rirginilatem in Pasc^batio feato essent profess^ ipsx 
etiam inter boa innocentes gregea dedueebantiir." 

Those who have been taught to eonsider Nuns sa 
among the creations of modem Popery, will see, from all 
this, that sucb dedication of young viipna to God was 
customary in the high and palmy age of the Cluistiaii 
Church. Even the nm-away nun whom Lnther married 
might have found some precedent for her escapade in those 
good old times, as we read, in one of St. Jerom'e Epistles 
(xciii.) of an attempt to carry off a nun from a convent. 

■ St Basil represents the virgins as dancing round the 
altBi: — ^incSnri rsin^i xn. aTyiXniK trif. m 9ii> ftir' ininM 
Xfi'i^' Such sacred dances, in imitation of those of thu 
Hebrews, were permitted, on great festivals, among the 
early Christians, and the Biabops and dignified Clergy (a« 
we are told by Scaliget) used to join in them. 



Where is it now— i 

And happ;r time, where is it gone I 
Those light repasts, where young Contoit 

And Temperance stood emiling an; 



The maiden step, the seemly dre 

In which thmi went'sC along, e 

The blush that, at a look, or less, 

tCarae o'er the paleness of thy cheek; 
Alas, alas, that paleness too*. 
That bloodless purity of brow. 
More touebing than the rot 

On Beauty's cheek— where is it ni 

From one of the Homilies of St. Chry- 
sostom who, it is known, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by his severe strictures on 
the gay dresses of tiie Constantinopolitan 
lidies f, the following specimen of his style 
Htxebuke, on such subjects, is selected. 



• My j'oung friend's translation here fulls short, I must 
n^. of the beauty of the original: — Oxprm xai mm 

t One of the pereecutioos rtuEed agunst Urn was 
headed, we are lold, by three widows, who " could not 
forgive (says Gibbon) a preac^her who reproached their 
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Why come ye to ihe place of prayer. 
With jewels in your braided hair? 
And wherefore is the House of God 
By glittering feet profajiely trod, 
As if, vun things, ye came to keep 
Some festival, and not to weep, — 
Oh! prOBtrate weep before that Lord 

Of enrth and heaven, of hfe and death. 
Who blights the fairest with a word, 

And blasts the mightiest with a breath! 

Go— 'tis not thus in proud array 
Such sinful souls should dare to pray*. 
Vainly to anger'd Heaven ye raise 
Luxurious hands where diamonds blaze ; 
And she, who comes in broider'd veil 
To weep her frailty, slill is ftail. 

The same Homily also furnished me ivilli 
rather a curious passage, showing how just 
were this Saint's notions of female beauty, 
and how inde[>endent of the aid of ornament 

was its natural power, in his eyes. 



affedlation of concealing, liy tlie 
age and ugliness." 



lu yM^ ^^vfifo^ut rm SfUfwwvr Kij.— ^-HomiEi < 



I 



" Behold," thou tay'st, " my gown Ib plain, 
Mj Batidals are of lexture rude ; 

Ib this like one whose heart is vain ? 
Like one, who dresses to be woo'd ?" 

Deceive not thus, young maid, thy heart", 
FcpT far more oft in simple gown 

Doih Beauty play the tempter's part, 
Thu) in brocades of rich renown ; 

And homeliest garb hath oft been found, 
Wben typed and moulded to ihe shapet. 

To deal such shafts of mischief round 
As wisest men can scarce escape. 



Poetical as was, in general, the prose 8t3fle 
of the greater number of the Fathers, St. Gre- 
gory of Nazianzum was, I believe, the only 
one among those of the four first centuries, 
who wrote actual Poems; and of these I 
extracted and translated a considerable por- 
tion for the Album of my fair friend. The 



words could express tn 
vHll-Stted gown. 



e 'f "■■ 2'" 
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following, however*, in which the Saint Poet 
somewhat unconscionably requires, that both 
the eyes and lips of his young virgins should 
be motionless, Is the only specimen from his 
works with which I shall here trouble the 
reader. 



i 



i 



Let not those eyes, whose light forbids 
All love unholy, ever learn to stray. 

But safe within thy snowy lids 
Like timid virgins in their chambers, stayt. 
Keeping theic brightncsa to themselves ull day. 

Let not those tips by man he won 

To breathe a thought that warms thy guileless br 

But, like May-buds, that fear tlie sun. 
Shut up in rosy ^enee, ever rest, — 
Silence, that speaks the maiden's sweet thoughts 



• From his TinSmni rinfSiHif, or Precepts to Virgins. 

t There is a pun here rathar implied than expressed, 

which the following paaa^ie from St. Chrysostom (vill 

expl^n : — KsfH r^tfayt^ufxrai i tf^^fAtt, ira, if iKimif mta 

njSiiti l,x/iii,n — Homil, 77, de Pcenitent. " The eye 
is called ki;>i (a young girl), in Order that, as the former 
is curtained up by two eyelids, as in a bedchamber, even 
ao may the maiden herself remain.'' 



From a letter of St. Jerome, in praise of 
the young widow, BlesiIla,~one of those pat- 
terns of female holiness, those gems of sanc- 
tity, who formed what Prudentius calls " the 
neck-lace of the Church," — the following 
passage is paraphrased " : 



I 



She deepB among the pure and bleat. 
But here, upon her tomh, I swear. 

That, while a spirit thrills this breast. 
Her north ihall be remember'd there. 

My tongue shall never hope to charm. 
Unless it breathes Blesilla'a name ; 

My fancy ne'er shall shine so warm, 
Aa when it lights Bleailla'a fame. 



* Tlie wliale jinssage is so much more eloquent and 
vi^ntua in the original, tliat I must, in justice, g:ive it 
here ! — " Dum apiritus noa reget artus. dum vitff hujua 
fhiimur commeatu, spouileo, promitto, pullieeor, illam 
mes reaonabit lingua, illi mei dedirabuntiir labores, iUi 
tiudabit ingenium. Nulla erit pugina, qine non Blesil- 
lam resonet ; quocunque sermutiis noatri monuments per- 
renerint, ilia cum aitis opusculis peregrinabiCur. Hanc 
mei roepte dclixam legent virgines, vidux, monachi, sa- 
cetdotes, et breve ritiE spatium lelemi memoriSL compen- 
•sbit iiunquam in meis moritura est libris." 



On her, where'er my pages fly. 

My pages still sha]] life confer. 
And every wise and briUiaut eye 

That Biudies me ehall weep for her; 

For her the widow's tears shall fall. 

In sympathy of wedded love ; 
And her shall holy maidens call 

The brightest of their sainls above. 

Throughout all time, the priest, the sage. 

The cloisier'd nun, the hermit hoary. 
Shall read, and reading bless the page 

That wafla Blesilk's name to glory. 

One more versified extract from a Treatise 
of St. Basil, and I shall then have done with 
Miss • *'s saintly Album. So warm a tribute 
to the beauties and allurements of woman, from 
a pen so grave as that of the eloquent Bishop 
(rf Cffisarea, may well be found startling ; — 
8nd the translation, I must say, in point of 
ardour, does but faint justice to the original. 
In fairness, however, it should be premised, 
that the authenticity of the work from which 
this extract is taken has been questioned, and 
that, among others, the Saint's learned bio- 
grapher, Hennaot, doubts its genuineness. 

^ .^ 



There nhinea aa all-pervading gtace, 
A charm, diffused through every part 

Of perfect woman'e form and face, 
That steals, like light, into man's heart. 

Her loot is to hia eyes a beam 
Of loveliness thai never sets; 

Her voice ia to hia ear a dream 
Of melody it ne'er forgets : 

' Alike in motion or repose, 

Aivake or slumbering, Bure to wing 

Her form, a vase transparent, shows 

The spirit's Ught enshrined within. 



Nor charming only when she talks*, 
Her very silence speaks and shines ; 

Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 
And UghtK her couch when she reclines. 

Let her, in short, do what she will, 

'Tia something for which man must woo 1 

So powerful is that magnet still 
Which draws all souls ai 



CHAPTER IV. 

Difficulties of my present poeilion Lord Fftrnhsni's Pro- 

tealants — Bullinasloc Cluifitians, — Pious letter from 

Miss * '. — Suggests that I should go to Geraiaaj 

Resolution to take her advice 



The position in which I now found my- 
self was not a little embarrassing. By this 
unlucky correspondence, in which I had been, 
for some months, engaged, and which — being, 
on my side, a mere indulgence of fancy, at 
the least possible cost of reality or feeling, — 
might have gone on thus, under the fostering 
influence of absence, for e^er, I had not only 
deluded my mature friend, Miss ■ *, into 
the fond certainty that I was in love with 
her, but had even, by dint of fine sentences, 
which, " hkc chariot-wheels, kindled as they 
ran," brought myself, in some alight degree, 
to indulge in the same delusion. While be- 
tween the lady and me, too, this ideal ap- 
proximation was taking place, that unlucky 
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Protestantism which was to form the indis- 
pensable basis of our union, seemed farther 
off from me than ever ; and, had a vacancy 
occurred in the Rectory of Bally mudragget, 
at this moment, the unprovided state in which 
it would have found me, in the important 
article of religion, would have been perplex- 
ing in the extreme. 

In addition to the repugnance I could not 
but feel to the adoption of a new creed, 
from the conviction forced upon me, at every 
step of my inquiries upon the subject, that 
in the Catholic Church alone was to be found 
genuine Christianity, there had been also 
a ridicule, at this time, brought upon all con- 
versions to Protestantism, by the utter failure 
of a late saintly farce, called the Second Irish 
Reformation, to which, in no possible cir- 
cumstances, could I have had the courage 
to expose myself. The wretched absurdity 
of that last effort of Protestant Ascendancy, 
— the parade made about a few scores of 
hungry Papists, who consented to become 
Protestants on the same terms on which 
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Mungo consents to tell truth, " What you 
give me, Massa?" — and, finally, the uncere- 
monious speed with which all these Ballinasloe 
Christians* relapsed, laughing in their sleeves, 
into Popery and Idolatry, — the whole of this 
grave farce will long be remembered, to the 
signalization of my Lord Farnham's wisdom, 
and the no less honour and glory of the Re- 
verend wise-acres of the British Critic, who 
sounded tlie ram's-horns of triumph in his 
pious Lordship's rear. 

To the fear of, by any chance, being mis- 
taken for one of Lord Farnliam's Protestants, 
I was myself, perhaps, more peculiarly alive, 
from a consciousness, but too well founded, 

• They whoareuinusfdwilh such foolcrycaiiiiot do belter 
Chan turn Co the numbers of ihe Briliab Critic for that pe- 
riod (lowanls the latter end of 1B2T), where they may trace 
the whole ludicrous course of this New Light mummery 
from the Grst triumphant onnouni^ments of the advance 
of" the Reformation " through the benighted regioofl of 
Ballinasloc, Lotigbrea and Ahascrah, till, " coming in 
contact," as these gentlemen exprees it. " with the daik- 
nees of llie hmd in Sliga," its evangelical light began to 
wai fointf^r ond fainter, and at la£l, in the aptly-iutmed 
diatriet of Eilmummery, expired ! 



alas ! that, between the poor wretches who ex- 
changed their faith for " the Friday's bacon," 
and myself, who was about to barter it for 
the rich rectory of Ballymudragget, the 
ammint of the bribe constituted the whole 
and sole difference. Feeling, however, that 
I was bound, in courtesy, to communicate to 
my fair correspondent some little insight into 
the real state of my mind, on the subject, I 
ventured to intimate to her, in one of my 
letters, that the impression left on my mind 
by the perusal of the Fathers was, I grieved 
to say, not quite so favourable to the cause of 
Protestantism as, in her zeal for my speedy 
conversion, she might desire; and that a yet 
further course of time and study would be 
requisite, before those scruples which I en- 
tertained, as to the adoption of a new faith, 
could be removed. 

The lady's answer to this was in her ac- 
customed textuary style. After declaring pa- 
thetically that she bad, as I could well con- 
ceive, " wearied the Lord with her words," 
(Malachi, ii. 17,) in my behalf, and assuring 
.yoL. II. 



me of her unceasing anxiety, night and day, to 
pluck that " dear firebrand" (as she tenderly 
and scripturally called my soul) out of the 
fire, she proceeded to say that, from the very 
first, she had felt serious apprehensions that 
in seeking "the word of the Holy One" 
(Isa. T. S4) among the Fathers, I was but 
trying to " gather grapes of thorns, and figa 
of thistles" (Matt. vii. 16). The only ac- 
quaintance she herself liad ever formed among 
the Fathers was at the table, as she reminded 
me, of my own family, where it had been her 
fortune, on more than one occasion, to meet 
the Reverends Father O'Tocle and Father 
M 'Lough lin ; and the less, in her opinion, 
that was said of mch Fathers of the Church, 
the better. 

After a little more of this display of learn- 
ing, respecting the Fathers, Miss • * con- 
tinued to bay that, were she to speak her own 
desire, on the subject, it would be, that I 
should, for a time, " separate from that filthi- 
nesa of the heathen " (Ezra, vi. 21 ) with which 
my family connexions would, as long as I tar- 



a the land, be sure to compass ine ; and 
as it would afflict her, even for a brief 
space, to lose me, yet so anxious was she that 
" the soul of her turtle (meaning me) should 
not be delivered unto the wicked" (Psalm 
Ixxiv. 19) — so strong was her desire to 
*' cause mine iniquity to pass from me and 
clothe me with a change of raiment" (Zech. 
iii. 4), that, until the arrival of that liappy 
moment when we were to " cleave one to 
another'' (Daniel, ii. 43), she counselled ear- 
nestly that I should betake myself unto some ■ 
I land of uprightness " (Psalm cxliii. 10) — 
en the land of Luther, or of the immortal 
llvin, — and there, out of the reach of the 
Mother of Harlots" (Rev. xvii. 5) continue 
' " nourish myself up in the words of faith 
and of good doctrine " (1 Tim. iv. 6), so as 
to become worthy, at last, of that " fat por- 
tion" (Hab. i, 16) which was in store for me, 
and which should be " rendered double unto 
me, as unto the prisoners of hope" (Zech. 
X. 12), — namely, herself and Bally mudragget. 
d2 
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In a postscript to this piece of scriptural 
patcb-work, the fair writer added that, in the 
event of my going abroad, she meant to com- 
mission me to procure for her a copy of tliat 
edifying book, Luther's Tabic Talk*; and 
would, at the same time, recommend to me, 
for my own particular edification, a pious 
foreign work, called Pastor Fidof, written by 



■ This "edifying book" of Luther contains the con- 
B of the jovial Reformer over Ma cups, as re- 
ported by Rehenstok, otie of his most attached disciples, 
and published, after his death, with cruel kindness hj hia 
fnends. Great efforts were, of course, made to discredit 
the authenticity of this work, — but without success. The 
zealous Dutch divine, Voet, allowed its genuineness, and 
even the Reformer's partial historian, Seckendorf, could 
do no mare than kment the imprudence of the friends 
wbo publisbed it. The dbaldry. indeed, with which this 
book, io its original state, abounded, might well awaken, 
in those who were solicitous about the Reformer's fame, 
deep regret at its publication. 

t In this mistflke respecting the Pustor Fido the lady 
was not singular; for, already hud the poet Guarini, from 
the same misapprehension, been placed in the rank of 

ecclesioslico] writers by Aubert le IVIire See Qiten&s 

LiCliraires, Tom, 1. 



one Guarini, and accounted, as she under- 
stood, one of the best possible manuals for 
the instruction of young Protestant divines in 
those duties which, as faithful Pastors, they 
were to perform towarck their flocks. 

Whatever may be thought of this last 
learned suggestion the project iiinted to me 
by my fair converter of a visit to tlie land of 
Luther, — the birth-place of the Reformation, 
— the boasted well-spring of the thousand 
and one streams of Protestantism, — flashed 
like a ray of new-born liglit across my fancy. 
'* To Germany ! — yes, to Germany will [ 
assuredly go," exclaimed 1, once more striding 
Protestantly through my two-pair- stair cham- 
ber, and marvelling that so compendious a 
mode of attaining my object had never before 
occurred to me. In the excitement of the 
vague hope that now opened upon me, added 
to the exhilarating prospect of foreign travel 
and adventure, the whole course of my late 
studies was, at once, lost sight of and forgot- 
ten. Fathers, Councils, Primitive Church, 
all receded into the back-ground, and already 
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did I begin, in the true pride of a Reformed 
spirit, to persuade myself that every thing 
which had passed during the first fifteen hun- 
dred years of Christianity was but an idle 
dream, and that not till the year of our Lord 
1630* did the Gospel o{ our Lord come purely 
and evangelically into operation. 

* The year in which the Augsburg Confession of Faith 
was drawn up by Luther and Melancthon. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Apoatolic antiquity of ilie Catholic doctrines allowed 
by ProieBlants tbemselves, — Proofs :— from tie writinga 

of ibe Rerormers, Lutlier, Melanctlion, &c from 

t Protestants, Cosaubon, Scaliger, &c.^fruni So- 
il and Gibbon. 



' In the fit of delirium which, at the close 
of the preceding chapter, I have described, 
I was, in fact, but jumping to a conclusion 
into which all thinking Protestants who have 
examined fairly into the history of primitive 
Christianity, and yet are satisfied with their 
own religion, must deliberately have settled. 
By their manual, the Book of Homilies, they 
are informed that, for more than eight hundred 
years previous to tlie Reformation, the whole of 
Christendom lay drowned in all the darkness 
of Popery ; and a fair inquiry into the writers 
of the early Church must have convinced them 
iliat the same religion which existed during the 
eight hundred years specified in the Homilies 
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had also flourished through all the preceding 
centuries, up to the first birth-hour of the 
Church. They have, therefore, no other al- 
ternative left them than the conclusion to 
which, in my delirium, I came, — that, until 
the year of our Lord 1 530, the Gospel of our 
Lord had never been truly promulgated ; and 
that, accordingly, his Church, that only 
visible Church of Christ on earth, to which 
God himself so solemnly declared, " Lo, I 
am with you alway to the end of time," had 
yet been suffered by him, for a space of more 
than fifteen hundred years, to lie drowned, 
as the Homily tells us, in " abominable 
idolatry," — the vice " most detested of God 
and most damnable to man !" 

The position, indeed, which it has been my 
chief aim to establish in these pages, — namely, 
that the doctrines and observances taught 
by the Catholics of the first ages were the 
same as those professed and practised by 
the Catiiohes of the present, — has long, I 
find, by all dispassionate inquirers, even among 
Protestants themselves, been virtually, and. 



in moat instances, expressly acknowledged; 
and had this important admission been gom^ 
what earlier known to me, it might have 
spared both my reader and myself the in- 
fliction of some heavy reading. 

It is true, that at the period of the Ileforma- 
tion, and for some time after, when it was na- 
turally an object with those who originated 
such violent changes to invest them, as far as 
they could, with some semblance of authority, 
both the ingenuity and the eftVontery of the 
innovators were exerted to press the sanction 
of the ancient Fathers into the service of their 
new enterprise. But the avowals of some of 
the most eminent among the Reformers them- 
selves showed how conscious they were of the 
hollowness of their pretensions to such au- 
thority. The deep concern with which the con- 
siderate and conscientious Melancthon viewed 
each successive deviation from the ancient 
standard of the Faith is frequently and with 
much earnestness expressed in some of his 
letters. Thus, in a letter cited by Hospinian, 
he says — " It is not safe thus to depart from 
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tlie general opinion of the ancient Church * ;" 
and, in another place, " it is, in my judgment, 
great rashness thus to spread abroad doctrines 
without consulting the Primitive Church -f-," 

From Luther's own confessions, it is well 
known how long and anxiously he struggled to 
get over the testimonies, in favour of the Real 
Presence, which he found both in the text 
of Scripture and in the writings of the 
Fathers ; and with what exceeding reluctance 
he, at last, retained a doctrine which it would 
have been so decidedly, as he felt, for the 
interests of his cause to repudiate. In a 
letter to his followers at Strasbourg, he de- 
clares the pleasure which it would afford him 
could they suggest to his mind some good 
grounds for denying the Real Presence, as 
nothing could be of more service fo him in 
his designs against the Papacy j. 

So admitted is this struggle of Luther's 
est il commimi seDtenti& veterii 




conscience, upon the subject of the Eucharist, 
that Bayle deduces irom it an ingenious argu- 
ment in favour of toleration, on the ground 
that the most erroneous opinions may, as in 
this case, be the result of the most sincere and 
anxious search after truth. " Who does not 
know," says Bayle, " that Luther was pas- 
sionately desirous not to believe in the Real 
PreseDce, persuading himself that so long as 
he should continue in that belief, he would 
thereby be deprived of one great advantage 
towards the object he had in view of destroy- 
ing Popery. His wishes, however, though 
founded upon what he believed to be strongly 
Ills interest, were unavailing. He was not 
able, though endeavouring with all his might, 
to discover that figurative sense which to us 
18 SO visible, in the words of Christ, " This is 
my body *." 

With little less throes of conscience did 
another Reformer, (Ecolampadius, succeed 
in surmounting the testimonies of the ancient 



• SippUm 



'.aire Pluloiinphiqiif, (Buvrti 
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Fathers, on the same point ; nor was it till he 
had made up his mind to renounce their au- 
thority altogether, — " semotS hominum auc- 
toritate*," — that he could bring himself to 
adopt the Sacra'mentarian doctrine. 

Were we to collect, indeed, the different Ca- 
tholic doctrines of which some one or other of 
the Reformers themselves acknowledged the 
antiquity, we should find almost the whole of 
their own new system of belief surrendered by 
them in detail. Thus the antiquity of the doc- 
trine of a Corporal Presence was maintained by 
Lutheragainst Calvin and Zwingli-f-; andMe- 
lancthon even expressed himself respecting that 
mystery " in the very strongest terras (says 



■ Lavaler. 

+ This did not, of course, escape ihe oliservation of 
Bomu among their own followers. For insCaiice, DudJtti 
(who is said la have ended hia own caume in Socinianism) 
tbuB Bsks of Beza, in one of bis letters to him, " On what 
dogma do those who have declared war against the Pope 
agree among themsetveE '/ If ;ou take the trouble Co look 
aver all the utides, from the first to the lost, you will not 
find one Chat is not admitted by EOme, and condemned bf 



Moslieim's Commentator) tbat the Koman 
Catholics use lo express the monstrous doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation ; adopting those 
remarkable words of Theophylact, ' the bread 
was not a figure only, but was truly changed 
into flesh.'' " 

The Centuriators of Magdeburgh admit, 
reluctantly and angrily, the antiquity of the 
Sacrificial Offering. Prayers for the Dead 
were acknowledged by Calvin to have been an 
ancient and pious usage* : and the Lutherans 
Dot only conceded this point in the Defence 
of the Confession of Augsburg, but pro- 
fessed their dissent, in the same document, 
from the opinion of the heretic Aerius, who 
maintained, in the fourth century, that Prayers 
for the Dead were useless. 

While Calvin rejected this usage, which he 
yet allowed to be of high antiquity, he, on the 
other hand, confessed, or rather boasted, that 
his system of Election and Grace was wholly 
UDknown to all the Fathers of the four first 
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centuries*; and Melancthon, with all his 
reverence for the authority of the early Church, 
could yet, — hurried away, hke the rest, by a 
factious spirit of Reform, — adopt new-fangled 
doctrines such aa that of Imputed Justice, 
wholly unknown, as he himself allowed, to the 
ancient Christians f. 

By Luther the use of Images and of the 
sign of the Cross J, as well as Confession and 
the Sacrament of Absolution were retained ; 
while Melancthon, Bucer, and other high au- 

" Instil. Zi"6.'i r. 2.— By Gonmnia and otber such 
foUowera of Catrin it is even admitted that tlie doctrines 
of their maEter, a» explajned by them, are not to be found 
in the Gospel. 

t See oneofhia Letters (i*. 3. £p. 126.)in whidi he 
acknowledges that be couJd find nothing like this doctrine 
among the FatbeTS. 

t " The Father of the Refonnatioti, Luther, (sajs Dp 
Siarek) HTote, that, on getting out of bed in the moniiiig, 
one ought to sign oneself with the Holy Cross." 

A learned and famous Lutheran, Gerh&rd, bus even so far 
racked his wits in defence of this sign, as to produce the 
following strained authority for its use — " The patriarch 
Jacob, laying his hands upon his grandsons, Epbraiin and 
Manasseb, cross-wise, formed, as it were a Cross, and so 
adinoniBhed tbem concerning the crois of Christ." — lod 
Theoieg. T. i. ite Baptiim. 



thorities of the Reformation, acknowledged 
the antiquity and importance of the Su- 
premacy of the Roman See. The proofs of 
this latter concession are numerous. Thus Me- 
lancthon says : — " There is no dispute on the 
superiority of the Pope, and the authority of 
hishops ; the Pope, as well as they, may keep 
ihis authority." — Again, " The monarchy of 
the Pope would also contribute much to pre- 
serve the unity of doctrine among different 
nations ; if other points could be settled, we 
should soon agree respecting the supremacy 
of the Pope*. Bucer, too, who was invited to 

* Itmp. ad Sd. — This opinion of Melancthon is thus 
referred to by the DluBtrious Grotius, wto was himself a 
itrong advocate for the Primacy of the Roman See, as 
the oiJy means of preserving unity in the general Church 
nf Christ. " Ideo optat (Grutius) ut ea divuteio qus 
erenit, et cbusec dinilsioni)i tollontur. Inlet eas eausac 
non est PrimaluN Episcopi Romaiu, secundum Canones, 
&tente Mclancthone, qui eum Primatiun etium neces- 
barium putat ad retinendam uiiitatem." With Grotiusg 
too, may he aasodated, as another authority in fayout 
nf tbe Primacy of Home, the no \c•^s illustrious name 
of the philoEopher LeihnitX. See his S^nleraa Tliei- 
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England by Cranmer, to assist in forming the 
Anglican Cliurci], writes thus strongly on the 
same point : — " We confess that, in the opi- 
nion of the ancient Fathers, the Roman 
Church did hold the Primacy, having the 
Chair of Peter, and that her bishops have 
been accounted his successors*." But the 
most striking testimony on this point, because 
wrung from him by the confusion he saw 
around him, is that of the Ileformer Capito : 
— " The authority of the clergy (he says, in 
a letter to Fare!) ia entirely abolished. All 

is lost, — all is going to ruin God 

now makes me feel what it is to be a Pastor, 



referred to, — the Baron Senkonbetj, Professor of Law in 
the Uiiivergitiea of Gottingen and Giesen, and Aulic 

Counaellor. fic, under the Emperor Francia I tve find 

tbe foUowing strung opinion on tlie same subject : — "It 
is right that there should be a system of government among 
Chriatiaiis, atid it la right that there ahould be a head to 
proaidc over itj end none else can be more qualified for 
thia office than the Viear of Jesua Christ, the rcpreaenta- 
tive of the Blessed Peter through an inuuteirupted suc- 
cession." Method. JarUprud. i, lU lihertate EccUsia 

• Pfvp. ad Cone. 



and what mischief we have done to the 
Church by the rash judgment, the incon- 
siderate vehemence with which we rejected 
the Pope*." 

At a somewhat later period, we iind the 
learned Protestant, Casaubon, lamenting over 
those deviations from the ancient faith into 
which the violence of the Keformation was, 
he saw, betraying its followers. In writing 
to his friend Uittembogardt, who had, in a 
conference held between them, endeavoured 
lo relieve his mind from some apprehensions 
on this head, he says : — " Why should I con- 
ceal from you that this so great departure from 
the faith of the ancient Church not a little dis- 
turbs me-f- ?" — and, in the same letter, after 
remarking that, on the subject of the Sa- 
craments, Luther differed from the ancients, 
ituinglius from I_.uther, Calvin from both, 
ud others from Calvin, he adds, " If we go 
(U io this way, what will at last be the end 

• Ep. ad Fiirel. inter Ep. Cih: 

f Mfne ([uid diaaimulem hicc tantu diversitas a lidp 
•rterii Eccleeue noii paruia turbai? 
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of it • ?" By Scaliger, too, another emi- 
nent scholar, and a mature convert to Pro- 
testantism, it is, without reserve, admitted 
that, on the important subject of the Lord's 
Supper, we should in vain endeavour to prove 
the Reformed doctrine from the I'athersf . 

While these and a number of other such 
enlightened Protestants have thus candidly 
acknowledged, — what, indeed, on!y the party- 
spirit of sectarianism could deny, — that the 
weight of ancient authority is all on the side 
of the Church of Rome, the Socinians, who, 
from being independent of such authority 
themselves, could the better, of course, afford 
to be candid on the subject, have in general 
been found to agree in the same important 
admission. In the well-known controversy 
respecting the Eucharist between Smalcius 
and Franzius, the Racovian pastor gave up 
freely to his Lutheran antagonist all the 
Fathers of the fourth century, as staunch 



• Si sic pergimuB, quia tandem erit cxilus 
f Nan est quod conemur ex Patribus it 
•leatonaOare de Cu'nL Scalxgivatta. 
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Transubstantiationists. And Socinus himself 
declared that, if the Fathers are to be made 
umpires between the disputants, the Church 
of Rome cannot fail to win an easy triumph. 

It is by those, indeed, who are not in com- 
munion with either of the contending parties, 
that the question between them has the best 
chance of being disinterestedly decided ; and, 
on this principle, the testimony of Gibbon may 
be thrown into the same scale with that of Soci- 
nus, — the infidel, no less than the heresiarch, 
having professed his inability " to withstand 
the weight of historical evidence that, within 
the first four or five centuries of Chris- 
tianity, most of the leading doctrines of Po- 
pery were already introduced, in theory and 
practice*." 

• Posthumous Memoirs, 



e2 



CHAPTER VI. 

Frencb Calviniata The Fatliers held in contempt~5 

Ihe English Calviniflta Poliiy of the Church of Eng- 
land Divines.— Bishop Jewel — Dr. Wftterlwid. 



Some strenuous efforts were, it is known, 
made by the French Calvinist, Claude, to 
prove that, on the subject of ihe Eucharist, 
the Fathers of the first ages were in perfect 
accordance with tlie doctrine of the Reformed 
Church*. Far the greater numljer, how- 
ever, of Calvinists, both of 1'" ranee and Eng- 
land, held the authority of these venerable 
teachers in the most sovereign contemptf. 
" Relying," says the Protestant Casaubon, 

* The utter failure, roCwith standing his learning and 
ability, of the French conlrovertist, Cluude, — particularly 
in his unlucky apjieal to the Eastern Churches ugaioit 
tlie doctrine of transubstantiation, — left a clear field, an 
this subject, to M. Arnaud and bis brother champions. 

t One of the sources of Calvin's contempt for the Fa- 
ther* is to be found, i erbaps, in Us ignorance of tbem : — 



" on the authority and reputation of one 
individual (Calvin) who was truly a very 
great man, though not free from liability to 
error, these persons cannot endure the bare 
mention of the names of those Holy Fathers 
whose most felicitous services the immortal 

God was pleased formerly to employ : 

but whom these writers wish to represent as 
half heathens, unskilled in the Scriptures, 
silly, foolish, stupid and impious persons. 
It is on this account they attack the errors 
of the Papists in such a manner as very 

■• Calvin (6ays Longerue) avoit lu S. Augustin et S. 
Tlioinas ; inois il n'avoit paa la !es aucres Ptfres." 

In a satire BgainsC tlie Calvinists, hy Bishop Wamack, 
oBed " Tlie Eraniination of TUenus," the propenBity of 
(list sen to depredate the Fathers is thus lidiculed from the 
l^nofone of the E xami tiers : — '■ The man Lath a compe- 
re of your ordinary, unsanctified learning. Sut 
jou mi^ SM he hath studied the Ancient Fathers, more 
modem divines, such as Mr. Calvin and Mr. 
A:id, Blaai they [the aticient Fatbets] threw 
¥ their enjoyments, — and their lives, too, some of 
—tot they knew not what They understood little 
»r nMhinf- of the Divine Deereea, or the power of grace 
uid gndliness : this great light was resenred for the honour 
ufafwr-Bges." 



L 
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frequently to itiflict, through their sides, a 
mortal wojind on the ancient Church*-" 

The same contempt for the early Fathers, 
a8 authorities in doctrine, prevailed, at the same 
period, among the high Calvinistic party in 
England ; and the following passage from a 
work of the famous Archbishop Bancroft, 
(his " Survey of the pretended Holy Dis- 
cipline") will show the lengths to which 
this feeling of slight towards the Charch's 
Ancients was carried: — " In a certain college 
in Cambridge when ithappeneth that, in their 
disputations, the authority either of St. Au- 
gustine, or of St. Ambrose, or of St. Jerome, 
or of any other of the ancient Fathers, nay, 
the whole consent of them all together is al- 
leged ; it is rejected with very great disdain ; 
as, ' What tell you me of St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose, or of the rest ? I regard them not 
a rush,' " 

While thus the Calvinists of England, in 

the true spirit of their master, made light of 

and even disdained the authority of the Fa- 

* Letter to Darnel Ileiusius, IGID. 



ihers, a far different course of policy led the 
High-Church Divines, not only to profess 
the highest feelings of reverence for those 
writers, but to endeavour to extort, by all 
means, from their pages some sanction for their 
own Protestant doctrines. With that sort of 
rash vaporing which was to be expected from 
spirit he had already displayed, 
lop Jewel went so far as to challenge 
iuhlicly, all the Catholics in the world to 
jjroduce a single clear testimony from the 
writings of the Fathers in support of any 
those tenets on which the Protestants 
from them*. But the only effect 



rash 

uMi 
prodi 

writings 

■( thox 
^HUemi 



• The passage of ihe Paul's Cross sermon in which this 
rash challenge is enouncecl may lie ronsidcred^ in one re- 
*p«t, vBluuble, inusmiich as it acknowledgos most fully the 
uathoritf of that concurrent Rule of Faith, — concurrent 
irith and illuBtrative of Uie written Word of God,— whirh 
ihe Catholics derive from their old Doctors and Councils, 
1 from the traditiane tind examples of the earl; days of 
ir Church. Thus begins the challenge of the Bishop : 
1^ Ifanj man ahve were able to prove an}' of these articles, 
f any one clear oi plain clause or sentence, either 
Scriptures or of the old Doctors, or of any old 
n«f»l Council, or by any example of the Primitive 
," 8ic. &C. 
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of this absurd vaunt was, as the Bishop's 
biographer, Humphrey, confesses, to " give 
ecope to the Papists" and do injury to the 
cause it was meant to benefit. 

For a long period, however, did this ef- 
fort, on the part of the Church of England 
divines, to enhst antiquity on the side of their 
schism, continue, with more or less zeal, to be 
carried on ; and upon all occasions do we 
find them appealing, with the utmost rever- 
ence, to the Fathers, — though having, at the 
same time, the avowal of the ever candid 
Chillingworth before their eyes, that it was 
the opposition which he himself remarked 
between the doctrines of the Fathers and those 
of Protestantism that formed one of his lead- 
ing motives for embracing the Romish faith ; 
or, as he himself states his reason, " Because 
tlte doctrine of the Church of Rome is con- 
Jbrmable, and the doctrine of Proleslants con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Fathers, hy the 
confession of Protestants themselves."" 

It has been thought by some that this pro- 
fessed deference of the divines of that period 
for the authority of writers whose every p 



breathes rebuke to Frotestantisni, is to he 
accounted for by the evident leaning towards 
Popery which the reigns of the two first Stuarts 
betrayed; and there is no doubt that this 
circumstance, combined with the aid derived 
from the testimony of the Fathers, in those 
contests respecting Church government in 
which they were engaged with the Puritans, 
had considerable share in moving the High- 
Church divines to this otherwise so anomalous 
a coalition. But there was, also, another 
cause, of at least equal importance, to wHch 
this feature in the policy of the Church of 
England is to be assigned. 

I have before remarked that those Fathers 
who upheld most strenuously the doctrine of 
Tran substantiation, (as well as every other 
doctrine classed under the head of Popish 
errors,) were also those who most distinguished 
themselves by maintaining the dogma of the 
Trinity in its purest, most amply developed, 
and " bright, consummate" form. To secure 
the aid of such witnesses, at a time when the 
(piril of Anti-Trinitarianism was abroad. 
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defence of a mystery, which the Reforma- 
tion itself had spared, hut which seemed in 
danger of falling before some of its progeny, 
was thought to be an acquisition well worth 
some sacrifice of sincerity; and, for the sake 
of profiting thus by the testimony of the 
Fathers on one of the few doctrines common 
to both parties, the Protestant divines either 
wilfully sliut their eyes to the wide diversity, 
on other points, between them, or else en- 
deavoured to evade these differences by glosses 
and explanations, of whose utter futility and 
deceptiveness it is impossible that they should 
not themselves have been aware. 

Of this very intelligible course of policy we 
find a striking exemplification in the labours 
of one of the most eminent of these divines, 
Dr. Waterland, Hence was it, that, in his 
exceeding zeal for the triumph of Trinita- 
rianism, he was induced to uphold, with so 
iiigh a hand, the authority of the Fathers, — 
denominating the Three first centuries " the 
golden age of the Church," and even inclining, 
for the honour and glory of his idol, Atha- 
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nasius, to extend that laudatory distinction 
so far down as the Fourth *. Hence, rather 
than risk the consequences of the impoHtic 
admission that allies so useful to the cause 
of orthodoxy, on one great point of Chris- 
tianity, were, on every other, no better than 
unreformed Papists, he thought himself bound 
to endeavour to prove that, on the equally 
vital doctrine of the Eucharist, the opinions 
held by these ancient teachers were no less 
in accordance with those maintained by the 
divines of the Established Church. 

The work, in which the learned Doctor 
has attempted this task I have already had 
occasion to refer to, and shall here only add 
that, for vague and forced interpretation, for 
unavailing struggles against the stream of 
. testimony, and the betrayal of conscious weak- 



• Whiston, on the other hand, whose controversial 
interest drew him in quite an opposite direction, makes 
the power of performing miracles stop at Athanasius, 
giving as his reason, that *' the forgeries of Athanasius, 
by their prevalence in the Church, provoked God to with- 
draw his miraculous powers !" 
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ness under an assumed aspect of strength, 
it is, considering the acknowledged talents 
and erudition of the writer, unexampled, 
perhaps, in the whole annals of theological 
controversy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Pretended reverence of the English divines for the 
Fathers unmasked. — Dr. Whitby*s attack on the Fa- 
thers: followed by Middleton. — Early Christians 
proved by Middleton to have been Papists. — Re- 
flections .^Departure for Hamburgh. 

It was not possible that such a system of 
evasion and casuistry as I have, in the last 
chapter, described should be carried on much 
longer ; and the first great breach made in it 
was by the honest, however mistaken, Dr. 
Whitby, in his work ** concerning the inter- 
pretation of Scripture after the manner of the 
Fathers." In this Dissertation, which the 
translator of Mosheim* represents as "the 

* The usual consequences of such bold speculations 
were, indeed, exemplified in the case of Whitby himself, 
who, in a posthumous work entitled " the Last Thoughts 
of Dr. Whitby," thus expresses himself respecting the 
Trinity : — " An exact scrutiny into things doth often pro- 
duce conviction that those things which we once judged 
to be right were, after a more diligent inquiry into the 
truth, found to be wrong ; and truly I am not ashamed to 
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fcHrenmner of the many remarkable attempts 
that were afterwards made to deliver the right 
of private judgment, in matters of religicm, 
from the restraints of human authority^ the 
evidence of the Fathers, on points of faith, is 
set aside with a d^ree of unceremonious 
freedom, which even the advocate for the right 
of private judgment, just cited, allows to have 
been unwise and unsafe. 

But, rash as it was, this assault by Whitby 
was but the forerunner of outbreaks still 
rasher. The same Church which had pro* 
duced a Jewel and a Waterland was sure, 
in the natural course of reaction, to produce 
also a Middleton. Impatient of such hollow 

say, this is my case. For when I wrote my Commentaries 
on the New Testament, I went on (too hastily, I own) 
in the common beaten road of other reputed orthodox 
divines, conceiving that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
in one complex notion, were one and the same God, by 
virtue of the same individual essence communicated from 
the Father. This confused notion, I am now fiilly con- 
vinced, by the arguments I have offered here, and in the 
second part of my reply to Dr. Waterland, to be a thing 
impossible and full of gross absurdities and contra- 
dictions." 



licisi 



pretensions to the sanction of antiquity, nor 
much scrupling, in his attacks upon what 
he deemed to be Superstition, how far Re- 
ligion herself might be endangered by the 
onset, this divine brushed away boldly all 
that film of mock reverence which his 
brethren had been so long weaving round 
the memory of the Fathers, and at once 
held up these ancient teachers not only as 
Papists, in doctrine, but, (his main object 
being, at all risks, to vilify Roman Catho- 
licism*), as Papists of the most superstitious 
drivelling description. 
In utter defiance, too, of the deductions 
ibich might be drawn from such a theory, 
Middlcton hesitated not to reverse the or- 
dinary view of the subject, and, by asserting 
first ages of the Church to have been 
least pure, risked, heedless of all con- 
object he ]yj no meiuis scniplea to avow. 
I Popish ChriBtianity (he says) whiuh pueseBses 
largest share of the Christun world aould bs 
if the Buthority of the Primitive Fathers 
miratlos should be rejected in i-ammoii \iy 
." Remarhs on Obatrvaiioua, &c. Vol. 2. 




sequences*, the startling concIuBion, that the 
fountain of the Christian's faith was most cttr- 



* Some of those consequences are tiiMa significant); 
shadowed out hy one of hia opponents :— " The author 
must either renounce his argument or the Gospel. — Those 
who believe the Fathers of the second and third centu- 
ries to be more credulous than thobe of the fourth, may 
fanty the Apostles, to have been the must credulous of 
Ehem all — If the world was so credulous immediately 
after the Apostles, it will not be easy to comprehend how 
it should have been much less so in the Apostles' tunes : 
— the author's charge, indeed, slops with the Fathen, 
but his arguments do not stop there ; foe if the F&thers 
can be proved to have been forgers of lies, the conse- 
quences may go u great way." 

A friend and correspondent of Middleton, the Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle, seems to have been fuUy as tittle aware, 
or ee reckless, of the obvioas consequences of depre- 
ciating these early teachers as wao IVIiddleton himaetf. 
" Christianity (says this wise divine) was in its infancy, 
at most in its childhood, when these men wrote, and 
therefore it is no wonder that they spake as children, that 
they understood as ehildrcn, that they thought as chil- 
dren." In another phice, the Archdeacon, midcr an evident 
feeling of impatience at the testimony which the Fathers 
bear to the truth of what are called Popish doctrines, 
exchiims — " Let me not be censured though 1 sUould be 
so bold as to say. tbat we should have understood the 
Scriptures much better if we had not had the writings of 
the Fathers !" 



rupt near its source. In this reckless paradox, 
however, was conveyed an undesigned tribute 
to the antiquity of the Catholic Church ; 
ance identifying, as he did, all superstition 
and error with Popery, it is plain that, in pro- 
nouncing the first ages of Christianity to have 
been the least pure, he had no other meaning 
ia bis mind than that they were the wosi 
Popish. 

How unreservedly, indeed, Dr. Middleton 
let out the whole of that inconvenient fact, 
which it had been so long the policy of his 
brother Divines to keep veiled in the back- 
ground, — namely, that Primitive Christianity 
was neither morenor less than Modem Popery, 
— will appear from some Remarks of his upon 
a Catechism professing to be by a Protestant, 
and ^ving an account of the chief articles of ■ 
belief of the early Church : — " We may now 
see (he says) from a clear deduction of facta 
and circumstances, as tliey are set forth in this 
piece, /toot directly the aiithorUy of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers tends to kudus into the Church 
of Home ; we see it ascribing a supreme and in- 
r vol.. //. E 
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dependent power to the Church, asserting the 
Popish Sacraments, a propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ's body and blood, both for tlie living 
and the dead ; Prayers for the Dead, to pro- 
cure some relief and improvement of their 
intermediate state ; Exorcisms, Chrisms, Con- 
secrated Oil, Sign of the Cross, Penances, 
Confessions to a Priest, Absolutions, Relics 
of Saints, Sec. &c" 

This rash saily from the sanctuary*, what- 
■ mischiefs it may otherwise have occa- 
sioned, by giving the signal, as it were, from 
the Church top, to all sceptics and infidels for 
a general assault on the earliest witnesses of 
the Christian faith was, in one respect, at least, 
productive of good by putting to shame all 
that pretended deference to the Fathers 
which it had been so long the policy of the 
Divines of the Church of England to adopt. 
Their manifest object in this was to produce 
an impression, among all who knew no better, 
that those ancient teachers of Christianity 

• " Dr. inddleton (snys the Nonisian Profesaor, Hey), 
does not aeem to fall &r ebon of Mr. Hume on Miracles. " 



lent a sanction to the Heformed doctrines. 
By the imprudence of IVfiddteton, however, 
this instrument of delusion was rendered 
powerless in their hands*; for, however 



^^p In ibe fbllowing pmsige from one of tlie Lecture 
^■Dr. Hey, we find tlie motives of hoth the pitrties, iii 
these two opposite views of the Fathers, pretty fairly 
stated: — " Those who defend the pretensions of the Fa- 
thers do it Ihnmgh fear lest, if they should appeitr inde- 
fensible, the cBUse of Christianity should suffer by the 
condemnation of its early propagators. Those who at 
the Falhem of Bupersdiion, weakness, or falsehood, con- 
sider what indelible disgrace they shall bring upon Popery 
by showing: the impurity of the sovrrce from vihith all itt 
disliHgtiMing dactrinea have laiai their rise." 

With respect to the accusations, here mentioned, against 
the Fathers, of " superatitioti, weakness, &c." they are 
the same that have, for centuries, been brought forward 
against the religion which glories in having followed them ; 
and the best answer to all such attacks on the early 
teachers of Christianity is to he fciutid ii 
sarcastic words which I have once before quoted from 
Lardner; — " Poorignorant primitive ChristianF, Iwonder 
htnv they could find the way to heaven. Thei/ lived m 
l/ie times of Ctirinl and liis Aposllea, They highlg valutit 
and diligently read the Holy Saiptures, and tome if lliem 
irrote Commeitlaries upon Ihem ; hat yet it sshdib thn/ hieip 

lUlUorwlhingoftheiTTrligionl Truly, we of 

these times are very happy in our orthodoxy." 



calumoiotis and false were, on most points, 
bis representations of the Fathers, he had, 
at least, abundantly succeeded in showing 
that they were, in faith and practice, any thing 
but Protestants ; and that, therefore, to refer 
to them as authorities for Protestant doctrines 
was a deception which, once well exjiosed, 
was not likely to be often, or with any success, 
repeated. 

Accordingly we have seen that, from that 
period, — with the exception now and then 
of a Daubeny, or a Faber, who still resort 
to the old battered armoury for weapons, 
— the Church of England Divines have, 
with a most prudent reserve, left the Fathers, 
as auxiliaries, undisturbed on their shelves: 
and the few departures from this safe policy* 



• The tivo vejy interesting worka of Bishop Kaye, re- 
lating to St. Justin and TertullJan, arK hardly to be 
uccounted exceptions tothesystem of policy here noticed, 
as this accomplished schulai has approached hU subject 
far more in the spirit of a Dilettante than a Ui\ine, and 
treated the Fathers very much aa be might the dassies of 
a harbaious age, making their works sub^'nient to the 
illustntiDti of the pec uliai customs and opinions ol their 



into which they have been tempted must 
serve, more and more, to confirm them 
the adviaednesB of their rule. The late 
Bishop Tomline, for instance, in calling in 
the aid of the Fathers against the Calvinists, 
only showed how totally misapplied and pe- 
rilous was their alliance in such a cause; 
— the very same testimonies which he thus 
brings to bear against the tenets of modern 
Calvinism being no leas fatally efficient against 
the doctrines of the first Reformers, as well 



iimE!s. How coolly his lordstip deals witb some matters 
of opinion and evidence which, in the days of the chivalry 
of controversy, would have made a thousand folios leap 
from theii abelves, will appear by the foUowini; specimen. 
Kiferring to the opinions of Tertullian respecting the 
Euehoriat, the Bishop says that this Father " speaks of 
• feeding on the fiitness of the Lord's hody, ihat is, on the 
Eucharist,' and • of our flesh feeding on the bt>d7 and ' 
blood of Christ, in order that our soul may be fattened of 
Ood." These are, it must be allowed (adds the Bishop), 
atrong eipre^aions." Strong, indeed! — though forming, 
u his lordship ought to know, but one of a countless host 
of *uch proofs that Tertullian's doctrine of " feeding on 
CidM Lord's body," really and corporeally, was the uiiive 
Sef of the early Christisn Cburch. 



as against the predominant spirit of the Arti- 
cles of his own Church *. 

I have now satisfactorily, I trust, — though, 
far more at length than I had, at starting, 
anticipated,— succeeded in establishing the 
very material position which I had laid down, 
namely, that the antiquity cliumed by the Ca- 
tholics for the doctrines of their Church, or, 
in other words, the identity which they main- 
tain exists between their system of belief and 
that which the first teachers of Christianity 
promulgated, has been long, by Protestants 
themselves, reluctantly, but still most effect- 
ively, admitted. 

* <■ The EvHDgelical Clergy (rays the Bishop's able 
opponent, Mr. Scott) do not uontend that our Artide«, 
Liturgy, &c. wre in every tittle exactly coincident with the 
.sentiments of Calvin; but Ihal theg cimlaia, in a more 
unexceptiormtile farm, all that tlity dtem essential in kin 

Dr. JIaclaine, too (the translator of Mosheim) says of 
the Ultra- Calviniat proceedings of the Synod of Don, 
" Its deciaioas, in point of doetrino, were looked upon by 
nuiny, and not without reason, aa agreeahle to the tenor of 
the Book of Artieles eetablished by law in the Church of 
England." 
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On finding thus remarkably corroborated 
[Tihe conclusion to which I myself had come, 
that what is now called Popery was, 
the whole and sole faith of the primeval Chris- 
tians, I know not whether the prevalent feeling 
in my mind was that of triumph or mortifica- 
tion. In the first place, had thi^se important 
concessions been somewhat earlier known to 
me, I might have been spared all those pains 
of parturition which the First Volume of this 
work so unnecessarily cost me ; — my situation 
now being something like that of the famous 
Cardinal Sfondrati, of whose book on Pre- 
destination it was said, " que s'il avoit com- 
mence son ouvrage par la seconde partie, il 
se seroit epargn6 la peine de composer la 
premiere." In the second place, I had, I 
confess, flattered myself, as do the self-taught 
in all lines of study, that the results which I had 
thus lighted upon were of ray own peculiar 
and exclusive finding out. The discovery, 
therefore, that so many others had arrived at 
!y the same point before me, gave to my 
I degree of triteness for which I was 



« 



liy no means prepared, and not a little dimmed, 
in my eyes, the glory of my research and 
scholarship. 

On a review of the whole, however, the 
effect of all these inquiries upon my mind 
was still further to stimulate mo to the pro- 
secution of the pursuit in which I had engaged; 
my strong persuasion being that there must, 
after all, be something more, in the nature of 
the Protestant Church, than I was yet aware 
of, to enable her to hold her ground, even so 
long, as a constituent portion of the Christian 
world, notwithstanding her thus acknowledged 
defection from most of the doctrines of the 
early Church, as well as of that mark of the 
great Father of Heresies which I have shown 
to be branded on her brow. " In Germany," 
exclaimed I to myself, " if any where, I 
shall be sure to find her in her first, genuine 
shape, with all the associations, too, which 
such antiquity as it is in her power to boast, 
combined with the influences of the " Genius 
Loci," are able to shed around her birth-place. 

After taking leave therefore, in an affec- 
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tionate letter, of my fair Calvinist friend, 
and promising faithfully to attend to her 
commissions respecting Luther's Table Talk 
and the Pastor Fido, I set out from Dub- 
lin on the twentieth of August^ and staying 
but a few days in London, on my way, arrived 
at Hamburgh about the end of the month. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Hamburgh. — Hagedom. — Klopstock and his Wife Meta. 
— Miss Anna Maria k Schurman, and her lover Laba- 
die. — Account of them for the Tract Society. — For- 
warded through the hands of Miss * *. 

Faom a traveller starting upon a tour so 
purely theological in its object, the reader 
will hardly be prepared to expect much of 
that variety of observation which, in gene- 
ral, constitutes the chief charm of the way- 
farer's narrative. With the neighbourhood 
of Hamburgh I found some names and recol- 
lections associated in which, as a lover of 
poetry, and of literature in general, I could 
not but feel interested. How far this city 
has cause to take pride for having been the 
birth-place of Hagedorn my entire ignorance 
of that Anacreontic poet's writings forbade 
me to judge ; but of the merits of Klopstock 
the various translations of his writings had 



enabled me to fonn some notion , and I accord- 
ingly visited the tomb of this famous poet with 
all due reverence ; — though less, I am ashamed 
to confess, on account of his renowned Messiah, 
than for the sake of the memory of his de- 
voted and interesting wife, Meta*. 

In the mood of mind, however, into which 
my late studies had thrown me, neither poets, 
nor the fair idols of poets, had much chance 
of occupying any great portion of my atten- 
tion ; and the only little romance I could get 
up, illustrative of the neighbourhood of 
Hamburgh, had for its heroine the learned 
and once famed Miss Anna Maria i\ Schur- 
man, a lady celebrated by the pens of Vos- 
sius, Beverovicius, and other erudite Dntch- 



• The wide difference there h between the selfish sen- 
nbOity of H man of genius and the w»rm, devoted, uncon- 
tdous gi-tierosit^ of a nBtural-heartcd womDn, is most 
clawrterisiically exemplified in the respective characterB 
nf Elopetock and his wife, as euMMted in their Me- 

Thc grave of this poet is at Otteneon, a small village 
near Hamburg, ivliere he lies buried in the church-yard, 
bMCftth B large tinden-lree under which he used to ait. 
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men, but to whose fame and name T was now 
for the first time introduced. 

The history of this fair Savante, from the 
time when she first undertook (as one of 
her biographers expresses it) " to be, like 
liUther and Calvin, the architect of ber own 
faith," till she became the disciple and, it is 
said, wife of the notorious Labadie, would 
afibrd, in a small compass, as edifying a 
picture of the effects of tlie Reformation as 
could be desired. Her lover Labadie who, 
at last, rose to the " bad eminence" of being 
at the head of a sect of Protestant fanatics, 
was one of those preachers of piety and prac- 
tisers of profligacy, who knew so well and art- 
fully how to avail themselves of the excited 
fancies of the female Reformers of that pe- 
riod ; and one of the precious doctrines which 
he is known to have held was that " God 
could and would deceive, and that he had 
sometimes actually done sol" 

A member of the Catholic Church till his 
fortieth year, Labadie saw what a field was 
opened by the outbreak of the Reformation, 
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as well for the licence of private passion as 
for the freaks of private opinion; and, having 
first distinguished himself in his own church 
by endeavouring to corrupt a whole convent 
full of nuns, he abandoned the Catholic faith 
and turned Calvinist minister. The popu- 
larity which, in this new character, he at* 
tained*, as a preacher, was almost without ex- 
ample; and the contrast known to exist be- 
tween the spiritual doctrines which he taught, 
and the very anti-spiritUal tenour of his pri- 
vate life was not without its attraction for 
many of his fair disciples. Of the manner 
ID which he still ventured to instruct his 
female followers, an instance is given by 
Bayle, in rather an amusing anecdote, which 

* « It is remarkable enough (says Mosheim's Com- 
mentator) that almost all the sectaries of an enthusiastical 
turn were desirous of entering into communion with La- 
badie. The Brownists offered him their Church at Mid- 
dleburgh, when he was suspended by the French synod 
from his episcopal functions. The Quakers sent their 
two leading members, Robert Barclay and George Keith 
to Amsterdam, while he resided there, to examine his 
doctrine, "i,— Vol. 5. 
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only a philosopher like Bayle could well 
venture to tell ; — and, after a career, not 
unlike that of some of the old Gnostic here- 
aiarcha, this worthy off-shoot of the Reforma- 
tion died at Altona, in the arms of his last 
love, the pious and learned Anna Maria a 
Schurman, in the year 1674. 

Out of all this, — difficult as were some of 
the particulars to manage, — I contrived, 
during my leisure moments at Hamburgh, 
to make out a plausible, and even decent, 
little religious story which I despatched to 
Miss * *, as the first fruits of my foreign 
inquiries after Protestantism, begging her to 
present it to the Religious Tract Society, of 
which I knew her to be one of the most di- 
stinguished members. 

The account given of her own early life by 
Miss Schurman, in a work published at Al- 
tona, furnished me fortunately with some 
anecdotes, respecting her infant days, which 
could not be otherwise than interesting to 
the evangelical world. We find recorded 
here, for instance, the first young stirrings 



of that piety which shone forth, in after 
days, so signally, under the auspices of the 
*' John of Jesus," as her lover, Jean Labadie, 
styled himself; and, among other things, we 
are told of the effect produced upon her, 
when she was a little girl not quite four 
years old, by the first Question and Answer 
in the Heidelburgh Catechism, which filled 
her, she assures us, with " so deep a sense 
of love for Christ, that not all the years passed, 
since then, had been able to efface the lively 
r«»Ilection of that moment." She then in- 
forms us* of her early taste for making 
babies, in wax, as well as the singular pro- 
pensity which she had, through life, for eating 
spiders. 

From this interesting part of her history I 
was ebahled to trace her to the full meridian 
of her fame, when, mistress of twelve lan- 
guages, and writing fluently in four of them. 



* Pei/tua meum tain magno gsudio atque intimo unoris 
Christi sensu fUisse petfuaum, ut amnea subsequences 
oiDl iitiua momenti Tivam memoriam delere potiierint 
iiuilquani. — Etxt-iipti, aeu meliorii partia Elecfio. 



— besides being a proficient in music, paint- 
ing, sculpture and engraving, — she had the 
Spanheims, the Heinsiuses, the Vossiuses at 
her feet, and returned learned answers to the 
£pistolic Quealicns of the Dutch Doctor, 
Beverovicius*. The literary memoirs, indeed, 
of this lady might be made to include within 
their range some of the names of most cele- 
brity on both sides of thai controversy to which 
the doctrines of the famous Synod of Dort 
gave rise. Thus with Rivetus, the bitter op- 
ponent of Grotius, she held a long corre- 
spondence of which the object was to discuss 
the often agitated question " whether it was 
proper to instruct a Christian woman in the 
Belles Lettres;" — and it is not difficult, through 
all the civility of her Cslvinist correspondent, 
to perceive that this Champion of " Immutable 
Decrees," could he have had his own will. 



• Einatol. QuESt. Roterad. l&M. Tliere ie also among 
tlie " Hesponsa Doctoruni," published by the same writer 
in 1639, an Answer by Misa Bchutman. To the illustrious 
list of ber carrespond^nu the nunies of Salmaiiiua Bod 
HufgeoB ace to be «dded. 
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would not suffer one of the sex to soar an inch 
above the work-bag. 

While such homage was paid to her fame 
by this high-flying Calvinist, she boasted also 
some warm admirers in the Amiinian line; 
of which number was Gaspar Barlaeus, the 
cdebrated Latin poet, whom the Gomarists 
ejected from all his employs in the Church 
for no other reason than that he refused to 
believe, with the Synod of Dort, that God 
had created the greater portion of mankind for 
the sde purpose of damning them. Among 
the works of this Arminian poet we find some 
verses to our erudite heroine, the concluding 
lines of which may be cited as a specimen of 
the free and rakish style in which learned 
ladies used, at that period, to be addressed 
by learned gentlemen : — 

Scribimus hscloquimurque tibl. .... 

Sin minus ilia placenta et si magis oscula vester 
Sexus amaty nos ilia domi debere putabis*. 



* Heroic, — As a Refonned Minister did not think it 
unbecoming of him to write these gay verses, one who is 

VOL. II. G 
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The change from this brilliant, but, as 
Miss Schurman afterwards deemed it, vmn- 
glorious period of her life*, to that stage when 
religion and Labadie took possession of her 
whole soul, opened a field for Tract eloquence 
of which I was not backward, as may be 
supposed, in availing myself; — that saintly 

neither a Minister, nor Reformed, may, I presume, venture 
thus to paraphrase them: 

Now, perhaps, having taxed my poetical art, 

To indite you this erudite letter, 
You've enough of the sex, after all, in your heart, 

To like a few kisses much better. 

And in sooth, my dear Anne, if you're pretty as wise, 

I might offer the gifts you prefer. 
But that Barbara tells me, with love in her eyes, 

I must keep all my kisses for her. 

It should be mentioned, for the better understanding of 
these verses, that Barlseus had never seen his fair corre- 
spondent, and that Barbara, whom he here mentions, was 
his wdfe. The final fate of this poor poet was melancholy. 
TVhether from the triumph of the Gomarists, or the loss 
of all his Church preferment, his mind became at last so 
deranged that he fancied himself to be made of butter, 
and lived in constant fear of approaching the fire. 

* There is an edition of her works, in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and French. Lugd, Batav. Elzevir. 1648. 
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time, when instead of bending over the pro- 
fane pages of a Horace or a Virgil, she had 
no longer eyes or thoughts but for such 
Evangelical writings as the " Herald of King 
Jesus," " the Song-Royal of Jesus," and other 
such lucubrations of her spiritual lover ; and 
when, looking back with shame to the praises 
which the learned world had heaped upon 
her, she solemnly, and in the presence of the 
Sun, as she tells us, cast away and renounced 
all such objects of her former vanity *. 

In this state of pious self-abasement did 
Miss Schurman pass the remainder of her 
days; — ^fully recompensed, however, for her 
sacrifice of the Beveroviciuses and Rivetuses 
by those inward illuminations of the spirit and 
familiar communings with God by which she 

♦ « Edque omnia mea scripta, quse ejusmodi turpem 
animi mei laxitatem vel mundanum et vanum istum 
genium redolent, hoc loco, coram Sole (ad exemplum 
candidissimi Patrum Augustini) retracto; nee amplius 
pro meis agnosco : simulque omnia aliorum scripta et po- 
tissimum Carmina Panegyrica que vanse gloriee atque istse 
impietatis charactere notata sunt, tanquam a mei conditione 
ac professione aliena procul k me removeo ac rqicio." 

g2 
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supposed herself to be favoured; and having 
received, as has been akeady mentioned, the 
last sigh of her Apostle, Labadie, at Altona, 
she departed this life, not long after him, in 
the year 1678. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Blasphemous doctrine of Labadie — ^held also by Luther, 

Beza, &c. — Reflections. — Choice of University Got- 

tingen; — Introduced to Professor Scratchenbach. — 
Commence a course of lectures on Protestantism. 

Though it was my fate thus, at the very 
entrance into my new field of research, to be 
encountered by so strong a specimen of the 
eflFects of German Protestantism, I must beg 
the reader to rest assured that it was by no 
means my wish to attach undue importance 
upon any such insulated instances of fana- 
ticism or absurdity, well knowing that there 
never existed a system of doctrine so pure as 
that, among those professing it, some such ex- 
amples of unworthiness might not be found. 

The only point fairly to be considered is, 
whether there were not, deep laid in the very 
principles of the Reformation itself, the seeds 
of all such extravagancies as we have been 
just now considering; and whether the pro- 
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fligate and but too successful apostleBliip of 
Labadie and the fantastic devotion of his dis- 
ciple, Anna Maria, were not as naturally and 
necessarily the result of that unbounded li- 
cence which was accorded to private judg- 
ment, at the time of the Reformation, as the 
similar excesses of most of the early heretics 
were the fruits of the same principle equally 
by them asserted and put in practice. 

And here, I must beg especial attention to 
a fact, which, to most readers, will, I have no 
doubt, appear as startling and almost incre- 
dible as it did, when £rst I happened to 
light on it, in the course of my studies, to 
myself. The blasphemous doctrine held by 
Labadie, that " God could and would de- 
ceive mankind, and that he had sometimes 
actually done so," is one that with difficulty 
we can conceive admissible, for a single in- 
stant, into any sane mind. But, once ad- 
mitted, there is no extent of demoralization 
and corruption to which, under the shelter 
of God's own example, it might not be made 
to lend a sanction. What then will be said. 
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those who now, for the first time, learn 
fact that Buch was the impious doctrine 
most of the leading Reformers, and that it 
in short asserted, in express terms, by 
Luther himself! 

In order to get rid of some of the diffi- 
culties which beset the doctrine of Election 
Reprobation, and reconcile those passages 
God's Word wherein the wicked are invited 
to repentance with those predestinating De- 
crees by which he has already fixed and 
sealed their doom, the first Reformers found 
(necessary to adopt the monstrous supposition 
in such addresses to the Reprobate, the 
Almighty is not serious, nor, in thus inviting 
them to repentance and amendment, really 
means what he says ! — " He speaks thus," said 
;y, " by his revealed will, but, by his sea-et i 
ill, he wills the contrary," — or, as Beza 
expounds it, " God occasionally conceals some- 
thing which is contrary to that which he 
miuiifeBts in his Word • !" 



Cekri interdum i Deo al[quid ei quod in verba 
repngnans. — Resp. ad Act. CoHaq. MompeL— 
Ivinisl Piacator, too, equally ehargcs (jod willj tljia 



But it is by Luther himself that this gross 
blasphemy has been brought forward in its 
moiit promioent and most revolting relief. In 
commenting on Gen. xsii. and on the conduct 
of God, as there represented, towards Abraham, 
(which is one of the instances given of this 
alleged opposition between the revealed and 
the secret will of the Almighty) Luther thus 
writes : — 

" Such a species of falsehood as this is 
salutary to us. Happy indeed shall we be 
if we can learn this art from God. He 
attempts and proposes the work of another, 
that he may be able to accomplish his own. 
By our affliction he seeks his own sport and 
our salvation. Thus God said to Abraham, 
' Slay thy son,' Scc^How ? In tantalizing, 
pretending and mocking*. He hkcwise occa- 
sionally feigns, as though he would depart far 

rick : " Deum interdum verbo significare Telle, quod 
reverlnon va\U out nolle quod revert vult." (Di»p. nm- 
tra Sckafm.) " In his word God sometimes indmatea 
that he wills what he really does nol will, or tbat he does 
not will what he. in reaUty. does will." 

■ Deus dLuC ad AhrBhatnum, ■ Decide Filiiun, &c.'- 
Quomodn? Luiletido, simuhndi}, ridendo. 



away fi-om us and kill us. Wliich of us b^ 
lieves that this is all a pretence? Yet with 
God this is only sport and (were we permitted 
thus to speak) it is ajhlsehood*. It is a real 
deatli which all of us have to suffer. But 
God does not act seriously, according to his 
own showing or representation. It is dis- 
simulation, and he is only trying whether we 
be willing to lose present things and life itself 
for his account." 

It may he questioned whether, among 

,all the blasphemies that have ever been 

^■ritten or spoken, any thing more revolt- 



• Atque apud Deum est ttuiua, et, sL lieeret ila dicere, 
MoirfaeiuiB Kf.^We find a Bimilar view tflken of God's 
conduce! respecting Isaac, by a Rationalist or rather infidel 
writer of thi^ ITtli century, wlio founds upon it a theoij 
for the Eoludon of such myiterious doctrines as Original 

Sin, Imputed Righteousness, Sic All these mysteries, 

he iBftliicaine, are but a sort of legal fictioris, by wbich God, 
who prefers such sinuous and mystic ways to the direct 
and natural modes of proceeding among mantdnd, choosei 

to work out hie deeigns " Noluic Deus opus hoc per- 

fieere direclo illo et naturall ordine, quo pleneque r 
feruntur apud honiiines, aed per sinuosos myateriorum 
" — Praadamita, siue Exirdlalio, ire. 



ingly blasphemous than this has ever yet fallen 
from tongue or pen. 

Had I at the moment, indeed, when I was 
setting out from Hamburgh, been showu but 
the few unhallowed sentences just cited, they 
would have spared me, I think, all the trouble 
and disappointment of my journey; being suf- 
ficient, of themselves, to have convinced me 
(though nothing more of this Reformer's doc- 
trines had been known to me), that, from a 
mind capable of forming such notions of a 
Divine Being as are there expressed, nothing 
worthy of supplanting a particle of the an- 
cient faith could have enianatcd. I was, at 
that time, however, but slightly versed in the 
theological part of the history of the Re- 
formation, and regarding the doctrine, there- 
fore, of Labadie as his own peculiar blas- 
phemy, without any sanction for such impious 
trifling from tlie chief leaders of his sect, 
I dismissed the circumstance wholly from my 
thoughts, and, with renewed zeal of research, 
prepared cheerfully and even sanguinely for 
my pn>jected tour. 



to pi 
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After Eome deliberation with myself as to 
the particular university, which it might be 
most advisable for me to select as the first 
Bcene of my studies, I at last decided for the 
school memorable in theological annals, 
having produced a Mosheim, a Michaelis, 
an Animon, an Eichorn, and proceeded direct, 
without any delay in the course of my route, 
to Giittingeo. 

It would have been my wish, — and I had 
made a promise, to that effect, to Miss * *, — 
to put my mind in a sort of training, for 
reception of Luther's Gospel, by a pil- 
to some of those places which are now 
connected immortally with his name. The 
cell at Erfurth, for instance, where, as an 
humble Angustinian monk, he, in whom the 
Vatican was so soon to meet with a counter 
ihunderer, used to solace his lonely intervals 
of devotion with the flute; — the picturesque 
ruins of the Wartburg, under whose roof 
he lay concealed from his enemies, and to 
tch, (in the modesty of his heart, 
ing himself to St. John,) he gave the ap- 




peUaQDn of " his PatnwH;" — these and a few 
more such romaDtic visits would, I felt, have 
wound me up to the true Lutheran pitch, 
and besides have furnished me with materials 
for such a letter to Miss * * as would have 
delighted that future Hectoress of Bally- 
mud ragget prodigiously. 

It was while at the Warthurg, by the way, 
and while occupied with his famous traDslation 
of the New Testament, that Luther was fre- 
quently, as he thought, visited by the Devil, 
in the shape of a large blue-bottle fly. His 
well-known viKJtor, however, did not succeed 
in giving much interruption to his biblical 
toils; for Luther, " who (to use the words 
of an intelligent traveller) knew Satan in all 
his disguises, rebuked him manfully, and at 
length, losing all patience, as the concealed 
devil still buzzed round his pen, started up, 
ttiid exclaiming Willst du dann nkkt nt/iig 
blcibcii! hurled his huge ink-bottle at the 
I'riiice of Darkness*." 

To have visited all the scenes of such cha 
• Ilusscll'a Gernnii)'. 
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racteristic displays would have been, I was 
well aware, the most edifying mode of pre- 
paration I could adopt for the nearer ac- 
quaintance I was about to form with the doc- 
trines of the chief actor in them. As it 
was, however, the only initiatory regimen to 
which I doomed myself was the swallowing 
down a cup of that famous beer of Eimbeck, 
which was counted so orthodox a drink among 
the German Reformers, and over flagons of 
which most of their new plan of Christianity 
settled. That the great Luther himself 
DO foe to this beverage*, appears from 

To this beei be no doubt nlluded, in his famous set- 
at Witteiiburg, when, in impressing upon liis hearers 
that it WBB not by force of hands (lie reform of uliuses 
could be effected, he told them that wonls had hitherto 
done every thing for them; — " It Was worda (said he) 
that, while I mj'self Ihj' quietly oslef p> or vtoi drinking, 
perhaps, my beer with ray denr Melanclhon and Amsdorf, 
— it was words that were, tn tte mean lime, Ehaking the 
Papacy as no Prince or Emperor ever could have done." 
In this same sermon it was that he so far outraged all 
nsptiTt both foe his cause and his followers as to threaten 
that, if bis advice was not followed, he would, witbout 
hesitation, retract bis whole course, unsay every 
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the fact, which is on record, that the good 
citizens of Eimheck seat him, in token of 
their admiration, a present of some of their 
best ; and " as he could not (says my au- 
thority) go to Eimbeck himself, to give the 
words of salvation for the liquor of earthly 
life, he is said to have despatched thither two 
of his most faithful and thirsty disciples*." 

It must not be thought, from the tone of 
banter in which I here speak of the state of 
my mind, on leaving Hamburgh, that the turn 
of my views, at that period, partook in any 
degree ofthe same mocking character. We are 



hoi written or taught, and leave Iheni Ui themselves; — 
adding, in a taunting manner, " This I tell fou once for 
all." — ■■ Non duijitabo fimem reduceie, eC omnium quo: 
aut Bcripsi aut docul puHnodiam camerc, ct ii vobis de- 
Eciseerc : liac vobie dictum esta." Sermo docaia abuna 

* Tlie traveller (WiUiams) &om whom I have taken 
this eitract, after stating that a barrel of this beer was, in 
the fifteenth century, a present for a Prince, udds that if 
it was at all like tbe specimens of it which BtJll remain, 
the Princes munt have had " execrable tastes and |l 
stomarli?*,'' 



often apt, in referring to scenes or feelings 
that are past, to invest them with a colouring 
not originally their own, but reflected back 
upon tliem from the experience which we hax-e 
since acquired. It is true, with my present 
knowledge of the life and the doctrines of 
Luther, I should find it nearly as difficult 
to apeak with seriousness of his pretended Re- 
formation as it would be to discuss gravely 
the claims to apostleship of a Montanus or a 
Manes. But it was under a far different 
aspect I considered the subject at the time 
of which I have been speaking. My limited 
acquaintance with the details of that strange 
jumble of creeds, out of which the multi- 
farious monster, called Protestantism, arose, 
left me, to a great extent, ignorant of the 
system of faith I was about to espouse ; while 
the anxiety I felt to discover in it such points 
alone as might in some degree justify my 
intended apostasy, made me comparatively 
blind to all that was of an opposite description, 
and even lulled, for the time, my natural 
sense of the ridiculous into inaction. 
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On arriving at Gottingen, I lo^t not a 
moment in avmling myself of a few letters of 
introduction, with which the private tutor of 
a young friend of mine, who had passed some 
months at this university, had furnished me. 
It was through the means of one of these 
letters, I became acquainted with the chief 
Professor of Theology, M. Scratchenbach ; 
nor was it possible for me to have lighted 
upon an introduction more fortunate for the 
immediate object of my visit. Besides the 
great and acknowledged eminence of this 
gentleman, in the walk of learning where my 
inquiries now lay, there were also circum- 
tances, at that moment, connected with the 
actual state of religion in Germany, which 
led him to regard with more than ordinary 
interest the particular object 1 had at heart 
in applying to him. Neither to him, indeed, 
nor to any one else had I made a secret 
oi my intention to become a member of the 
Protestant Church, in case, on examining 
its doctrines, I should find them to be such 
as I could conscientiously approve. 
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In consequence of a long-laid train of 
causes, which I shall attempt briefly, in the 
course of these pages, to trace, there had 
been, of late, numerous instances of defection 
to the Rom^ Catholic faith, from both the 
Lutheran and the Reformed branches of the 
Protestant Church of Germany. These de- 
sertions, which seemed to some persons to be 
but the commencement of a current setting 
in towards Popery, had a good deal broken 
that spell oi indifferentism which had, for some 
time, hung round the theologians of the 
University. Fearful only of excesses in belief, 
the faintest prospect of any return to that 
faith of which their forefathers had taken 
such pains to strip themselves, even to nudity, 
struck alarm through all their ranks; nor 
could the example, which it was now expected 
I was about to present, of a conversion in the 
opposite direction, have oflered itself at any 
apter or more propitious moment. 

With the utmost promptitude did my new 
friend, the Professor, undertake to put me 
fully in possession not only of the present 

VOL. II. H 
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state and prospects of Protestantism in Ger- 
many, but also of that purifying process by 
which, as he said, the whole system of Chris- 
tianity had, in the course of the last half 
century, been lightened of much of its ancient 
alloy, so as to assume, at last, that compara- 
tively pure and rational form, in which it 
is adopted by most enlightened German Pro- 
testants at the present day. 

As I was well inclined to be an humble 
and unreplying hearer, my course of instruc- 
tion took the shape rather of lecture than 
conversation; and my rule being, to note 
down, after each of our sittings, such portions 
of the Professor'^s discourse as had rem^ed 
in my memory, I was enabled thus to pre- 
serve pretty accurately their substance, — al- 
lowing, of course, for such casual and, I trust, 
slight errors as, from my previous unacquaint- 
ance with the subject, may have stolen into 
my reports. 



CHAPTER X. 

First Lecture of Professor Scratchenbach. — Heathen 
philosophers. — Rationalism among the Heretics. — 
Marcion, Arius, Nestorius, &c. all Rationalists.^ — The 
Dark Ages. — Revival of Learning. — Luther. 

It was, as I well recollect, on the eighteenth 
of September, that my course of Lectures 
under the learned Professor Scratchenbach 
conunenced. As I was, at the time, rather 
indisposed, (no doubt, in consequence of the 
Lutheran beer on which I had ventured) the 
Professor offered, most condescendingly, to 
lecture me at my own lodgings^ — a small 
apartment which I had, looking upon the 
canal; where, on the day above mentioned, 
taking his seat gravely opposite me, my in- 
structor thus began : — 

** Between the Priest and the Philosopher, 
— or, in other words, between the assertor of 
the authority of Faith, and the vindicator of 
the free exercise of Reason, — there must, at all 

u2 
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times, and under all systems of belief, exist a 
principle of variance, wliich can only be pre- 
vented from coming to an open and violent 
struggle, either by tlie interposition of the 
Birong arm of the State in favourof oneof the 
two parties, or by some mutual compromise 
or coalition among themselves. For the first 
of these modes of establishing religious peace, 
the alliance between Church and State has 
l>een always found the most efficacious con- 
trivance. The plan of conniving at, and 
compounding with established superstitions 
was the policy adopted by tlie sages of Greece 
and Rome; and the practicability of a 
coalition between Theology and Pliilosophy 
is exemplified in the present state of German 
Trotestantism. 

" The exclusion of Reason from all inter- 
ference in religious concerns was as strongly 
inculcated, it must be confessed, by the great 
philosophers of amiquity as it has ever been, 
at any period, even by Papists themselves. 
In fact, an implicit and uninquiring acqui- 
escence ill the religious rites handed down 
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from their forefathers was regarded by them 
as one of the most exemplary duties of all 
good citizeus. ^ When religion is in question,' 
says Cicero, ^ I do not consider what is the 
doctrine thereon of Zeno, Cleanthes, or 
Chrysippus, but what the Chief Pontiffs 
Coruncauus, Scipio, and Scsevola say of it. 

From you, who are a philosopher, 

I am not unwilling to receive reasons for 
my faith ; but to our ancestors I trust im- 
plicitly, without receiving any reason at 
allV 

• Cum de religione agitur T. Coruncanum, P. Sci- 
pionem, P. Scsevolam Pontdfices maximos, non Zenonem, 

aut Cleanthem, aut Chrysippum sequor A te 

philosopho rationem accipere debeo religionis : majoribus 
autem nostris, etiam nullSl ratione reddita, credere. Cic* 
Lib, 3, de Nat, Deorum, 

Another heathen philosopher thus speaks, in the same 
spirit: '* When all is so uncertain in nature, how much 
better is it and more venerable to adhere to the faith of 
our ancestors, as to a depository of truth, to profess the 
religions, delivered down by tradition, and fear the Gods 

that our fathers and motheis have taught us to fear." 

Quanto venerabilius ac melius antistitem veritatis ma- 
jorum exdpere disciplinam, religiones traditas colere, &c. 
— OeciL op, Minuc. FeL 
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" So little, indeed, of a Rationalist, in our 
German sense, was Cicero, that, though ac- 
knowledging the art of Augury to be a fic- 
tion and clieat, ve find him denouncing, as 
worthy of the severest punishments, all who 
opposed or disturbed the popular belief in that 
rite*. 

" In a state of things where a Cicero could 
Bpeak thus, or still stronger, where an Epi- 
curus went, for decorum's sake, to prayersf , 
neither the Latin nor Greek priests had 
much to dread from philosophers; and, ac- 
cordingly, in their respective periods, the most 
irrational superstition continued to flourish 
under the very shelter of tlie Garden and of 
the Academy. But, though so tolerant of 
their own established and time-hallowed ab- 
surdities, we may see, in the zeal with which 
Porphyry, Celsus, and Lucian, assailed, each 
in his own fashion, the Christian faith, that. 

Nee vero non orani supplitio dipii P. Clodiua et L. 
Junius, qui eontrn aimpicia navigav«mnt ; parendiim mim 

fait religion!, nee patrius moe repudiandiu De Div. 

\ Vie d' Epicure, by De Botidi^l 
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towards what they accounted a new and in- 
trusive superstition, these philosophers were 
by no means so tolerantly disposed;— being, 
in this, no doubt, of theopin'ion of your English 
divine, Warburton, that ' nonsense for non- 
sense, the old should keep its ground, 
being already in possession.' 

" It was far less, however, of the hostility 
of Philosophy than of her amity and alliance 
that the Christian Church, at that period, 
had any reason to complain; — the efforts 
made by some of the most learned of the Fa- 
thers to graft the tenets of Paganism upon 
Christianity having more than any thing 
tended to adulterate the simple truths of the 
latter, and involve whatever there was of mys- 
terious in its doctrines in still more hopeless 
darkness. 

" The only instances, indeed, which occurred 
in those times, of free and fearless investiga- 
tion into the credibility and historical con- 
sistency of the documents of Revelation, are to 
be found, as might he expected, among the 
Gnostic writers ; and more especially, — as far 




as can be judged from the mere abstracts of 
their works that remain, — in the writings of 
the Marcionites. The sifting search made by 
these heretics through the Old and New Tes- 
taments, for the purpose of pointing out the 
numerous contradictions between them, af- 
fords, perhaps, the first signal example in the 
annals of Christianity, of that sort of re- 
ference to Reason, as the arbiter of Faith, 
which formed tiie ground-work both of Pro- 
testantism, as introduced at the Reformation, 
and of that more extended system called Ra- 
tionalism by which it has been superseded. 
How acutely Marcion perceived the utter irre- 
concilabienesa of the history of the Fall of 
Man with any of those attributes which true 
piety would accord to the Deity, appears from 
his comment upon that event, that ' God must 
be either deficient in goodness if he willed, m 
prescience if he did not foresee, or in power 
if he did not prevent it.' 

" These glimpses of Rationalism, however, 
mixed up as they were with the wild fancies 
and absurdities from which no sect of Gno- 




sticism was free, produced but little enlight- 
ening effect, even on those from whom they 
emanated, while upon the self-satisfied or- 
thodox of the day they were, of course, en- 
tirely lost. Like all other liaeresiarclis, Mar- 
cion was followed for the absurd parts of his 
system, not for what was sound in it, and the 
former, with the usual good fortune of error, 
prevailed. The Church, too, fast entrenched 
within her frontier of Unity, and having, 
marshalled on her side, most of the learning 
and talent of Christendom, might safely bid 
defiance even to the assaults of Philosophy 
when approaching in the odious shape and 
name of Heresy. 

" Thus kept safe from all scrutiny of reason, 
during its early and probationary period, 
Christianity, when, at last, adopted as the re- 
ligion of the Empire, received the additional 
aid and sanction of the secular arm. At the 
same time, in acquiring this alliance, it could 
not but lose much of that internal union which 
the pressure of persecution, from without, is 
eure to impart to all proscribed religions. 
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Hence Schism, — so much more dangerous 
than Heresy, as deriving from kinship but the 
readier power to wound, — began then only 
to show itself, to any formidable extent, when 
the Church, with ' Kings for her nursing- 
fathers and Queens her nursing-mothers,' took 
her place, mitred and enthroned, as the chosen 
Spouse of the State. 

" Then was it that, within her own 
bosom, those controversies sprung up, which, 
though relating to the most awful concern- 
ments of another world, were decided by 
debates and majorities, like the most or- 
dinary Btate-affairs of this, — the discussions 
of a riotous Council and the votes of a crowd 
of factious Bishops, being thought sufficient 
to determine such points as, whether the 
Trinity was to be abolished or retained, 
whether the Holy Ghost was a person or 
an accident, &c. — Through all these strug- 
gles, the Church, (owing chiefly, it must be 
confessed, to the influence of tlie Bishops 
of Rome,) triumphed signally over its ad- 
versaries; nor did the efforts of the schis- 
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matics to simplify and rationalize the popular 
articles of belief, in any one instance, sue- 
ceco* 

** In vain did Arius attempt to lay the 
foundations of a pure system of Monotheism, 
by asserting Christ to have been but a crea- 
ture, made, like other ceatures, by the one 
God of all. It was decided against him *, by 
a large majority of Bishops (many of whom, 
we are told, never asked the meaning of the 
word * Consubstantial,' till the whole affair 
was settled) that the Son was not a creature, 
but a Being consubstantial and coeternal with 
the Father f. The decision, thus adopted, 

• At the femous Council of Nice, assembled by Con- 
stantine, in the year 825. 

f I have here considerably abridged the discourse of 
the learned Professor, who, besides that, in the wantonness 
of his Rationalism, he chose to speak of these ancient 
Councils in a tone of levity which could not be other- 
wise than offensive to most readers, branched out also 
into details of those Assemblies which could as little 
hSi to be found useless and tiresome. The authority 
dted by him for what he here relates of the Bishops 
is the Church historian, Socrates; who, it appears, 
adds that, on coming to an explanation, after the Council 
oveTy such a scene of discord ensued among these 
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took its station in the code of ChriRtian ortho- 
doxy, and a ready answer was always at hand 
for all objections offered to it. For instance, — 
' if the Father and Son,' said the Rationalists, 
' are to he considered thus identical, it may 
be said, that one of the Trinity has been 
crucified, — thatoneof the Trinity died,' ' By 
no means,' answered tlie orthodox, ' though 
the Father and Son are one essence, in per- 
feet identity, yet could the Son die, without 
the Father also dying.' ! 

" In vain did Nestoriiis, — who, to avoid the 
blasphemy, as he deemed it, of calling Mary 
'the Mother of God," held that there were 
two persons in Christ, the divine and the 
human, — venture to assert the very simple and 
obvious proposition, that 'achild of two months 
old never could be a God." Against him also 
the usual summary mode of decision was 
adopted *, and tlie imion of the two natures in 



re of CoiibiibbtiiiitiAlity Hs the bieronui 
could compare to nothing bm a <■ buttle fouglit In the 
dark." 

• By a Council held at EjihesiiB, A. D. 431 Dr. 

Prieat!i7, whose views of all these (treat Trinitarian 



one perKon thus inexplicably explained : — ' As, 
in Godj the Father, Son and Spirit are thret' 
persons and but one God, so, in Christ, the 
Godhead is one person and the manhood 
another person, and yet these are not two 
persons, but one person.' ! 

" With equally ill success did Macetlonius, 
another Rationalist, endeavour to relieve the 
Christian creed of the separate divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, maintaining that the Scrip- 
lures afforded no sufficient authority for such 
an opinion. He was answered that the 
want, as far as it exists, of express testimony 
to this doctrine arose from the unwillingness 
of the Holy Spirit, who dictated the sacred 
writings, to dwell on the share he himself 
had taken in the divine operations there re- 
corded •. A Council, too, was, in the usual 

Cmincils coincided, of rourse, with those of our Protestant 
Prof«8>or, after describing tbe proceedings uf the Council 
nf Ephesus. says, ■' In this /acdous manner was the great 
doctrine of the hypostatical union of the two natures in 
Christ (which has ever since been ihe doctrine of what is 
rulled the Catholic Church) estiiblished." 
• Such is the reason given by Epiphjuius for the 
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way, convened upon the subject; and, as the 
failure of all such appeals to reason, on one 
side, led invariably to increased demands upon 
faith from the other, this attack on the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost but ended, as 
might have been expected, in establishing, 
among the orthodox, his consubstantiality 
and divinity. A majority of the Bishops 
present at that disorderly Council *, — thirty- 
six, if I recollect right, having voted in the 
minority, — came to the decision now incor- 

omission of the Holy Spirit in Paul, 1 Cor. 8, 6. 
« There is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.** 
* A Council assembled by Theodosius, at Constanti- 
nople, in 381. — I have here also taken the liberty of sup- 
pressing a considerable portion of the Professor*s discourse. 
Among his authorities for the ** disorderly** character of 
this meeting, is St. Gregory of Nazianzum, in one of 
whose Poems it is asserted that the great object of those 
assembled at the Council was to procure for themselves 
bishoprics. ** They fight,** says the Saint, " and run 
into schism, and divide the whole world, for the sake 
of thrones,''^ St. Gregory also adds that " the Trinity 
was but a mere pretext for their wrangling, the true 
cause being an incredible spirit of hatred.** 
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porated in the orthodox creed that * the 
Holy Ghost was the Lord and Giver of Life, 
who proceeded from the Father, and who 
ought to be adored and glorified with the 
Father and the Son, and who spake by the 
Prophets/ 

** It was before long, however, discovered 
that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Son, as well as from the Father, — but with- 
out prejudice (said these enigmatical be- 
lievers) either to his own claim to be con- 
sidered as Father, or to the Son's right to be 
considered as only Son; and the fact and 
manner of this new line of procession was 
thus, at last, laid down ; * The Holy Spirit 
is eternally from the Father and the Son, 
and he proceeds from them hoik eternally, as 
from a single principle and by one single 
procession/ ! 

** During the ages of darkness and ignorance 
that followed the period of which I have been 
speaking, the Church was fortunate enough to 
have the undisturbed possession of the Christian 
world to herself; — the few pretenders to science 
who, from time to time, usurped the name 
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of pliilosophers, being almost all of the ec- 
clesiastical order, and therefore pledged to 
devote the whole stock of their wretched 
quibbling knowledge to the support of a 
superstition by which they lived and pro- 
spered, and of which such science as theirs 
was, at once, the offspring and nurse. Little, 
therefore, had religion to dread from the 
light of reason, in those times, when even 
Grammar was thought too profane a restraint 
upon the words of divine wisdom, and to be 
ignorant was accounted an essential qualifico- 
lion of all good Christians*. 

*' In the midst, however, of this dark- 
ness, there had appeared, now and then, some 
crepusculous gleams, which bespoke the ap- 
proaches, however slow, of a more intellectual 
era. At last, in the fourteenth century, the 
night of ages began gradually to clear away ; 
and, with the revival of learning, there burst 
forth a ' morning of the mind,' a spread of 
thought and knowledge, in whose light, it 



asajing oflhosc ciniEi 
nto pqor Theologus." 
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was easy to foresee, Superstition would not 
very long linger. 

" The important change, indeed, which 
was soon manifested in the tone of rehgioiis 
feeling through Europe showed sufficiently 
1k>w the spirit of Christianity may be altered 
or modified by the more or less enlight- 
ened state of the minds that receive it. 
The hostility to the Roman See, expressed 
openly both by Dante and Petrarch, was 
but a foretaste of what the diffusion of a 
thirst for knowledge was yet to produce. 
Within the very precincts of the Church the 
inquiiing spirit began disturbingly to display 
itself; and we find, among other instances, a 
friar of the Dominican order, Savonarola, so 
far anticipating the glorious era that was at 
hand as to venture to couple the word ' Re- 
formation' with the Church*, and to main- 
tdn, in opposition to the preachers of mystery, 
the rtasonableness of Christianity. 

" Notwithstanding, however, such glimpses 



* Savonarola wrote a Ri 
della Riforrtiazione di'lla CLie) 
VOL. II. 
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of a purer em of theology, — glimpses re- 
warded, as in Savonarola's case, with stran- 
gulation and burning.^the anti-papal ad- 
venturers of that period were, it must be 
confessed, far more of fanatics than of Re- 
formers ; nor was it till the ever- memorable 
outbreak of Luther himself that, for the first 
time, in the whole history of creeds, it was 
laid down as a principle, that Religion is to 
be subjected to the jurisdiction of Reason, 
and private judgment made the sole test and 
guide of Faith. From that moment, the 
triumph of Reason over Superstition was, 
however distant, secure. The very intro- 
duction of such a principle into Christian 
theology at once threw open the sanctuary 
to the searching eyes of philosophy, and led, 
by natural and inevitable steps, (which it 
shall be my business, in future lectures, to 
trace,) to that enlightened and philosophical 
state of religious belief whicli you will find 
prevnOing among most educated German Pro- 
testants at the present day." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Reflections on the Professor's Lecture — Commence Se- 
cond Lecture. — Luther. — His qualifications for the office 
of Reformer. 

It would be difficult to describe tbe state 
of astonishment and, at times, utter dismay, 
into which,— though obliged from a sense of 
good-breeding to put a restraint on my feel- 
ings, — I was thrown by the whole course and 
tendency of this most startling discourse ; a 
discourse uttered, be it remembered, by one 
who was not only a Protestarit Professor 
of Theology, but still more, a Minister, as 
I now for the first time learned, of the Hano- 
verian Church ! 

The natural cast of my disposition was, 
as I have before stated, deeply devotional ; 
and I had at this time, notwithstanding my 
general love of inquiry on such subjects, 
formed but little acquaintance with the works 

i2 
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of any infidel writers ; — the few occasions on 
which I had tasted of the cold springs of 
Scepticism having rather repelled than aUured 
me to any deeper draught. 

The irreverence with which, I knew, most 
Protestants, of all countries and sects, think 
themselves privileged to speak of that illus- 
trious array of Fathers and Councils which 
arose, in the early time, as fortresses, along 
the banks of Chnstianity, during the first 
progress of that " river of God " through 
the world, sufficiently accounted to me for 
the views taken by the Professor of the in- 
spired wisdom of those early beacons of the 
truth. It was not till I found him raising 
doubts, and even more than doubts, as to 
the direct agency of God in the promul- 
gation of the Gospel*, and endeavouring to 

• The particulftT paasuge of the Professor's lecture here 
alluded to oc!curred in thut portion of his discourse which^ 
for reasons olieudy given, I omitted. In speaking of the 
durk ages, he hod eaid : " It will be difficult for those who 
legard Christ! snity as a revelation direct from Heaven to 
explain why this revealed knowledge should, at the time of 
speaking, hare shored the fate of all mundane 
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reduce tliat special mission of a Saviour to 
the level of those every-daj' manifestations of 
beneficence which all alike proceed, though 
mediately, from the same divine hand, — it was 
not till startled by his arrival at this advanced 



and ordinary knowledge, and like philosophy, poetry, — 
like the whole circle, in short, of human sciences, — 
should have passed through an eclipse us opaque and 
CBTthly as ever ignorance and auperstirion have combined 
to cast over mankind. That a light, io immediately from 
ihe hand of God, should, tvitbin u few centuries at^r its 
introduetion into the world, not only fail in preventing the 
darkneEs that then fell over every other field of know- 
ledge, but should itself hcconie aa much ohscured bycrafb 
and credulity as were even the basest of those forms of 
superstition that had preceded it, is a auppasttJon too 
monstrous, too derogatory to all our notions of divine 
power to find admiaaion into the belief of any mind not 
wilfully hood-winked. 

" A syiitem of feitb, bowcvcr moral and excellent in 
itself, which follows so naturally the course of human 
weakness and change; which, in a period of ignorance, 
takes the dark and gross colour of tbe times, and in an 
age of increasing dvilizatlon becomes proportionally en- 
I^tened, can assuredly lay no claim to those marks of 
IHvine workmanship, — tbat instant, and constant perfec- 
tion, — thai grand sameness of design and execution, which 
charact Grilles all that bears Che itopress of tbe immediate 
hani of God." 
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siage of scepticism that I was, at last, aware 
in wliat direction my Protestant guide was 
leading me, and sai? that already we were on 
the high road to the " waste wiltlemess" of 
unbelief. 

There was, however, but little time allowed 
me for rumination on what I had heard before 
I was again summoned to hear more, by the 
indefatigable Scratclicnbach, who, presenting 
himself early in my apartment, on the follow- 
ing morning, and resuming his subject where 
we had broken off, proceeded as follows: — 

" In most respects, Luther may be said to 
have been eminently qualified for the great 
task of demolition which it fell to his lot to 
accomplish. Intrepid, vain, self-willed, and ve- 
hement, — fearless of all attacks from enemies, 
and elated easily by the acclamation of friends, 
— with passions ever prompt to suggest what 
was daring, and a perseverance proof against 
all scruples in executing it, — tlie very weak- 
nesses and excesses of his character contributed 
fully as much as its better points to his suc- 
cess. The indiscriminate licence of personal 
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abuse in which he indulged gave a vigour to 
his public displays, in tlie eyes of the vulgar, 
which made all else appear feeble in compa- 
rison, and against which no man who was, at 
all, restrained by decorum, couid hope to con- 
tend with any success. In the same manner, 
bad his natural temperament, as regarded the 
other sex, been aught but what lie hhnself so 
coarsely describes it*, there would have been 
one impulse wanting of the many, strong and 
ungovernable, which, in defiance of decency 
itself, urged him on in his career. 

" No other man, indeed, of the memorable 
band whom that crisis called forth, could have ' 
accomplished what may be called the rough 
work of the Heformation, — the revolutionary 
part of that great change,^with any thing 
like the same abiUty, persei'erance, or suc- 
cess. Melancthon would have been far too 
hesitating and conscientious for the boldj 
Carlostadt too much of a leveller and fa- 



• Ut non est in meis viribiis silum 
fum est rant juris at abi;i(ue [nuliere si 
— See alaa bis Seroiun de Malrimonio 
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natic for the timid, while Zwingli would have 
pursued a plan of Reform too philosophical 
and simplifying for almost all. Even the 
reverence with which Luther clung to many 
of the errors of the old faith, was, however 
weak, of much service, in facilitating his 
general object; as the transition from old 
doctrines to new was thus made to appear 
less violent, and while much was held forth 
for the lovers of novelty to look Jbrwaid 
to, there was also much retained on which 
the reverers of antiquity could look baclc. 

" Nor would it be right, among the various 
requisites for such a mission which he pos- 
sessed, to omit adverting to his private cha- 
racter, as a convivial companion, which, 
among the sources of his influence, was cer- 
tainly not the least popular. The refined, 
retiring habits of a leader like Melancthon 
would have presented nothing broad enough 
to the public gaze; while of Calvin, as an 
beresiarcli, the sour, arbitrary sternness would 
have thrown such an air of rigour round the 
Infant Reformation as would not have been 
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likely to attract many votaries to its cradle. 
The social habits, however, of Luther, his 
jollity, his love of music, the anecdotes spread 
abroad of his two-pint cup*, his jokes, his 
parodies, &c. — all tended at once to divert 
and interest the public, and by lowering him 
to the level of their own every-day lives esta- 
blished a companionship, as it were, between 
him and his most distant partizans. 

" To this very day, indeed, his reputation, 
as a lover of pleasure and good cheer, — 
surviving, strange to say, almost all his theo- 
logical tenets, — still continues to give a zest 
to some of our most popular drinking-songs. 
For instance : — 

♦ The famous goblet which this apostle of Protestantism 
called his " Catechistical Cup,'* and boasted that he could 
swallow down its contents at a single draught See the 
CoOoq, MensaL If there were any need of additional 
testimony to the authority of this work, it would be suf- 
ficient to say that Jortin, in his Life of Erasmus, always 
refers to it, as authentic. 

Of the Reformer's higher order of parodies the reader 
will find a specimen in the appendix to Bower's Life of 
Luther; his more ribald displays in this way are to be 
found in the Table Talk, in Bayle, &c. 
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< D*rum stosset an, 

Und singet dann, 
Was Martiii Luther spricht : 
Chor. Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang, 
Und Narren sind wir nicht ♦.* 



" Such, undeniably, was the assemblage 
of at once apt and powerful qualifications, 
with which Luther came furnished to that 
work of assault and demolition, which forms 
usually the first stage of all radical Re- 
formations, whether in faith, philosophy, or 
politics.* We have next to contemplate his 
character from a far more lofty and trying 
point of view, and having accorded to him 
his full praise, as the assailant of an old 
system of faith, consider how far he is en- 
titled to the same tribute, as the apostle and 
founder of a new one : — and here, in my 
opinion, all eulogy of Luther's character, as a 
Reformer, must cease. 



• ** Then let us drink and sing what Martin Luther 
said — ^who does not love wine, women, and music, re- 
mains a fool all his life, and we are not fools." 
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'* For ttiat great principle which be was 
first the means of introducing into theology, 
namely, the acknowledgement of a right in 
every individual to interpret the Scriptures 
according to his own judgment, it is im- 
possible to express too strongly the gratitude 
which all lovers of religious liberty owe to 
him. For tlie service rendered to Religion 
itself, by making Reason its ground-work, 
those who seek the reasonable in all things, 
in Faith as well as in every thing else, ciui 
never be sufficiently grateful to Luther and 
Ills associates. But here, in the introduction 
of this great pregnant principle, — a principle, 
bearing within it the germ of future con- 
set] uencestoChristianity which its propounders 
little foresaw, — the whole services of Luther 
to the cause of Truth and Rationalism ter- 
minate. His own practice, his notions of 
tolerance, his temper of controversy, the 
whole tendency, in short, of his creed and 
cmiduct, lay all, as we shall see, in the very 

»site direction. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Lecture continued. — Doctrines of Luther. — Consubstan- 
tiation.—> Justification by Faith alone. — Slavery of tlie 
WaL— Ubiquity of Christ's body. 

" Of the policy of retaining a few of the 
minor absurdities of Popery*, as a means of 
smoothing away the abruptness of so radical 
a change, I have already intimated my opi- 
nion ; and had our Reformer confined him- 
self to this slight compromise with prejudice, 
he might have been justified, thus far, on 
fair grounds of expediency. But he has to 
answer for a far more gross, as well as gra- 
tuitous, homage to absurdity. For, not only 

* The Professor alludes to Luther's retention of the 
rite of Exorcism in Baptism, of Private Confession before 
admission to the Lord's table, of the use of the Sign of 
the Cross, of the decoration of Churches with Images, 
and other such observances of Popery, which were re- 
tained in Lutheranism. 
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did he, in the free exercise of that reason of 
which he was so vehement an assertor, adopt, 
to its full extent, the old Popish behef of a 
Real Presence in the Sacrament, but also in 
professing to explain more orthodoxly the 
Tiiodt/3 of that Presence, introduced a new 
and still more monstrous enigma of his own, 
in the place of that mystery which he had 
found, ready made to his hand; thus en- 
deavouring, by the substitution of the small 
word Con, to give a new form and life to 
ihat venerable nonsense which had so long 
flourished under the auspices of the mono- 
syllable Trans. 

" That he was conscientious in his adop- 
tion of the doctrine of a Real Presence, the 
accounts left by him of his struggles upon 
this subject prove*. He was then recent, we 

* The (liiiceiity of LuCber'g tielief in a Real Corporal 
Pfe»ence is marked strongly in hia own dodaration to 
Bucer : " Quicquid dic^o in hac summil Eui^heristie caitsft 
ex corde dico" — " Whatever I say on this main point of 
lU Eucharist, I say from my heail." He also dedarod 
tkit be wouM much rather retain, with the RomaniBts, 
4*^ the body and Mood than adopt, with the S\viss, the 
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know, from the study of the early Fathers 
of the Church, and, accustomed as he had 

bread and wine, without the real body and blood of Christ. 
" Malle ciim Romanis tantum corpus et sanguinem re- 
tinere, quam cum Helvetiis panem et vinum sine (physico) 
corpore et sanguine Christi." 

We have, indeed, from Luther*s own pen, (in his 
<* Sermo, quod verba stent,") a most able exposition as 
well of the truth of the ancient doctrine of a Real 
Presence, as of the futility of the objections which 
his brother Reformers raised to it. Maintaining that 
the words of our Saviour are to be taken simply and 
literally, he points out, as if in anticipation of the fatal 
mischiefs that have flowed from the abuse of figurative 
interpretation by the Socinians, the great danger there 
is in admitting this mode of interpreting Scripture and 
suflfering the mysteries of our salvation to be explained 
away by figure. The same submission vrith which we 
receive the other mysteries of the faith we should 
bring with us, he maintains, to the reception of this, 
not troubling ourselves with arguments either from 
reason or nature, but confining our thoughts solely to 
Jesus Christ and his word. To the objections raised as 
to how a body can be in so many places at once, — ^how an 
entire human body can lie in so small a compass — ^he 
opposes the equally difficult questions, how does God 
preserve his unity in a Trinity of persons ? how was he 
able to clothe his son with human flesh? how did he cause 
him to be bom of a virgin ? 

The very same was the line of argument pursued by 
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been to consider their authority as super- 
seding even that of the senses themselves, the 
strong proofs which he could not but find 
in their writings that they were allj to a man, 
believers in this miracle were, to his still 
subjugated mind, sufficient evidence of its 
truth*. Had he luckily remained as ignorant 
of the Fathers as were, to the last, his col- 
leagues, Zwioglif and Calvin, the world might 
have been perhaps spared this mortifying 



the Fothers ; tind it is with tui iU grace thnt believers in 
the Trinity cim dea^ the cogency of so kindred an appeal. 
" Where Ihe authority, however, of these holy men 
oLuhed with his own notions, as in his favourite doctrine 
of the Slavery of the Human Will, he made no scruple of 
L-ascing it off. Sec his answer to Erasmus, De Sm: 

Arb. r.2. 

t When referred to the Falhcrs for evident agwnst 
Mime of his heretical opinions, Zwingli confessed that he 
lould not find leisure to consult ihose writers; and to the 
famous " Mallet of Heretics," Faber, who pressed him 
hard with such authorities, he answered, " Atqid vel 
aiHinm totnm disputanda eonsumere liL-ehit, priusqusm 
vel miicus lidei utieulus conciliari possic." In such a 
hurry were these men to alter tlie whole sj-swm of 
Chrittianit)', and so impatient were they of any reference 
lo ita earliest and, therefore, purest teaehers. 
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spedmen of the uses to which so vigorous a 
proclaimer of the rights of Reason could apply 
thai faculty, when left to its free exercise, 
hiniseif. 

" The true secret of Luther's version of 
this mystery seems to have been that, failing 
in all his efforts to disengage himself from 
so strongly attested a doctrine of the primitive 
Church, he resolved tliat, though saddled 
with the mystery, he would have the credit, 
at least, of promulgating a new reading of 
it, so as to distinguish, by some variation, 
his dogma from that of the Papists, and thus 
keep the spirit of schism between their re- 
ligions alive. 

" Accordingly, unsanctioned, as he must 
have well known, by the Fathers, who, when- 
ever they venture to speak clearly on the sub- 
ject, always imply that the original substance 
of the elements is exchanged for that of the 
body of Christ, he had the face to intrude 
upon his Church that hybrid progeny of his 
own brain, half Popish, half Lutheran, to 
which he gave the name of Con substantiation 
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— a Qoctrine invented, it is plain^ not so much 
to be believed as to be wrangled about, 
and which, having abundantly, for a season, 
served that purpose, has now passed into 
oblivion, leaving the Mystery, which it was 
intended to supplant, still in possession of the 
field*. 

* It is a signal tribute to the truth of the Catholic 
doctrine respecting the Eucharist, that the three classes 
of Reformers who, in dissenting from it, differed among 
themselves, should, in every objection and argument which 
tliey brought against each other, furnish a weapon against 
them all to the hands of the Catholics. Thus Luther 
was accused by Calvin of doing violence to the words of 
our Saviour, who did not say " My Body is in, or with 
this,'* but " This is my Body;" you must, therefore, said 
Calvin, either admit, with me, no Real Presence, at all, 
or else admit, with the Papists, the mystery of Tran- 
substantiation. On the other hand, Calvin and Zwingli 
were with equal truth accused by the Lutherans of 
putting a forced construction on the words of our Sa- 
viour, who did not say, <* This is the figure, or sign 
of my Body," but " This is my Body;" while Zwingli, 
in return, rated the Lutherans on their imprudence, 
in allowing that the word "is" retains its natural sig- 
nification ; because, if it does (argued Zwingli) the fol- 
lowers of the Pope are in the right, and the belief that 
the bread is converted into flesh must then follow, as a 
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However fitted, indeed, by the peculiar 
character of his intellect and temperament for 
the office of sweeping away, without mercy, 
established errors and prejudices, there cannot 
be a clearer proof of Luther'^s inadequacy 
to the task of founding an original system 
of his own, than the fact that, of all those 
points of doctrine which he himself, in his 
capacity of Reformer, introduced, not a single 
one has survived to this day among those 
Protestants whose Church bears his name. 
And in this respect, as in most others, he 
but shared the fate of all those earlier here- 
siarchs whose respective systems, from the 
want of that upholding authority which the 
Church of Rome alone has ever been able to 
afibrd to doctrine, survived but a short time 
themselves, leaving little more than the name 
of each founder to his followers. 

" The very doctrine, indeed, — that of Jus- 
matter of course. " Fieri nequit quin panis substantia 
in ipsam camis substantiam convertatur." De Ccena. — 
See also his answer to Billicanus. 
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lificatioD by Faith alone, without Works,— 
which Luthei- propounded as the foundation 
of his religious Reform, (and in which he 
but revived, by the way, an old, exploded 
imagination of the Gnostics,) was brought 
into disrepute, even in his own life-lime, by 
the dangerous consequences which his dis- 
ciples deduced from it*; and in opposing, as 
he was somcliDies forced to do, its most ob- 
vious results, he was but passing sentence of 
condemnation on his own boasted principle. 
Having himself, for instance, gone so far as 
to assert the extravagant paradox, that the 
works of men, ' though they might be good 

E appearance, and even probably good, were 
' The im mediate practical oon sequences of this (toctrins 
thus tlescribei! by one of Luther's own dJBpiplea, 
Martin Bucer: — " The greater part of the people Beera 
onlf to have embraced the Gospel, in order to sfaake 
off the jake of disdpline, and the obligation of fasting, 
penance, &c., which lay upon tbrin in tbe time of 
Popery, and to live at their pleasure, enjoying their lust 
uid lawlcEs appetite witl^out control. They therefore 
lend B willing ear to the doctrine tliHt we are juHtiflcd 
by fiiitb olune, and not by good worlcB, having no relish 
for them." — De Rcgn. CliriaL 

13 
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still mortal sins*,' his favourite, Anisclorff, 
thought himself warranted in advancing a 
step further, and maintaining that ' Good 
Works were even an obstacle to salvation J;' 
while another of his disciples, Agrippa, re- 
nounced the obligations of the Law altogether, 
and considered the enjoinment of Good Works 
as a Jewish, not Christian, ordinance. 

" This doctrine, I need hardly remind you, 
was revived in England § by some fanatics of 

• Prop. Heiilk. An. 1518. 

f Tbougli hiiDself but a priest. Lucher took upon 
him, in Cfae unbridled licence of hie self-will, to nmke this 
Amedorf a biEhop. 

i The question " whether goad works were necessary 
to salvation" became, after Luther's death, one of those 
Euhjects of eontrovers^ which were ^itated so fiercely and 
intolenuitly among biB followers. Fur simply maiiitaiiiing, 
indeed, the affirmative in this dispute, the Lutheran Hor- 
neius was denounced as Papist, Majorist, Anabaptist, &c 
and severely condemned by the ihrec universities of Wit- 
tenberg, Jena, and Leipzig. 

§ As a fair specimen of the opinions of these Enjjlish 
Antinomians, I need hut quote the words of their great 
champion, Dr. Tobias Criap, who died in the year 1642 : 
— " Let me speak freely to you and tell you, that Um 
Lord lialh no more to lag to the charge of an Elect person, 
yet in lie Keight o/his iniquib/, and in the ixcas o/riot, and 
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seventeenth century, and to this day, 
1 understand, boasts a number of partizans 
in that country*; so that, in fact, in the dan- 
gerous extravagances of Antinomianism and 
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oS tie ahominaHota that can be committed, — I 
tlien, wbeD an Elect person runE sacb a course. 
(be Lord hatli no more Co l&y to tbat person's charge than 
God hath to Uy to the charge of a believer; nay God 
to lay to the charge ofmick a person than iu: hoik 
1^ to the charge nf a .Saist Iriumplianl in glory !" 
* Most of the English ^atical sects have, at same 
other of their career, taken up this doctrine of 
Luther, Thus it vias a fiivourite tenet of Wbitcfield 
" th&t wc are merely justiGed byim Act of Faith, without 
•ny regard to Works, past, present, or to come." The 
whith ibe Wesleyan Methodists corned the 
doctrine appears from the account which 
Tesley's able disciple, Fletoher, gives of them; — "I 
heard them (he says) cry out Bgunst the hgaUtg of 
wicked hearts, which they said still su^ested that 
were to do lomeihing for Ihar salvation." The same 
r represents some of these fanatics as holding that 
''even adultery and murder do not hurt the pleasant children, 
but rather work for their good. Ood sees no sin in believers, 
ivhatever stn they may commit. My eins might displi 
God, my person is always acceptable to him. Though 
•bouM out-sin Manasses, 1 should not be less a pleasant 
cMld, because God always view* me in C\u'ut"^J1eCcher't 
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Solifidianism we must now look, for the only 
vestiges of that vaunted dogma which formed 
the ground-work of the Saxon Reformer's 
religious edifice *. 

" I must not omit here, in reference to this 
doctrine, to notice, — as proving how unfit 
Luther was to be a teacher either of morals 
or religion, — his audacious interpolation of 
the word ' alone ' in a verse of St. Paul to the 
Romans (iii. 28) for the purpose of gaining, 
by this fraud, some sanction for his own doc- 
trine of Justification by making the Apostle 
assert that ' man is justified by faith alone f .' 

■ The sect of LutharaiiH that seem to have followed 
up moat coniiatently their leader's doctrine, on this head, 
were the origiiml HemliutCere, or Moravians, whose 
founder, Count Zinzendorf, mainiained, among Ma Maxims, 
that "nothing is required to Salvation and to becoming 
our Savioui'B favourite eoul for ever, but to believe that 
another has paid for U5, has toiled, sweated and been 
racked for us." Maxiias of Count ZinzaidoTf—t work, 
revised and corrected by the Count hitnself. 

i He was detected, by Staphyliis, Emser, and others, 
in Htill further fruuds on the text of the New Testament, 
and for the tame party purpose. Thus, in the 6lh verse 
of the Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon, he omitted the 
word "work "after the epithet "good," notwithstanding 
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^^B " Another article of his Reformed creed on 
^^ which Luther prided himself no leas ostenta- 
tiously, (though this, also, he derived from 
that fountain-head of most of his tenets, 
^^bGuosticism) was the absolute slavery and 
^^Bhillity of the human will ; — ^a doctrine, in his 
^^ eyes, so founded on Christian truth, that he 
professed his readiness to defend it ' against 
all the Churches and all the Fathers.' Not- 
withstanding this vaunt, however, and the 
audacious lengths to which he dared to carry 
his paradox, — even to the blasphemy of 
making the Deity the author of man's sin*, 

ihal this word vas, us tbese critics ssaert, in tlie famous 
Complutcnsiati ediidon as well BB ia ihe old editione, in 
Latin, of Robert Stephen. 

* In bis work de Sen>o ArliitHo Luther dedarea at- 
pre«gly that " God worVa the evi] in us as well as the 
good ; that the perfection of faith ia to believe that God ia 
jURt, tbongh by his own will be renders us necessaiily 
worthy oF damnation, so as to seem to take pleasure in 
the tormentB of the miserable." 

We have already shown in the preceiiing volume bow 
la^e a portion of Frut£8tant!Bm bas been borrowed from 
LB schools of Simon IVIsguEond the Gnostics; 
e respeetablu Houree is denved also [his 
n alike to Lucber and Calvin, — which 
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— ^he vfas forced, on this point also, to yield 
to the saner suggestions of others ; and OMi- 
sented, in the framing of the Confession of 
Augsburg, to the introduction of an article, 
in which the Liberty of the Humao WiU 
is admitted to such an extent as by acme 

supposes God k> be the deliberate autbor of mnn's mn uid 
ruin. " It iviis the belief of Simon Magiis (siid Vincent 
of Lerins) that God vas the cauae of all eiii and wicked- 
nesB, as having himaelT, witb his own liands, created nun 
of such a nature as, by its own proper movement, and (he 
impulse of B necesnacj will, is neither able nor wilting to 
do any thing but sin." Cumni. c. Si. Compare vnth tliii 
opinion the foregoing of Luther and the following of 
Caltin: — " Though Adam has destroyed himself and Ma 
posterity, yet uie miul ultributf. the comsplion and lAt guilt 
to the atertt judgment of Ood." f Calvin, Seeponi. ad 
CaluBin. Nebui. ad Art. 1 .J Take also another specimen 
from a Calvinist of the seventeenth century, SiydloviUB : 
" I myself Rcknowledge that, according to the common 
custom of thinking, it seems too crude to say, ' God can 
command perjury, blasphemy, lies, &c.' — and can also 
command that ■ he shall not himself be worshipped, loved, 

honoured, kc.'— Yet all lliiais moil true in iiidf." Vii%' 

diaa Quail, nhguol, &c. One of the Dort divines, 
MaccoviuB ( Professor of Theology at Franeker) niain> 
tained, in still more express terms, thai ■< God docs by no 
means will the salvation of all men, that he daet will dn, 
and that he destines men to sin, as lin." 
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has been even thought to border closely on 
Semi-Pelagianism, 

" In this doctrine, respecting the Will, — 
as in every other, indeed, which he himself 
iginated, — the nominnl followers of Luther 
ik a course entirely different from that of 
their master; insomuch that, in the time 
of Baylc, as we are informed by that writer, 
the Lutherans had been for a ]ong period on 
the verge of Molinism. Bayle adds, too, in 
a spirit of prophecy, the following remarkable 
words: — ' If the Lutherans go on in future 
thus departing from the dt^mas of their an- 
cestors*, there will come a time when they 
will in vain look for their doctrines in the 
Confession of Augsburg; and they will 
.then perhaps do as the monks have done by 



■men pernaps ao as me monKs nave cione oy ^^^ 



• Not only did they desert their Founder's doctrine on 
la point, but also carried vntfa Clieni into (heir later extreme 
of D]iinioii tbe same spirit of intDleraiice which ihey bad 
muiifested in the foriuei. " Since then," eays Gilbert, 
"the Lutherans have gone into tie Semi-Pelagian opinion 
M entirely and so eiifierly that ihey will ndcher Coleiate 
DOC hold communion with my of tbe ntlier pereimsions,' 
Ezpoatiim o/the ThirCi/-niai ArtielBs. 



filberti J 

ipinion I 

oleiate ^^^H 
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the rule of th^ Patriarchs, that is to say, 
pkax all matl£ra agidn upon their Jbrvur 
Jholing*: 

" It mast be acknowledged ^at the pre- 
sent state of Protestantism in Germany, com- 
bined with those desertions to the Catholic 
Church which are daily taking place, confirm 
but too strongly the aciileness of this shrewd 
philosopher's foresight. 

" Nearly the same destiny as awaited the 
other doctrines of Luther attended also his 
Strange notion concerning the Ubiquity of 
Christ's body. Taking for granted that, as 
the divine nature of Christ is omnipresent, so 
must also be that human nature which is 
hypostatically united with it, he drew from 
hence the monstrous conclusion that Christ's 
body is every where ; attempting thereby 
to account for its real presence in the Eu- 
charist, in answer to Zwingli, who contended 
that not even God himself could cause the 



■ Noavella Lellra Cntijuei mt CHistoire du CaU 
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body of Christ to be in more than one place 
at a time. 

" But from this wild doctrine, also, the 
Refonner found himself dislodged by those 
oonsequences which the enquiring spirit he 
bad himself awakened deduced from it. ' If the 
body of Christ is every where,' said Brentius, 
'it is, then, ofcourse, present in a glass of beer, 
in a sack of corn, in the rope with which the 
criminal is hanged.'! Whether we look to 
the doctrine itself or to the consequences 
drawn from it, we must own that the master 
and his disciples were well worthy of each 
other. 

" Such, briefly, is the history of those mis- 
begotten and short-lived dogmas which this 
Reformer had the audacity to present to the 
world as the legitimate offspring of Religion 
by her new consort, Reason ;— -so little liad his 
mind of that power, which only groat minds 
possess, of setting the seal of durability on 
its conceptions, and striking out truths that 
ill last i — though gifted amply with the coarse 
Kfl^ur that can assail and demolish, so utterly 



wanting was he in that prospective spirit of 
Reform, which altera but to improve, and 
remoulds but to regenerate ; which can look 
beyond the mere dazzle of the moment's 
change, and while it clears away the clouds 
of the past, can also send a steady light into 
the future ! 

" Hence was it, as I have already remarked, 
that of all those doctrines which belonged 
peculiarly to himself — all, in short, of his 
system that was not Popery at second band 
— the greater portion found its Euthanasia 
in hia own life-time, while of the remainder, 
all that at present survives is either the mere 
shadow, as in the Church of England Articles 
and Homilies, or the mere abuse, as in the 
tenets of the Antinoraians and Solifidians. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

:ure conlinued — Doctrines of Cidvin and Zwingli 
mpared wilfa (ho£c uf Luther. — Luther's intolerance 
—how far entitled to be cttUed a RationBliBt. — Sum- 
mary of his charucCer, as a Reformer. 

'* Tried by the test which I have applied 

to Luther, — the durability of their respective 

I systems, — both Zwingli and Calvin must 

tend, as Reformers, very far above their 

thief; most of the doctrines of the father of 

Calvinism being still held by his followers, 

in nearly the same form in which they were 

promulgated and consistently enforced by 

himself; while the rational view taken by 

Zwingli of the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper,— as being a mere commemoration of 

the death of Christ, under the symbols of 

, bread and wine, — has become the standard 

tliefof most Protestant Churches*. Even 

• Zwingli'a views on the Bubject of the SBcramen^ 
nyt Bower, " have been adopted not only by the BritiA 
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the ^mple and unmysterious form to which 
Zwingli reduced the rite of Baptism, di- 
vesting it of all that miraculous efficacy 
which superstition had attributed to it, has 
not only been adopted into the creed of 
the Sociniaus, Unitarians, &c.« but, with the 
same good fortune that attended his phi- 
losophic view of the Eucharist, has received 
the sanction of some of the most distin- 
guished among your English divines*. So 

Churches, but by many on the Continent"— Xi^ ofLuthery 
Appendix, 

* Though the Zwinglian or, as it has an equal right 
to be called, Socinian view of the Sacrament had found 
its way into the English Church long before the time of 
Hoadly and Balguy, it was by these two divines that so 
bold and heterodox an innovation upon the doctrines of 
the Church of England, as declared in her Catechism and 
Articles, was first openly promulgated. '* The rite of 
Baptism," says Dr. Balguy, " is no more than a repre- 
tentation of our entrance into the Church of Christ.** 
f Charge, on the Sacraments, J He explains this further 
by saying that " the sign of a Sacrament is declaratory 
only, 710^ efficient ;" thus doing away that effectual and in- 
visibly working grace, which, according to the Articles 
and the Catechism, is given by means of the Sacraments. 
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different has been the fate of the doctrines of 
Zwingli, and even of Calvin, from that which 
has justly befallen the crude, ill-considered, 
and abortive dogmas of Luther. 

■' While, on his own part, too, this clumsy 
Bid precipitate reformer contributed so little, 
I the way either of strength or ornament, 
tovards the structure of the new faith, his 
Ebtolerance led him to oppose violently every 
fort in the work of improvement by others ; 
md it was soon seen that this loud champion 
' the right of private judgment would, if 

SBcne Sodnian spirit, diis Pratestiuit divine Cells 
" the benefitB of (he Lord's Supper aic not pra- 
[t future- The Sacroment is no more than a sign 
it pledge (o BEsiire us thereof. " 

I Kqually devoid of all efficacy and lUfstery vna the 
I Supper, in the eyes of Bishop Hoadly, who 
agreed, with Zwingli and Soeinus, in considering it VS 
nothing more than a mere commemoralive rite: — or, ai 
luB able ProleBtant opponent, the Rev. W. Jjbw, not 
nn&iily describes his doctrine: — " Thus has cliis suthoi 
■tripped the Institution of every myeteiy of our ealvation 
whiali the words of Christ show to be in it, and which 
cmy Christian that has any true faith, though but u ■ 
pain of niuetard-seed, is sure of Gilding in it." 
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he hud his own will, restrict the i 

of that right solely to himself*. His coarse 

and bitter enmity to Carlostadt and Zwingli, 



• The author of the HEatory of Leo the Tenth notices 
with just leprobation " Che severity with which Luther 
treated Chose who unfoitunBtely happened to believe too 
much on the one hand, or too littie Dn the other, and 
could not walk steadily on tbe bair-breadch line which be 
had presented." The same writer reniarks, — " Whilst 
Luther was enguged in his oppositian to the Chureh of 
Eome, he asserted the right of private judgment with tbe 
confidence and courage of a martyr. But no sooner had 
he freed bis followers froio the chains of Papal domination 
than be forged others in many respects equally inlolerable, 
and it was the employment of his latter years to I'uunter- 
tct the beneficial effects produced by his former labours". 

This part of Luther's cbaracier, indeed, ba^ long lieen 
given up by all candid Protestants. The Rev. Dr. Sturges, 
in bis " RefleetioDS on Popery," allows that Luther was, 
" in his manners and writings, coarse, presuming, and 
impetuous ;"Bnd a far higher Buthority, Bishop WarburCon, 
says, in speaking of Erasmus, that the other ReformerSi 
such as Luther, Calvin, and their followers, imderstood 
so little in what true Christianity consisted, that they 
carried with them into the Reformed Churches that 
" very spirit of persecution wbich had driven them from 
the Church of Rome." — Natei on Pope's £j«ay on Cri- 
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for no other reason than that they followed 
their own views of doctrine, not his, showed 
how widely different was his theory of toleration 
from his practice. ' They are,' said he, speak- 
ing of the Zwinglians, ' men damned them- 
selves and drawing others into hell ; nor can 
the Churches have any further communion 
with tliem, or allow of their blasphemies*.' 
In another place, too, he says of these brother 
reformers of his: — ' Satan reigns so among 
them, that it is no longer in their power to 
speak any thing but lies-f-.' 

" With an assumption, too, of infallibility, 
preposterous from such a quarter, he de- 
nounced the most trifling deviation, either 
on the one side or the other of that precise 
Une of opinion which he had thought proper 
to dictate, as a transgression, not only against 
himself, but against God, The defeat of the 
Zwinglians, at Cappel, as well as the death 
of their able Pastor, he pronounced a judg- 
m«it on them all for differing from his version 

• Ap. Hogpin. 

t £pUt, adJac. Prtp. Bremem. ap. Hospin. 
VOL. II, L 
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of the Eucharist. In the same bigoted spirit 
was it that he refused to comprehend in the 
Confederacy of Smalcald either the Zwinglians 
or those German states and cities which liad 
adopted tlic opinions and confessions of Bucer. 
" The same impatience, indeed, of all con- 
trol which he evinced so usefully throughout 
his struggle with the Pope still continued to 
render him impracticahle in the hands of his 
brother Keformers ; and this self-willed and 
selfish principle he allowed to influence him 
in the most important concerns. ' I abolished,' 
said he, ' the elevation of the Host to brave 
the Pope, and I had retained it so long to 
spite Carlostadl *.■' In a similar strain of 
doggeddefiance, combined, too, with the most 
unprincipled indifference as to the error or 
truth of the hasty notion's he took up, we 
find him declaring that, ' if a Council were 
to order the Communion to be taken in both 
kinds, he and his would only take it in one, 
or none; and would, moreover, curse all those 



• Confiis. Pan- 
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who should, in conformity with this decree of 
le Council, communicate in both kinds*.' 
*' How completely he held in subjection the 
', but loo gentle Melancthon,^even to 
the endurance from him of blows, as Me- 
lancthon himself confesses-f- , — would be suf- 
ficiently apparent, did there exist no other 
imony of the fact, from the prominent 
ttion and authority which, immediately on 
Xuther's deatli, his former slave began to 
assume in all the counsels of the party. 
But it was then too late for the mild spirit 
Mclanclhon to have any influence. The 
■lerant character of the Founder had sunk 
deeply and indelibly into his Church ; and, 
as he himself had been accustomed jocularly 
to boast that he was a second PopeJ, so the 
tf Form. Miss. 

Ab ipBO colnpfaos acceperim Ep. ad Thredonaiu 

wretftied life which his tjrrant led hira is desrribed 
jglf in flome of Mclanethoti's confidential leCteri. 
of Btrvitude (lie anys to hia friend Cume- 
}te in Che Cave of the Cyclops; and often 
I think of making m; escape." 

4 When Luther, in going to visit the Pope'i Nundo, 
ISAS. stepped into the cuniagc v 
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followers of his creed but exchanged the 
infallibility of Bulla and Councils for the 
upstart pretensions to the same authority 
assumed by Confessions and other Symbolic 
Formularies. 

" Hence, though Lutheranism has now, — 
thanks to the enlightening progress of Reason, 
— become, like most other such distinctions 
between Protestants, a mere name, its course, 
for nearly two centuries after the death of 
its founder, was marked by a bitterness of 
polemic spirit, a cold pedantry of doctrine 
combined with a hot-headed intolerance in 
practice*, such as never before conspired to 
render religion unamiable, since human sys- 
tems of faith were iirst known in this world. 

" In what respects besides his one, great, 

wa* lo introduce him, he said, laughingly, " Here lit the 
Pope of Oemmny and Cardinal Pome I anus." 

• This intolerance of the Lutherans has been noticed 
even to a late period by trarellera in Germany, Thus 
the Baron de Eieabeck Gays, m speukinf of Frankfort, 
" La seule ehone qui nuise a la liberie de penecr, k 
fhumadisBtion dea niteurs. et Bux progrcs du raaimeree 
el de I'induatrie, c'est llnquisilion qu'eierce le Clerge Lu- 
thfrien, qui forme ici la principale igllse. " 
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and signal achievement in substituting the 
tribunal of Private Judgment for the au- 
thority of the Church, this Reformer has been 
deemed, by Wegschneider, to deserve the 
title of Rationalist, I am wholly at a loss to 
discover*. Besides the instances which I 
have brought forward, from his doctrines, 
displaying an extent of irrationalism which 
goes beyond even the privilege of such sec- 
tarian absurdities, his favourite thesis, on 
which even the Doctors of the Sorbonne 
were opposed to him, that ' there are things 
false in Philosophy which are true in Theo^ 
logy ' may be said to contain within itself the 
very essence of the Anti-rational principle; 
and accordingly, on the first rise of the party 
called Rationaux, we find them frequently 
contesting this thesis with the orthodoxf . 
" It is true that Luther first set the ex- 



• Wegschneider poHsibly meflnt no more than wliat many 
other German lUliunaliHU (as Mr. Pusey informs 
wsert— viz. that "their scheme is f he perfection of that Se- 
formalion which Luther left incompkle-" 

f One of the earliest of the Rationalists, Meyer, 
work, " Phitosophia Scripture Interpres" (irhieh Semler 
idtlished) contends strongly against the notion of Luther 
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ample, — though certainly not with any clear 
foresight of the consequences, — of that un- 
ceremonious method of dealing with the re- 
ceived Canon of Scripture which has in later 
times been adopted, and with such searching 
effect, by far more able inquirers into the au- 
thenticity of the sacred writings. In rejecting 
the Epistle of St, James, as spurious, and 
calling it a ' chaffy' production, ' unworthy of 
an Apostle*,' Luther was actuated, we know, 
by little else than a feeling of pettish impa- 
tience at the authority which this Epistle 
opposes to his own doctrine of Justification, 
— as also at the sanction, perhaps, which it 
affords to the Catholic Sacrament of £x- 

tbat there are many tilings " qu» sunt vera theologic! 
ac phiiosophica falsa." 

* With a aimilHr treedfun Luther expressed his opinion 
of the relative value of the other books of Scripture. 
The Gospel of John be called the Chief Gospel, and 
preferred it hr to the other three. So bIbo the Epistles 
of Peter and Paul were held bf him Co be far above the 
tbree Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, inaoniucb 
that these Epistles, together with the Gospel and FlmC 
Epistle of John, eontain all, in his opinion, that is ne- 
cessBiy for a Christian to know. See his Prtfaee to tkt 
New rcitaiiMiK, 1524. 




treme Unction. In the same manner, his un- 
seemly attacks upon Ecclesiastes and other 
Boolta of Scripture, are to be accounted only 
among those post-prandial effusions of his 
humour, for which, in his soberer moods of 
theology, he was hardly to be held respon- 
sible. 

" Though the example, therefore, from 
such authority, of a want of reverence for 
any part of the received Canon, may have 
tended to weaken, in some minds, that homage 
for the whole which a long reign of Supersti- 
tion had impressed, it would bo paying much 
too high a compliment to the headlong theology 
of Luther to trace to his factious attacks on 
the Epistle of St James and Ecclesiastea 
even the germ of that bold school of scrip- 
tural criticism, for which we are so deeply in- 
debted to the Rationalists ; — a school, which, 
in our own times, has produced a Geseniua 
to call in question the authenticity of Isaiah, 
and a Bretschneider to impugn the genuine- 

s of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

" For the rest, taking into view the pre- 

minant features of Luther's character.- 
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— his intolerance, his ungovernable temper*, 
his weak, anile superstition f, — the rank ab- 



■ " It ie impoaeible," taya Calvin, in a letter to Bul- 
Unger, '* to bear aay longer with the violences of Luther, 
wlioae self-love will not permit Mm to know his own 
defects, or to endure contTadictJon." Those who wisb, 
indeed, for ftvourablf portntiCs of the Reformers must 
seek elsewhere tbwi in the pictures they have dra\vn of 
eairb other. In return for the polite names whicb Luther 
lavisbed upon his fellow Protestants, calling them " blas- 
phemers," "heretics," " devils," Sic. they as freely retorted 
upon bim such titles aa the New Pope, the New Anti- 
christ, and said that " those who could bear his vio- 
lence must be as mad as himself." The same candour 
respecting each other seems to have pervaded the 
whole refonning circle, and while Melancthon tells us 
(Testim. Prof, ad Frid. Myam.J that Carloslartt vna a 
brutal ignorant fellow, more of a Jew than a ChristJan, 
we are informed by Calvin fEp. Cah.) that Bucer was 
full of tortuous and double-dealing ways, and that Osi- 
ander (in whose jokes Luther took such deliglil) was ■ 
man of the most profane miivprsation and infamoua 
morals. (M^ Ep. ad Caiiifr — Calf. Ep. ad MeLj 

+ Besides the fancies of Luther, already mentioned, re- 
specting his interviews and dialogues with the devil, he 
imputed also to this faniiliat the severe illness of which 
he was near dying in 1532. In the same manner, some 
remarkable meteoric phenomena, wbich occurred in the 
following year, were, as Seckendorf tells ua, attributed by 
Luther to diabolical agency. T^s historian, too, has pre- 
■erved a letter from the Reformer to n servtuit-maid wkl^< 



■^•■irniil, 



surdity of those parts of his faith which 
lie parodied from Popery, and the want of 




■appoied to be ponsesaed b^ a demon, u 
"Gindd well be more weak or oW-womaniBb tlian it 

Wich the exception of all that related to the operstionB 
of (lie devil, in which department Luther's powers of be- 
lief shone unrivalled, his friend Melancthon was even more 
grosaly Buperstitious tLui himself. Jt appears from bis 
Letters that, wMlu employed on the Confesiiion of Augs- 
burg, he attended aniioualy to all stories of prodigies that 
were abroad, hoping to collect from them omens as to the 
auceesa of his cause. An extraordinary overflow of the 
Tiber, — a mule delivered of a foal, with a foot like that of 
a cnuiei appeared to him, both of them, signs Chat some- 
tiling serious was at band ; while the birth of a ealf with 
two beads, within the very territory of Augsburg, was an 
omen, he thought, of the approaching destruction of Rome, 
by Bctisni. Thia last portent, indeed, he commtinieatei 
seriously, in a letter, to Luther, acquainting him at the 
same time (hat, on that very day, the Confession of Augs- 
burg was (o be presented to the Emperor ! That a mind, 
capable of such flights of absurdity, should believe also in 
the predictions of astrology was not to be wondered at ; 
uid accordingly we find that this noble victim of supersti- 
tion was constantly brooding over the horrors of his own 
horoscope, which among other tbreatened misfortunes, had 
ibretold that be was to be shipwrecked in the Baltic 

Addicted as was not only Melanctbon, but, — as would 
»eem from his letters, — the greater number of his cor- 
tbis absurd belief in astrology. It does not 
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all stamina in those abortions of doctrine 
which he chose to father himself, — his utter 
failure in bequeathing to his followers one 
lasting dogma, but his complete success in 
transmitting to them the worst bitterness of 
the dogmatic spirit, — having glaringly before 
us these characteristics of his whole career, 
both as man and reformer, it requires, I must 
say, the summoning up of all our most grateful 
recollections of the vast service rendered by 
him to mankind, in throwing open the docu- 
ments of Faith to the search of Reason, to 
keep alive in our minds even a due show of 
respect to his memory, or enable us to listen, 
without impatience, to the eulogies that are 
sometimes lavished on his name, 

qipesr, as far as I ran leam, tliat the; were an; of theni 
acquainted witb tbe aUeged prediction, respectin); Lulhec 
himself, whicb, through tliu aBlrologicsl qalculations of 
Landin, was discovered in Danle, Infmi. Cant i. (See 
the remarks on this passage in Mr. Taafc's ingenious 
Comment on Dante. Murrag, ISSH.) Ae a Etill further 
proof that the poet could have meant no other than Lu- 
ther by his " Greyhound," M. RoBsetti has, it seems, 
found out that the word Veltra is but oa anagram of the 
great Reformer's name ! 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

; continaed : — the Refonner, Zwitigli — superior 
bU tlie others — Mb doctrine on the Lord'e Supper 
|Dd Baptisn) — original author of RationaliBm — fol- 

F lowed by Souinus Ana]*^ between Trans ubetontis- 

lion and the Trinity. 



'* Of all the men, whom the great crisis 
the Hefonnation called forth, the most 
clear-sighted, consistent, and euhghlened, was, 
beyond all question, Zwingli; and it is 
amung the instances which show how, in all 
such revolutions, the thinkers anticipate the 
actors, that the mind of Zwingli was already 
in advance on the road to religious freedom, 
at a time when Luther still lingered in the 
dark thraldom of Popery. That to the latter, 
when once roused, the praise of enterprise 
and its reward, success, were most amply 
due, cannot be denied. But the advantage 
in mind, which Zwingli possessed over him at 
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Etsrtin^ he maiDtalned ever after ; — ^not only 
throughout their joint living career, hut in 
those important effects which have, to this 
day, survived themseJves. 

" Of the short-lived dogmas, indeed, of 
Luther, it may be said, (to borrow an il- 
lustration from one of your English writers,) 
that ' they rose like the rocket, and fell like 
the stick ;' while not a »ngle one of those 
doctrines which Zwingli either introduced 
or adopted, — such is the vitality which good 
sense can infuse into all that it handles, — has 
been suffered to pass away from the Protestant 
faith; for, white his rational view of the 
Eucharist very early supplanted both the 
monstrous mystery of Luther and the evasive 
Real Absence* of Calvin, his simple and un- 

• The C^TiniBtic view of the Eirchwigt is thua ex- 
plained b; a learned ProtestBnt: ■' Calvin and BezB wiU 
nol allow the bread and wine to be so much as the vehicle 
of the body and blood, but make thtse things not ontj' 
distinct but very far distant from each other. They al- 
lowed nothing but bare elements to be taken from the 
celebrator, atid if men, over and above, receive the body 
wd b}*ud of Christ, that was to be attributed to their own 



mysterioua doctrine respecting Baptism has, 
for a long time, beeii adopted by most Pro- 
testant Churches, and has even found its way, 
in spite of Catechism and Articles, among 
your subscribing Church of England Divines. 
" Nor was it so much by the example he 
thus set towards clearing away the alleged mys- 
teries of Christianity, as by the mode of in- 
terpreting the text of Scripture which he 
adopted for this purpose, that Zwingli eeto- 

faith, by n-hicli they imagineiJ they (viild cnmmunirBte of 
the body and iiluod, at any other pluce, and in any other 
religioiu action, as well as at the Lord's Table or at the 
SaciMoent." — JoAnson'i UiiUoady Sucrijke. 

The Bame industriouE inquirer into Chrietiati antiquity, 
Mtfa, in ipvaking of the view of this Sacrament now pre- 
nlent in the Church af England : — " But what all afei 
•od Chriatians before thought too mean aud ba^e to be 
tlw whole enlertaiiiment for giious souls at the Table of 
die Lord, that ia, mere bread and wine, without either 
mtimt or spiritual body and blood joined lo them, or ac- 
eompanying them, without any divine grace or benediction 
■bed upon theni by the Holy Ghost, — these weak ele- 
menU, barely set apart for a pious u^e. our Arminian* 
and Socinians have eubslituted for ihe Medicine of Im- 
monality, the Sanctifying Food, the Heavenly aa well ■■ 
Earthly Thing, the Spiritual Nourishment, the Divine 
Substance, the Tremendous Mystery of the Ancients." 
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blished his clmms to the gratitude of all lovers 
ai the reasonable and the intelligible. The 
rule laid down by him, for this great object, 
and which he fully exemplified in his own 
manner of dealing with the Eucharist, is 
simply as follows: — never to let the mere 
literal sense of a passage of Scripture stand 
in the way of a rational interpretation of its 
meaning; but, wherever the words, taken 
literally, would imply something irreconcile- 
able to reason, to solve the difficulty by 
having recourse to a metaphorical sense. 

" Thus when Christ, for instance, in insti- 
tuting the Eucharist, said, taking the bread 
in his hands, ' This is my body,* the words, 
thus solemnly uttered, were accepted, there 
is no doubt, by the Primitive Christians, 
in their strict literal sense*, even as Christ 

* To this belief, as being that of the ancient Church, 
the immortal Leibnitz thus bears testimony: — Aiunt enim 
(the Impanatores) corpus Christi exhibere in, cum et sub 
pane: itaquecum Christus dixit, hoc est corpus meum, 
intelligunt quemadmodum si quis sacco ostenso diceret, 
haec est pecunia. Sed pia atUiquitas aperte sails de^ 
i^ravit panem mutari in corpus Cliristh vinum in son- 
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himself uttered them; and the miracle which 
he then announced, as one permanent, through 
all future time, in his Church, held its place 
in the faith of the whole Christian world for 
a period of no less than fifteen centuries. 

" In the just confidence, however, that no 
antiquity, however venerable, has any right 
to establish a prescription in favour of fiction 
and error, the philosophic mind of Zwingli at 
once saw through the misconception which 
had, even from the apostles themselves, veiled 
the meaning of these words, and, by the appli- 
cation of that test of scriptural truth to which 
I have just referred, showed manifestly that, 
in saying of the bread ' This is my body,' 
Christ could have meant only ' This signifies' 
or ' is the sign of my body.' 

" It was, I repeat, in his bold adoption 
and enforcement of this simple mode of inter- 
pretation that Zwingli's chief and inappre- 
ciable service to the cause of Rationalism lay. 



guin™ pHBsimque hie V 
qiiam l^tini tronsubBtan 
ThaJogicim. 



K Bgnoacunt oiptastoiclieisin 
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For, though he himself did not extend the 
principle further than to the Eucharist and 
Baptism, it has been, by later followers in 
the same naturalizing path, applied to other 
mysteries not less untenable. It is therefore 
to the example first set by this Reformer in 
rejecting all that was miraculous in the Sacra- 
ments, that we owe that process of simplifi- 
cation which the whole svstem of Christianity 
since has undergone, till, gradually purified 
through the successive strainers of Armi- 
nianism, Socinianisni, and Unitarianism, it 
has, at length, settled into that clear and, 
if I may so say, filtered stale of belief, 
unobscured by mystery, and unembittered 
by controversy, which is exhibited in the 
rationalized creed of our Protestant Churches 
at this day. 

" In mystery and supernatnralism has ever 
lain the strong-hold of priestly influence ; and 
the two grand and unfaihng sources of this 
influence, in the creed which preceded those 
of the Keforniation, were the ileal Presence 
and the Trinity. In getting rid of the first 
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of these, the Swiss Reformer not only opened 
an inlet for light on this one particular point, 
where, as Milton said of his own blindness, 
* Wisdom was, at one entrance, quite shut 
out,' but also, by the principle which he 
applied, as a touch-stone to this long-standing 
miracle, prepared the way for the fate, at no 
distant day, of its twin mystery, the Trinity. 
He was, in fact, suspected of being, on this 
latter doctrine also, a Rationalist; insomuch 
that Luther, who was too acute not to perceive 
that all such mysteries have one common 
cause, called on him publicly for an explana* 
lion of his orthodoxy on the subject. 

" It was, indeed, hardly possible these 
men should be blind to the sure and natural 
consequences of the revolutionary principle 
which they were introducing into religion ; 
and how clearly Melancthon, at least, foresaw 
that the Nicene mystery of the Trinity would, 
in its turn, be arraigned at the bar of all- 
judging Reason, appears from a passage in 
one of his letters, where, speaking of Servetus, 
he says, ^ You know I always feared that 

VOL. II. M 
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there would be, at last, this outbreak about 
the Trinity. Good God ! what tragedies will 
these questions, Whether the Word is a 
Person, Whether the Spirit is a Persoa, give 
rise to among our descendants* !' 

" So conscious was Zwjngli himself of the 
invaluable prize which he had lighted on, in 
this discovery of a mode of interpreting Scrip- 
ture which would bring its mysteries down to 
the level of human reason, that he used to call 
his application of this principle to Christ's 
words his ' Margarita felix,' or ' happy pearl/ 
— as tjiough with a sort of joyful anticipation 
be was looking forward to those still further 
triumphs over error which future champions 
of Reason would, with tbe same simple weapon, 
achieve f. 



■,, T(i.!.c I 






liac uliquando enimperent. Bone Deus, qufllfs tragicdias 
eiteitobit hiec quieatio ad Poateroa, u itrm inmrii i Aiyit 
„ trT.> ir,tT^r„ T, Ti,„/^.—Lib. 4. Ep. 140. 

\ In fliia mude of interpreUtion, as iu every tbing eUe> 
tie BJicienI heretics snticipftted the modem. ThuB Ter- 
tutlian telU us fde Jlesarrecl. Carniaj that those who op- 
posed, in his time, the doctrine of tbc Besuirection of the 
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^^B** Nor was there long wanting one to wield 
^^fci« weapon with a degree of courage and effect 
which will for ever render his name 'a hissing* 
in all priestly ears, — -the learned and excellent 
SocinuB. The very same principles of inter- 
pretation by which Zwingli had been enabled 
to relieve Christianity from the portentous in- 
cubus of a Real Presence, were made equally 
available by Socinus for the subversion of 
Christ's divinity, and of all the complex ma- 
chinery of mysteries connected with that be- 
lief*. In one of his works, on this latter 

flesb, argued tfaat " the language of Scripture is treqnently 
figiinLtivc, and ought to he en considered in this instance ; 
ihe reatirrection or which it sptnka being- a montl or spi- 

■ The doctrine of Christ's Satis^tion, for instance, is 
thus got lid of by Socinus : — " Even though I should 
find it written, nac to Bay once, bnt frequently, in the 
Sacred Writings, I still would not believe it in the sense 
which you have put on it. For, as that is utterly impus- 
<)ble, I would interpret all such passages accordingly, 
giving them the sense that suited ray views of the matter, 
aa I have done with many other passages of the Scriptures." 
— SoeiiU Lib. 3, de SerBalore. 

A* further sjiecimens of his manner of applying tli 

rule of interpretation) it need only be mentioned that in 

K3 
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subject, we find the great parent of Socinian- 
ism pointing out as well the analogy that exists 
between Transubstantiation and the Trinity 
as the similar processes of reasoning by which 
both are to be rejected * ; and the following 
are the terms in which he sums up his 
parallel: — 

his Exposition of the First Chapter of John*s Gospel 
he overleaps the difficulty which there meets him tn 
limine by maintaining that John, in calling Jesus the 
Word of God, uses at once a metaphor and a metonymy ; 
and the passage (v. 14), where it is said that " the Word 
was made Flesh," he explains away by showing that the 
verb tytvtro, which is here translated " was made," means 
sometimes simply " was,'' " Therefore," he adds, " we 
ought not, in this passage, to translate the verb was made 
flesh, but, was flesh. For it has been sufficiently proved 
already that by the term, the Word, must be understood the 
man who was bom of the Virgin Mary, who could not 
be m^tde flesh, but was flesh." — A disciple, it must be 
owned, worthy of him who first showed that the words 
" This is my body" mean " This signifies my body !" 

• The biographer of Socinus, Toulmin, in defending 
this mode of " having recourse to a figurative and more 
lax sense of all such passages as otherwise assert things 
derogatory to the divine perfections," adds, " there is 
no other way of evading the flyrce of the Papist's argument 
for Transubstantiation, from the express words of the 
Institution. *' 
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" ' But, as the monstrous and sophistical 
notion of the Eucharist has been by the help 
of God so plainly exposed that even children, 
with reason, laugh at and explode it, and it 
is now evident that what was reckoned the 
most divine mystery of the Christian Religion 
is the grossest idolatry, so we hope that the 
shocking fictions concerning our God and his 
Christ which at present are supposed to be 
aacred and worthy of the deepest reverence, 
and to constitute the principal mysteries of 
our religion, will, with God's permission, be 
so laid open and treated with such scorn 
that every one will be ashamed to embrace 
g, them or even bestow any attention on them.' 

^^^Sodn. Opera, Tom. I. 

^^" •' It is more peculiarly, perhaps, in that branch 
oftheHistoryof theReformation which relates 
to the rise and progress of Anti-Trinitarian 
doctrines that we are able to trace, step by 
step,the natural working of the principle which 
that revolution, in favour of reason against 
juthority, introduced. TJie impossibility of 
ing a boundary, at which Reason, once 



I 
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started on her inquisitorial career, shall con- 
sent to rein in her speed, could not be more 
strikingly exemplified than in those successive 
stages of Reform by which the dignity of 
Christ's nature was lowered from its divine 
station^ losing, at every stage, some attribute 
of glory that once belonged to it, — first, 
to the subordinate, but still heavenly rank 
assigned to it by the Arians; then, by a 
further fall, to the region, half heavenly, 
half earthly, of Socinianism ; and from thence 
down, by rapid descent, to the entirely human 
solution of the whole mystery, in the creed of 
the Unitarian. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



recondniied AntiCrinitoriBn doctrineB ai 

Reform ers — Vfllentinus Gen tills SociniRiiisni — 

weak points. — Progress of Anritrijiitarianism — l 
Holy Spirit, not a Person, but an attiibule. 



B " Amoi^g those bolder speculators who vcD- 
'tared, early in the progress of the Reformat 
tion, to express openly their dissent from the 
received doctrine of the Trinity, the only one 
whose opinions or the subject seem to have 
been stated clearly, either by himself or others, 
was Valentinus Gentilis. This Italian Re- 
former (one of the scions from that nursery of 
Antitrinitarianism, established in the year 
1546 at Vicenza) though he was for despoiling 
the Saviour of his Godhead, still allowed him 
to have been a super-angelic spirit, born before 
all worlds, who became incarnate in the 
human body of Jesus, with the view of effect- 
ing the salvation of man. 
. " The next step, in the descending scale. 



was the doctrine of Socinus, who, rejecting, 
ab a notion unsanctioned by scriptural evi- 
dence, a!l belief in the pre-existence and 
superior nature of Christ, held that he was, 
by nature, man, though of miraculous birth, 
— ^being conceived of the Holy Spirit and 
born of a virgin, without the intervention of 
any human being. Thus being properly, said 
Socinus, the Son of God, and endued with 
divine wisdom and power, Christ was sent, 
with supreme authority, on an embassy to man- 
kind; and, after his death and resurrection, be- 
coming, like a God, immortal, received from 
the Father all power in heaven and earth, 
having all things, with the exception of God 
himself alone, placed under his feet. To a 
Being invested with this divine sovereignty 
med naturally to follow that divine wor- 
ship was due; and Socinus, in according such 
worship, was far more consistent than a great 
number of his followers *, who, while they 
hesitated not to believe that a human creature 

e ipirit of vaiiation and diesension which 
has marked the coune of eveiy other hranch of Pio- 




could have been elevated to all this God-like- 
sway, yet, with a reservation not very in- 
telligibla, refused to invoke so mighty a 
reign in their prayers. 

" It required, in truth, but a very little 
further advance of the rationalizing principle 
to supersede, by some more plausible scheme, 
the well-meant, but wholly untenable system 
of Socinus, who, by this transfer of all the 
power of heaven and earth into subordinate 
hands, made of Christ a sort of Mairc du 
Palais and degraded the Almighty into a 
Faineant. One of his disciples, Palseologus, 
had suggested, — evidently as a meansof escape 
from the grand absurdity of their system, 
— that though such power might have been 

teataiiliam we find al«ti among the SaciniiuiB. Aftei the 
wriva] of Soeinua in Poland, the Unitarians there formed 
tbittf-two distinct societies, wbic^h had, as we ue totd, 
vcRTCely any common principle but tMs, that Jesus Christ 

waa not the true God Dictionnaire dea Hirenei, 

Those who take bh intereet in the history of Unitarian 
doctrines will find their curiosity gratified by the in- 
structive iki-ich of the progress of Socinianism which Dr. 
Hees has prefixed to Ma edition of the RMOvian C»to- 
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entrusted to Christ, during his stay on earth 
and before the fall of Jerusalem, he had, since 
his death, resigned all into the hands of the 
Father, and no longer himself directed the 
concerns of his kingdom. This easy escape, 
however, out of an absurdity, which was even 
more gross than that of the believers in the 
God-man*, was rejected indignantly by So- 
cinus, who, with the self-opinion characteristic 
of a system-monger, still persevered in his own 
views ; and the following extract from his 
answer to Fala^otogus, in which, it will be 
perceived, he disposes of all the arrangements 
of the Divine government as familiarly as 
he would any matters of mere earthly con- 
cernment, will show, at once, the difficulties 



■ The nbsurdity of the scheme of Socinus is IhuB 
sneered at by a brother inSdel — " And though the So- 
ciniana disomi this practice [of ollowiag eeeniiiiR contia- 
dictions in rsligioii], I am mistakiMi if either they or the 
AHuiB can make their notiona of a dignified and Creature- 
Cod eapable of Dirine Korahip appear more reasonable 
than the exttavBganciea of other sects, touching the 
article of the Trinity.".- TWaWs CkriMimitg not ti^- 
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the Bystem which he wished to substitute 

the Trinity, and the grossly human hypo- 

by which he endeavoured to get rid of 




don 
is ■ 



" Thus does he argue with his disciple : — 
*' ' If Christ be not removed to any distant 
place, from whence he cannot himself govern 
his kingdom ; if he be not hindered by other 
engagements; if, lastly, he live for ever and 
be not fallen into inactive sleep, it is most 
weak to suppose that he hath resigned his 
Jdngdom to the Father, especially when the 
:red Scriptures say not a word of it. 

If you allow Christ's care of his king- 
dom before the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
is very plain, for what reason should you 
lieny it after this and assert thai he has re- 
red it to his Father ? Is it because Christ 
perhaps since removed to some remote 
place from whence he may not be able to 
govern his kingdom, or is so engaged in other 
concerns as to have no leisure for this office 
does he sleep during this interval, for 



4 

i 



, concerns as to have no leisure for this office ? ^^1 

tdocH he sleep during this interval, for I ^^M 
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cannot imagine that you will be so mad as to 
say that he is again dead*.^ — Socin. Opera, 
Tom. II. 

" This, from a worshipper of the Power of 
Reason, was, it must be owned, but a sorry 
offering at her shrine. But even the failures 
of such bold adventurers, in the cause of 
truth, have their use ; — the very wrecks they 
leave become beacons for the guidance of 
those who follow them. The opinion f, that 
Christ was neither to be worshipped nor in- 
voked, was but a forerunner of those further 



* Who could believe that it was of a man capable of 
uttering such blasphemies that the following eulog^um 
was pronounced ? — ** High, most deservedly high as those 
great Reformers stand, Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, in 
the Book of Fame, Faustus Sodnus will be found to 
rank as high in the Book of Life, which is of more con- 
sequence." — Theological Repository i Vol. I- 

f If we may believe his persecutor, Socinus, (for, how- 
ever strange it may appear, these apostles of free-thinking 
have almost all been persecutors) David went so far as to 
assert that << it was the same thing to invoke Jesus Christ 
as to pray to the Virgin Mary and other dead saints.**-^ 
Sodn. Opera, Tom. 2. 
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curtailments of his dignity which were soon, 
in the natural course of such sifting inquiries, 
to take place. It was now found that his 
miraculous conception was unsupported by 
any scriptural authority, besides that of the 
introductory Chapters of the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke; and this evidence, on the 
subject, a bold and unscrupulous spirit of 
criticism, which had now enlisted itself in 
the service of Rationalism, pronounced to be 
spurious*. 

" The simple humanity of Chrisf s nature 
being thus clearly established, all that con- 
fusion between celestial and earthly natures, 
which had so long puzzled and shocked 
all reflecting Christians, was, to the great 

* Some of the English Unitarians, content with re- 
jecting only the two first chapters of Matthew^ retain 
those of Luke, in which the passage relating to the 
miraculous conception has been explained by one of 
their most learned wiiters, as not necessarily supposing 
that there was any thing supernatural in the conception of 
Jesus. — Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel, hy Dr. 
Carpenter* 
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relief of common sense, effectual] j got rid of ; 
while, by a similar verdict, or rather series of 
verdicts, the third member of the Trinity was 
disposed of in the same rational and satisfac* 
tory manner. By a scale of reduction, even 
more summary and rapid, the Holy Spirit was, 
in Kke manner, lowered, till, from its high and 
substantial station, as a constituent Person of 
the Godhead, it came to be stripjied, at last, 
of all claims to be considered a Person, at 
aU; — the conclusion to which the Socinian 
Reformers came, on this point, being that the 
Holy Ghost implies the Power and Energy 
of God, and is, according to the Scriptures, 
not a person, but an attribute*. 

■ After referring to numerous authoritiea on this point, 
e of tie Editors of the Raeovian Csleflhisra (Wis- 
sowatiue) thus coticludcs : — " It la most sufe. therefore, 
adhering to the proper import of the word, to believe the 
Holy Spirit to be the power and energy of God, and 
Ponsequently his gift, bb is clearly revealed to us in the 
Holy Scriptures, both of the OM slid New Testament." 
There was, on this point, however, some difference of 
opinion among these sectaries, snil the Father of the 
English Unitarians, John Bidte, was one of those whoi 
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one of the '^^H 
I, may be ^^B 

I 



In this outline of the course of 
it branches of the Rtfurmation, may be 
;ed the working, step by step, of that natu- 
izing principle which has more or less 
operated, throughout the progress of them 
ail, and must, sooner or later, bring alt to the 
same simplified result. And for these happy 
■still happier in the further conse- 
[uences yet to spring from them, — we are 
indebted, primarily, of course, to that grand 
principle of the Reformation, which brought 
^matters of faith within the jurisdiction of 
saeon, but secondarily, and above all others^ 
ohim who asserted that principle in its fullest 
ixtent, the bold and philosophic-minded ' 
Kwingli. 

' In fact, by none of those who co-operated | 
jprith him was the spirit of their mighty cause i 
uuntained with half such consistency, while I 
hnng, or transmitted with half such effect to 

e told, " took the Holy Spirit to be a Person, 
Ihtcfoflbe Heuvenly Spirits, Prime MinUler of Ood ( 
Hid Christ, and therefore called the Spirit, by vfay of ex- I 
iidieaee."— Brief IlUlors of the Uaitariaiu, 1687. 
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othac times. Luther himself was, as I have 
shown, disqualified both by his temper and 
his superstition* for leaving behind him any 
durable monument but his name ; while Me- 
lancthon, though hurried forward in the foam- 

* To the picture of Luther's already presented in 
these pages, I cannot help adding two more touches, — one, 
from his own unerring hand, — which the ahove remark of 
the Professor suggests to me. In a preface to his works, 
written but a short time before his death, the Reformer 
says, " When I engaged in the cause of the Reformation 
I was a most frantic Papist; so intoxicated, nay, so 
drenched in the dogmas of the Pope, that I was quite 
ready to put to death, if I had been able, or to co-operate 
with those who would have put to death, persons who 
refused obedience to the Pope, in any single article.** 
That he carried this amiable temper with him into the 
new extreme which he espoused cannot be doubted ; and I 
shall only add to the specimens already given of the 
tolerance of his spirit the account which Seckendorf, the 
able apologist both of Lutheranism and its author, has 
left on record respecting the dispositions of his hero 
towards the Jews. It was Luther's opinion, says Secken- 
dorf, that their synagogues should be levelled with the 
ground, their houses destroyed, their books of prayer and 
of the Talmud, and of the Old Testament be taken from 
them, that their Rabbis should be forbid to teach, and 
forced by hard labour to get their bread, &c. &c< 
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ing wake of his leader, still sighed for the safe 
moorings of the Church, and was, at heart, 
half Papist*. 

" Nor less unfit, though in a very different 
point of view, was Calvin, for the task of re- 
conciling religion to reason, and establishing 
a faith such as men of sense could adopt. 
After rejecting, — or rather juggling away-f*, 

• The Professor alludes no doubt to Melancthon's 
opinions in favour of the Primacy of the Pope, as well as 
his decidedly Catholic language, on the subject of the 
Eucharist, in the Apology for the Confession of Augs- 
burg. It is curious enough that the very same passage, 
firom the ancient Canon of the Mass, (implying expressly 
a change of substance, in the elements, after consecration) 
which gave such scandal by its admission into Melancthon*s 
Apology was adopted afterwards in the Liturgy which 
Charles I. endeavoured to force on the people of Scotland. 

f By no other word than "juggle" could the Pro- 
fessor hare half so justly described the sort of conjuror's 
process by which Calvin, in his mere mockery of a Sacra^ 
ment, first lays before us the " proper substance'* (as he 
prodaims it) of Christ's body, assuring us that it is 
ts substantially present to the communicant as was the 
Holy Spirit under the form of a dove, and then, presto, 
by a sudden wave of the wand, converting this real pre- 
tence into an absence, and showing that the receiver and the 

VOL. II. N 
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— the oldest mystery of Christianity, he intro- 
duced others, entirely unknown to antiquity, 
in its place ; and, while that which he cast off 
was but chargeable with beiog offensive to 
human reason, what he adopted impUes im- 
peachment of the character of God himself. 
For what less can be said of his mystery of 
Election and Reprobation — a mystery into 
whose dark recesses none can look without 
shuddering, and which would make of the 
Almighty a Being such as even his own 
Chosen could not love*. 

thing received are as distant from eacb other a» earttl is 
from lieaven ! 

It is a strong proof, however, of the force of our Sa- 
viour's words, in insdiucing Che Eucharist, that, while 
they compelled Luther, against his will, tu believe in a 
Real Presence, they Forced Calvin, ivi^ no lees reluctance, 
to endeavour to srem to believe in il ; — though, after 
all, the true explsnalion of Calvin's doctrine on this point, 
is to be found in the protsne pun of his disciple Beia, 
who said that the body of Christ " non mn^s esse in 
Oimi qaam in Cano." 

' The following concise andjusCstatcinent of Che fearful 
h^^pothesis of Calvinism is from Bishop Coplestnn's clearly 
reasoned treatise on che subject — " We caunof, in- 
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To Zwingli, in shovt, alone, of all that 

leniorable band, can the combined qualities 

to constitute a great Rerormer be 

ibuted. Enterprizing, but temperate, 

ling the speculative in subordination to 

B Being who tnoici oil things liut 

wiU come to pass should Gubject aiioiher being of Mk own 

creating to trial ; that he should expose this being to 

lem;itatioii, ^niotni; what the issue wilt be, and jeC spegb 

to him before, nnil treat him afterwaids, aa if he did not 

know it-" 1 have already flhown (page 89) into what 

(Hgbtful blasphemies the imtunil coiisequenee of thii 

doctrine betrayed Luther and other supporters of it. 

^H . V''b ^<1»^ ■^<>i<^'^^''^* another necessary consequence 

^K Calvinism was put by a certain Landgrave of Turing 

WS great patron of the Reformed Doctrines, who, on 

bmng admonished by his friends of the dissolute course 

of life he was leading, made answer, " Si prsdesUnatug 

D, nulla peccatnpoterunt mibiregnumccElonimauferre; 
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the practical, and while throwing his energies 
into the present, still looking forward to 
the interests of the future, — firm in his own 
views and purposes, yet tolerant of the op- 
posing opinions of others, — this great man not 
only, while living, showed himself worthy of 
the free cause for which he died, but, in 
dying, bequeathed a legacy of his spirit to 
mankind, in that rational mode of inter- 
preting the Scriptures which he taught, and 
the consequent release from mystery, and its 
attendant, Priestcraft, which the application 
of that golden rule has since achieved for us. 
" To the slow, but sure, working of this one 
simple principle, we are indebted, I repeat, 
for the state of the Christian world at this 
moment. Hence, that philosophic calm, or, 
— as fanatics choose to denominate it, — In^ 
drfferentism^ which has succeeded to the 
bitter and vehement controversies that once 
convulsed all Europe. Hence, the deniers 
of Christ'^s divinity, whose fate, in former times, 
would have been the dungeon or the stake, 
may now deny, with impunity, — may even 
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pass muster as Christians, and take their sta- 
tion in the rear-ranks of Belief unmolested*. 
" Even into regions tliat might have been 
supposed the least accessible to such liglit, the 
subtle influence of this principle has yet un- 
erringly worked its way ; for, look to your 
boasted Church of England, — who could ever, 
in the days of an Abbot or a Laud, have 
foreseen the possibility of such phenomena, 
among her Bishops, as a Hoadly and a 
Clayton f ? What prophet would have then 

■ Tbe position of Unitarianism on the Bctile of Chris- 
tiaii belief is well described by the late Bishop Heber,' 
who calls it a system which " leans on the utmost verge 
of Chrislianity, and which has been in so mimy instances 
■ Btepping-stone to airtipie Deism." The accomplished 
Bishop woidd, no douht, have been shocked to be told 
(what is, nevertheless, but too true) that his own religion 
was but the first of the Blepping.sloties in this path. 

t Of the Essay on Spirit which this distinguished 
Pr«Ute of the Church of Ireliuid published under his own 
mint, in 1751, the seBlous Whituker thus speaks^ — "This 
folly (of Arisiusm) has been recently revived by what 
appears a monster of absurdity to these later ages, an 
I Arian Bishop of the Church. Bishop Clayton revived 

I It in bis Essay on Spirit." 

I It luu been said (hat Clayton was only guilty of the 

I iaprudertce of lending his name to this work, which wu, 
I ia realil]', Ibe production of a young dergytnan of hi« 




dared to predict that a day would yet arrive, 
when the mark of Arius would be seen peep- 
ing from under the mitres of the Establish- 
ment, and even Socinianism be allowed to 
touch, with her disenchanting wand, the long 
vaunted orthodoxy of the Church of England 
Sacraments*? 

diocese. But the hostflity of this bishop, not only to 
the Athanssian, but the Nicene Creed, and the bold 
eiTort which he made, by appealing to the HoUM of 
Lords an the Bubject, to have both Creeds expunged 
ftom the Liturgy of the Irish Church, show that though 
not, perhaps, the author of the Essay in question, he 
concurred sufilcienlly with it, in spirit, to he held an- 
Bwemble for all its heterodoxy. 

> Id cha^ng the Hoadlyan Gcheme of the Sacraoicnt 
with Sodnianiam, the Professor but echoes the language 
of one of the few Prelutes of the Chureh of England who 
hare thought proper to declare themselves against this now 
prevalent opinion among the members of the Establish- 
ment. In a Sermon, preached before the Universi^ of 
Oxford, the late Bishop Cleaver, after impressing upoD 
his hearers the intimate connexion which subsists between 
the importance of the Lord's Supper and the dignity of 
Chrisfa nnture, — insomuch that any depreciation of the 
high beneRts of the former is, in efiect, a denial of the 
divinity of the tatter, — proceeds to say that the lame 
acquired in certain quarters by Bishop Hoadly's Plain 
Account of the Sacrament was "^r tlie mlie of ill CDW- 
nonon uijfA Soanian nulions," 
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'e continued. — Effects of Che rationalizing mode of 
as exiiibited in Gcnaiaiy. — Contrasts be- 
L tween past and preeeut state of ProtestantiBm. — Inspira- 
E tion of the Seripturea rejected. — Autlienticit; of book* 
I e( the Old and New Teatameiit queetioned, &c. &c. 

We have seen that, even within the 
guarded precincts of the Church of ^England 
Establishment, — pledged, as it is, by Arti- 
cles, and moreover bribed, by rich rewards, 
into orthodoxy, — the natural consequences of 
the primal principle of Protestantism have, in 
many instances, shown themselves, and would, 
doubtless, under a system of Church Govern- 
less appealing to strong worldly con- 
Tations, have been still more fully, or I 
lould rather say, more openly developed. 
" But, — to bring home at once to the scene 
of its most extensive and signal results, this 
inherent and ever working principle of the 
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Reformation, — need I point elsewhere than to 
my own country, Germany, for manifestations 
of its activity and its power ? can we ask any 
more convincing proof of the efficiency of 
that one simple doctrine which taught that 
the Scriptures are to be interpreted according 
to the light of Reason, than is afforded in the 
deep, radical, and all-pervading change which 
it has worked throughout the whole system of 
religious belief in Germany * ? 

" Among that people, who once, in their 

* *' It needed not be added (says the Rev. Mr. Rose, 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge) 
that the Protestant Church of Germany is the mere shadow 
of a name. For this abdication of Christianity was not 
confined to either the Lutheran or Calvinist profession^ 
but extended its baleful and vtrithering influence with 
equal force over each." — Sermons. 

Similar to this is the account given by a German 
writer, Baron Starke ; — ** Protestantism,** he says, " is so 
degenerated that little more than its mere name subsists 
at the present day. At all events, it must be owned it 
has undergone so many changes, that, if Luther and Me- 
lancthon were to rise again, they would not know the 
Church which was the work of their industry. **-«£]i. 
tret, Pk3osoph 
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zeal for tlie infallibility of Scripture, main- 
tained that the whole of it had been dictated 
verboHm by the Holy Spirit*, — that the 
very Hebrew points and accents of the Old 
Testament were inspired, and, Btill further, 
that even those fornuilaries and Confesuons 
of Faith, every line of which teemed with 
materials for wrangling, were, one and all, 
su^ested by the same Heavenly prompter, 
—among that very people, so vast a change 

Surli on (!xaggemted tb^ory of intipiniliiin (saya 
Puaey) did unduiihredl; contribute mauily to stiake 
Germany tlie belief in Cbe doetriiu? itselt, since the 
seemed to depend upon thie faulty tbeologtctd 
. It w»s afandrd idea of ex]iediencii,in tupporl if 
ttl main Prottstaid pnaitim against Ikr Romaaiili, whici 
give rise to Cbia eyntem among them. Deeply bsve llieir 
ieicendanta to regret their abort-sighted policy." 

Thus wai party-Bpirit at thL- bottom of all, during tlie 
firet struggles of Protestant! sm, llaring set up the 
filUC) u their sole guide, in oppusitioa to the CBtbdks, 
to uphold iu entire inspiration, in every word and gylli^le, 
beemmc k point not so much of religion as of honour with 
thepuiy; and the eonsequence ha-'been, aceording to the 
Ordinsry course of such extremes, that the descendants of 
Aose very men who cried up the Bible as every thin|b 
bkK »aw succeeded, at we see, in degrading the Bible 
to almost nothing. 
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has the reasoning principle wrought*, that 
they now reject nil supposition of inspiratioo 
whatever, and regard the whole of the Scrip- 

• The following- enract from the Sermons of Mr. Rose, 
— the gentleman to whom we owe our first full itislght 
into the state of Proteataiitisni in Germany, — contains, in 
a few word^ such a general view of [hEsnbject as mufsave 
me the trouble of referring to hia authority for the de- 
twls; — " They (the rationalizing Divines of Germany) 
ore bound by no law but tbeir own fancies ; some are 
more and some less extravagant i but I do them no in- 
justice after this declaration in saying, that the general 
inclination and tendency of their opinions (more or less 
forcibly acted on) is this, — that, in the New Testament we 
shall find only the opiniaiu of Christ and the Apostles adapted 
to tbe age in which they lived, and not eternal truchi; 
that Christ himself had neither the design, nor the pow«* 
of teaching any system which was to endure ; that, wben 
he taught any enduring truth, as be occasionally did, it 
was without being aware of its nature ; that tbe ApoitJet 
understood sdil less of real religion ; that the whole dot- 
trine, botb of Christ and his Apostles, as it ia directed to 
the Jews atone, so it was gathered in fact from no other 
source than the Jewish Philosophy ; that Christ bimself 
erred and his Apostles spread bis errors, and that, conse- 
quently, no one of his doctrines is tu be received on their 
authority i but (hat, without regard to the authority of the 
Books of Scripture, and then: asserted divine origin, each 
doctrine is to be eianiined according to the principles of 
right reason, before it is allowed to be divine." 
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tures themselves, from beginning to end, a 
series of venerable, bnt human, and, there, 
fore, fallible documents. 

*' In that same country whose theologians 
once prized the Old Testament as an equally 
valuable repository of Christian faith with the 
New, — seeing under the veil of its types the 
substance of the Gospel, and in its prophecies 
an inverted history of the mission of Christ* 
^-in that country a more inquiring and dis- 

t ' " They held," Bays Mr. Pusey, in spettking of those 
former theologians of Germany, " that all the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of Christianity were even to the Jews as 
much revealed in the Old Testament as in the New, and 
that the knowledge of these doctrines was as necessary to 
their ealvatioti as ouis." He then adde that " no erroi 
Kema to have prepared so muph for the subsequent re- 
action, in which all prnphtcy was discarded, all doctrine 
eon«dered to be precarious." — Historical Inguiri/. 

To such 3. length were these notions carried at that 
period (about 1640) that the celebrated Lutheran, Cn- 
liltus, was accused of Arianism and Judaism, becdUHe he 
thought that the doctrine of the Trinity was not revealed 
with equal clearness in the Old as in the New Testament ; 
Bor was, under the old dispensation, as necessary to sal- 
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cerning theology has now severed all such 
connexion between the two codes. Instead of 
finding Christ every ■where in the pages of the 
Old Testament, these divines (as was once ob- 
jected to Grotius*) find liim no-where; — the 
prophecies hitherto assumed as having re- 
ference to the Saviour being meant really to 
refer to the future state of the Jews, and 
having, consequently, no further connexion 
with Christ than as accommodated by himself 
andothers to his mission. The many wonderful 
instances which the Hebrew Scriptures re- 
cord of the direct interposition of God in 
this world, are no longer looked upon as 
aught but Jewish images and dreams : those 
historical narratives for whose truth, and even 
verbal accuracy, the Holy Spirit, as thar dic- 
tator, used formerly to be held accountable, 
are now explained away, as allegories, or re- 



* It WHS said, with reference to their different modes 
of interprelHtion, that " Cotceius found Christ every 
where in the Old Testament, wid Grotiua found jiira 



jected, as forgeries ; anti even that most im- 
portant of atl, on whose Irulli so much of Chris- 
tianity depends, the Mosaic History of the 
Creation and Fall of Man, has been shown 
to bear on its face the features of mythologio 
fiction *. 

" While thus of the Old Testament our 
views have undergone such a change, some of 
our illusions, respecting the Neie, have been 
no less thoroughly dissipated. The notion, 
indulged in so fondly by our ancestors, not 
only of the inspiration of the whole volume, 
but of the uniform purity of its language, 
throughout, could not stand before the pro- 
gress of an improving s|iirit of criticism ; and, 
accordingly, — imitating rather the boldness of 
Luther himself than the blind homage paid 
by his Church to every syllable of Scripture, 
— our Divines have dealt as unceremoniously 

• On this point, the German Divines have not bad all 
li't KjitioniiliiiiD to themselves, as the R«v. aiitbor of the 
'■ Free Inquiry" was even before hand with these critici 
ill riditilling the notion of " a Serpent's spaJtiog and 
rwwning."— Sm MiMelon'a Essay on this autijert, and 
iIm bis Letter to Ih. Walerlutid. 
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with most parts of the New Testament as did 
the great Reformer himself with the Epistle 
of St. James. They have shown that, in moat 
of the Epistles, gross errors and interpola- 
tions abound, — the latter traceable chiefly to 
about the beginning of the second century; 
while not only the Epistles but the Gospel 
attributed to St, John have been proved by 
Bretschneider to have been the productions of 
some Gnostic of the same period ♦. 

" Nor is this all; for even the trust-wor- 
thiness of the remaining three Gospels has 
been called seriously into question by a most 
important discovery which we owe, in the 
first instance, to the sagacity of our learned 



■ In the Preface to this work Bretschneider justifies 
his object in writing it, both by tlie eiample of Luther 
and tbe prindptea of the Evangelicsl Church — ■< Eun 
enim judidi libettatem non eoIudi antiquiesima sibi vin- 
dicavit ecclesia, aed efi quo^jue uaus eat Luthenis, eadem- 
que denique prindpiis ecclesiie evangeliae eat quam 
convenientissima." Many other (lermnii tbeolt^ang, 
besides Bretsclin elder, and, among the rest, Cludius, (Su- 
perintendent of the Lutheran church, at Hildesheini ! ) 
have taken gimilBT views as to the spuriousncss at the 
writings attributed to St. Jobn. 



Michaelis, but which others, since his time, 
have brought still further into light. The 
fact proved, as it appears, from clear in- 
ternal evidence, by these critics is, that the 
Three first Gospels are not, in reality, the 
works of the writers whose names they 
bear, but merely transcriptions or transla- 
tions of some anterior documents*. To the 
proofs brought by our Rationalists of this 
Bfcct, there has been, as yet, no satisfactory 



^B * By BerCbold, one of thoae critics who aEaeit the ex- 
iMecce of a common document, it is mnintiuned that tlua 
nriginBl of the three first Gospels was written in Anunaic 
The KpistleG of St. Paul, too,_Bsnell as, indeed, nil the 
other Epistles, — he a&sertB, in like manner, to be merely 
mnsltttions from the Aramaic ; so that, aa an able writer in 
the British Critic has remarked, on the subject, " instead 
of the good old-fashioned notion that (he New Testament 
it a eoUectJon of worta composed by the pereons whose 
nunes they hear, and who wrote under tlie immediate 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we must now believe 
that the original narrator of the Gospel History was an 
unknown person t and that the Gospels and Epistles, 
which we read in Greelc, are merely translutions made by 
some persons whose names are lost, and who betray them- 
•elvei by several blunders in the work which they under^ 
took."— Jb/p/, 1828. 
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ansv^er from the orthodox : and thus the 
miDds of all thinking Christians are left to 
the painful doubt iivhether the same hands 
that copied may not also have interpolated, 
and whether Protestants may not find that 
their sole guide of faith is, after all, but 
a dubious and fallible dependence, without 
those lights of tradition by which, conjointly 
with the Scriptures, the Catholic Church has, 
through aU ages, steered her course. We 
know, from undoubted evidence, that, about 
the end of the second Century, both the 
forgery of new Gospels and the adulteration 
of old ones prevailed throughout the Christian 
world, to a very great extent ; and the latter 
species of fraud, if we may trust their mutual 
accusations, was, in an equal degree, practised 
both by heretics and by the orthodox;— 
* Ego Marcionis adlirmo adulteratum (says. 
Tertullian) Marcion meum.' 

*^ But however, ultimately, the question 
respecting the genuineness of these documents 
may be decided, the rational mode in which 
we now interpret both their facts and their 
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doctrines completely purges them of all that 
fanaticism and mystery from which Super- 
stition has hitherto drawn her chief aliment; 
and our method of solving all such unsound- 
nesses and inconsistencies in doctrine, is, like 
most methods that are found efficient in their 
operation, simple. It being admitted that, on 
some points, — and, among otherK, for instance, 
'demoniacal possessions,— Chrisiaccommodated 
himself to the prejudices and superstition of 
his hearers, we think it warrantable, wherever 
his precepts are found to jar with sound 
reason, to seek in the sametemporizing policy 
the solution of such difficulties. 

" The doctrinal port of the New Testament 
being thus sifted of its iri-atinnalism, there 
remained but the task of reconciling to the 
laws of reason and nature, those deviations 
from the course of Irath which its recorded 
miracles present; and this not very easy 
service our theologians have attempted, with 
success as various as the modes which they 
have adopted for their purpose, — sometimes 

VOL. II. O 
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resolving the whole wonder into a mere ex- 
aggeration of natural phenomena ; sometimeB 
showing, as in the instance of Jesus walking 
upon the sea, that to a preposition, mistrans- 
lated, the entire miracle owes its origin*; 
and sometimes even (as was the case in the 
time of Mesmer's celebrity) attributing the 

• According to this solution of the miittcle, which 
we owe to a Pnyfomr of Theotogg, Paulus, the word* 
»i ntt txkatrat rtfirannrrit are to be tranalsted " walk- 
ing bg the sea," instead of " walking or the sea." 
His explanation of the miracle of the tribute-money 
and the 6sh is equallj worthy of a Proteetont Professor. 
" What Bort of miracle is it," asks Paulus, " which is 
commotdy found here? I will not say a mimcle of 
about 16 or 20 groschen, (2a. 6d.) for the greatness 
of the Tslue does not make the greatness of the mi- 
racle. But it may be observed, that as, first, Jesos 
received, in general, support liom many persons, (Judas 
kept the stock, John xii. 6) in the same way as One 
Rabbis lived from such donations ; as, secondly, so manj 
pious women provided for the want< of Jesus ; as, finally, 
the daim did not occur at any remote place, but at 
Capernaum, where Christ hud friends, a miracle for 
about a dollar would certainly have been superfluous." 
For a further account of this predoos Theologian, (M 
Rose, Stale of Prvteslantitia in Germani/. 
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wonderful cures performed by Christ to the 
effects of Animal Magnetism*. In short, by 
one explanation or another, all that is mira- 
culous in the relations of the New Testament 
has been evaporated away effectually, leaving 
nothing but the mere human realities behind. 
" Thus, of all that imposing apparatus of 
miracles, — which, having been conjured up 
m a necessary appendage to Christ's Divinity, 
should now, along with that Divinity, be suf- 
fered to pass away, — the only one that still 
retains a hold on our faith is the great miracle 
of the Resurrection, to which, in despite of 
all reasoning, human nature slill clings, and 
which, therefore, but few of our theologians 
have yet ventured to call in question-f. 

■ In speaking of the enthusissu for animal inagnelism, 
vho went so fiir us to attribute to it ihi; nusing of the ap- 
parition of Samuel by tbe Pylhonesa, the Abbe Grrgoire 
Mjn, " Comme les nfologuea Froteslans, ils appliquent i 
d'ftutres &ils aumaCurels iscantes dons la Bible ceCte 
Ibauniaturgie m^cale qui tendroiC a demolir taut le plan 
de la r^v41ation." 

f Among these is Paulu£, who, in hta Commenlai;. 
uierts, that C'brin did not really die, but suffered a fiinl- 
o3 
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*' Into a detail of tbe various doctrines, 
reputed hitherto as the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, which have already fallen before the 
all -conquering march of Kationalisni, it is 
not niy intention here to enter. Suffice it 
to say, throughout that region, — including 
Switzerland* within its circle, — which saw 



iiig lit. One of tbc fatbers of BAtionaliBm, Sender, held 
tlie ReEurrection to be a sort of poetic mjlliul, wMch wu 
to be received in some moral or allegiirical sense ; and 
Wegsehneider says, that though Christ senW to the by- 
standers to expire, yet, aitei a few hours, being given up 
to the eeduloiis care of his friends, he returned tu life on 
the third day. 

Mr. Pusey looks upon it as one of those symptoms of a 
returning reverence for Christianity which he is saoguine 
i^nough to perceive in the piesent state of tbe Germuns, 
that the doctrine of the Resurrection has resumed it!i ptaec 
in their creed. " MHny," he says, " I beard of, olhei^ I 
aaw m Germany, who had formeriy been cold Rationaiists, 
but who were now in different degrees approxirngting to 
the fulness of Christianity. From the stage in which the 
oni! grest miracleofoui Saviour's Resurrection was held 
as the basis of Cbristjan revehition, from this stage on- 
wards there was pi'ogress." — Hislorical Enquiry. 

• " The miiiistPra of Geneva," says a Protestant 
>\-ritEr, Grenus, " liave already [>asBed the unchuiigeable 
barrier. They have beld out the hand of fellowship t« 
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ibo birth, llie triumphs, the excesses of the 
Heforraation ; that region, where iotolerance 
once rioted over its viclims; where Pestelius 
vas condemned to death by the lawyers of 
Wittenberg for no other reason than that he 
differed with them on the subject of the 
Eucharist i where Calvin brought Servetus 
to the stake, and the Bernese Reformers be- 
headed Gentilis, for opinions scarce more 
heterodox, on the Trinity, than those of 
Whiston and Dr. Samuel Clarke;— through 
that whole region, not only the Trinity, but 
every doctrine at all connected with it, the 
superior nature of Christ, the Personality of 

Dnu ind k> the enemies of the &ith. Tbey even blush 
■o make mention, in their CatechiEme, of Orii^nnl Sin, 
whliout which the Incomiitian ofthc ECernul Ward is no 
longer necesaHiy." 

Rdiuseaii, in bis Letlre<i de la Montupic, Rives much 
dw tame account of the Qenevese of hi« ovi-n time : — 
" Wlen asked," he BByE, " if Jesus Christ is God, they 
i0 not dare to BDK«-er. When asked, what mysterien they 

•dnit, tbey still do not dare loanawer A 

pbiloBopher casts upon them a rapid glance and penetrates 
(licm at once, — be leea they are Arians, Sociniuis." 
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the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation*, the Atone- 
ment with its attendant mysteries, have all, 
by the great mass of Protestants, of all 
denominations, been cast oW, as fictions and 
absurdities, from their creed. 

" Finally, — to close and crown this series of 
striking contrasts which the Germany of the 
nineteenth century presents to the Germany 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth, — I need but 
point to the extraordinary coalition which lias, 
within these few years, taken place between 
the two principal creeds into which the Re- 



" We find clear work niaileofaU these mysteries by 
a Gfrnuui divine, CannabicL, wbo in a " Review of ibe 
ancient and new Dogmas of the Christittn Faith," coolly 
set! aside the Trinity, Original Sin, JuBtiflcadon, the Satifr- 
facdon of Christ, Bxptism, and the Lord's Supper, aw 
taught in hU own Church. This levelling divine (wlto 
held one of the highest dignides in the Lutheran Church) 
thus speaks of the Trinity : — " The dogma of the Trinity 
may be removed, without scruple, irom religious in- 
struction, an being a new doctrine, without foundation 
and contrary to reason ; but it must be done with greiit 
drcumspecdon, that weak Christians may not take tieantlal 
at it or a pretext to reject all religion !" 
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formation, in its first progress, branched. Of 
all Churches, perhaps, that ever existed, the 
mostfiercely intolerant has been theLutheran*, 
— not only in persecuting, imprisoning, and 
even excluding from salvation, as heretics"f", the 
members of her sisler Church, the Reformed 
or Calvinist, but also in nurturing within her 
own bosom such a nest of discord j as had never 

• " Da toutes lea sectee du ChriBtittnisme," saya 
Rousseau, with just flevprity, " la Lutbfrienne me parSit 
la plus inconsSquente. EUe a r^uni comme i plaiair 
Mntre elle seule toutes les objections qu'cllease fontl'une 
a routre. EUe eet en psnituJier imolfrante cooune 
I'Eglise Romaine; main le grand argument >ie celle-ci lui 
manque; die est inlolerante eons savoir pourquoi."" 
Leltrti de la Manlogne. 

t Thus ft learned Professor, Fecht, in a work " De 
BeadtiidineMortuorum in Domino," expressed bis opinion 
that bU but Lutherans, and certainb/ all the Rerurnied, were 
eiduded from salvation. But to Lutherans he asserted 
that the tenn " der sclige," or " died in the Lord," ought 
in an caEPB (o be applied, even though they had led noto- 
riously ungodly and profligate lives, and on their death- 
beds hod not given the least indication of repentance — Ste 
Mr. Piuey-a Hittorical Enqvinj. 

t Among the instances of Lutherans persecuted by 
Lutherans, lahall only enumerate Strigel, imprisoned three 
jeaiB for inaintBining tbat man was not merely passive in 
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before been engendered by theologic hate, 
— Ultra Lutherans, and Melancthonians re- 
fusing each other the rites of communion 
and burial *, — Flacianists against Strigelians, 
— Osiandrians against Stancariansf,— each of 
these parties hating its opposite as inveterately 
as all agreed in detesting their common enemy 
the Calvinists. Yet this very Church, bom, 
as it was, and nursed in discord, till strife 
seemed the very element, the principle, of its 
existence, has, within these few years (thanks 
to the becalming power of Rationalism) sunk 
quietly into coalition with its ancient foe, and 

the work of his conversion, — Hardenberg, deposed and 
banished from Saxony for only approximating to the Re- 
formed doctrines on the Communion, — Peucer, Me- 
lancthon's son-in-law, imprisoned ten years, for espousing 
the cause of his father-in-law*s follower^, and Cracau, 
put to the torture for the same Anti- Lutheran offence. 

* The origin of this controversy was the extravagant 
assertion of flacius that " original sin was the substance 
of human nature." 

f By Osiander it was maintained that our justification 
through Christ was derived from his divine nature solely* 
while Stancarus ascribed the work of justification to his 
human nature alone. Thus did these ** graceless bigots 
fight," — ^for ever in extremes, and for ever in the dark. 
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now shares amicably with it the same templeE, 
ihesameniiiiiaters, and the same Sacraments*! 
" To the eternal glory of Reason, the 
world now beholds the edifying spectacle 
of two religions once so nautualiy hostile, that 
each would have freely granted salvation to 
be attainable any where but within the hated 
pale of tlie other, now quiescently snbsiding 
into a partnership of belief, — with creeds sim- 
plified, it is true, on both sides, to so rational 
an extent, as to leave them, even were they so 
disposed, but few dogmas to dispute aboutf , 

• One of the compromiBes by n'hlcb ihis strange union 
hsH been eSecled is not a little curious. Tbe Lulberons 
had lieen BccuBtomeil, like tbc CaCbolic^ to use a small 
mfer, whole; tbe CBlviriisis bread, ivbicb tbey broke. 
They now use in common a large Lutberan wafer, which 
i* broken, like tbe Calvinistic bread. 

We bnve here a type, if 1 may so say, of the fate of 
German Prut es tan tie m altogether. It vnis respecting tbe 
tulalanct in the EuchnriFt that tbe^e Churches {imt fell 
into rariance, and now a mere compromise as to the 
icafir has been Biifficient to bring them together again '. 
Well might tbe Abb£ de la Meunais eay, " Le Prolta- 
aMimtfal'igvf "'csl failnrmi mr des ruin'a." 

f As a conlirmation of all tbat ia here stated by [he 
PnifesBor, I give the lolloping passage from an English 



aad, widi thai bat and sole guard agamst 
dttKBflon and craft, a freedom fiom all daric 
and nnchairtaUe niTsteries. 

'^ To Zwiogli wliOy both by the example 
and the rule wlndi he held oat io applying the 
tooch-fitone of common sense to the mystery 

tnfdier, Mr. Jaooby wbo, in spealm^ of the leocmcQiatioii 
in question, njB, ** Tins onion is sud to haye spread still 
wider a s|niit of indifference upon sacred sobjects. The 
disdngnishing tenet of the Lotherans, and that which is 
contained in their Symbolic Books, to which the clergy 
profiess adherence, is the doctrine of the Real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, in the bread and wine, in 
the Lord's Sapper. This tenet, though it has been ever 
the profession of the Lutheran Church, has been long 
abandoned by almost the whole of its ministers. The 
Reformed, or Calvinistic ministers, had, like their 
brethren of the Lutheran party, little to give up. Their 
distinguishing tenets of predestination, election, perse- 
Terance, and impelling grace were passed over in their 
public services, as obsolete dogmas never to be introduced, 
and it was generally understood that, for a century past, 
they have been scarcely entertained by any considerable 
number of the clergy ; so that the union which has been 
effected is not imagined to have had any other practical 
effect, but that of making the common people think re- 
ligious worship, under any form, as much a matter of in- 
difference as this union, thus easily effected, shows that 
different opinions are to their teachers." 
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of the EuchariRt, was the main source, I egdn 
repeat, of all the consequences I have been 
describing, we are indebted for other bold 
lights, in the same adventurous track, which 
would yet more fully illustrate the working 
of his principle, but to which the extent this 
Lecture already has reached permits me barely 
to allude. The gloomy dogma of Original 
Sin, — an evident graft from Manicheism, — 
was among the doctrines discarded by this 
enlightened Reformer*, who, in rejecting the 
notion that Baptism washes away sin, denied 
that there is any original sin to wash away. 
As on the existence, too, of this innate cor- 
ruption depends the necessity of aRedemption, 
we can little wonder at his adopting a scheme 
of Salvation so comprehensive, that, according 
to his view, the great heroes and sages of Pa- 
ganism arc no less admissible to the glories of 




* He hdd it to be a niisfortune, a malady of man's na- 
ture, — not an, nor incurring the penalty of damnation. 
" ColliKimuH ergD peccaCum originals morbum quidem 
oae, qui Camen per se noti culpubilia est, nee damtiBtiotiiB 
pcenwn infene potest."— rraedij. de Bapliam. 
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Heaven than St. Paul himself. In his Con- 
fession of Faith addressed, but a short time 
before his death, to Francis I., not content 
with assuring that monarch that he might, 
expect to meet, in the assembly of the Blessed, 
such illustrious ancients as Socrates, the Sci- 
pios, the Catos, grouped, side by side, with 
Moses, Isaiah, and the Virgin Mary, he an- 
nounces also, as part of the company, the 
Demigods Hercules and Theseus, and at the 
head of all places Adam and Jesus Christ 
himself. 

^^ I have already intimated that, during his 
life-time, some suspicion attached to Zwingli 
of being less orthodox, on the subject of the 
Trinity, than were most of his brother Re- 
formers ♦ ; and though he succeeded, as 

* Calvin, toO) was accused of heterodoxy, on this sub- 
ject, by the Lutherans, and a book was published by 
Hutter, one of their most violent divines, to prove that 
Calvin " had corrupted, in a detestable manner, the most 
illustrious passages and testimonies in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, relating to the most glorious Trinity, to the God- 
head of Christ, and the Holy Spirit" 

The grounds of this charge against Calvin are to be 
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we are told, in vindicating himself, on this 
point, to Luther, I am inclined to believe, 
from the little ceremony with which, in 
so flolemn a document, he classes the Sa- 
viour undiatingui shingly with all this motley 
group of Saints and Demi-gods, that the 
suspicion of his heterodoxy, on the subject 
of Christ's divinity, was not without founds- 
tioa. In truth, to a mind far less penetrating 
than that of Zwingji it could not fail to have 
been self-evident that the very same motive 



bund in tbe view taken by that Reformer of eonie of 
Ihose propheeiea and types of tiie Hebrew Scriptures 
which are, bf most Chrisliana, regaided as hiving reference 
to Christ, but which Cnlvin, autidpating the ayatem of 
the RatiaoBlists. applied solely to the temporal condition 
and prospects of thejeus. Iti noticing tliis mode of in- 
lerprelstion (which Professor Scralchenbach might have 
dted, among his instances of tbe ralionaiiziag spirit of 
ProteBtaniism) Mosbeim thus speaks ; — " It must, how- 
ever, be observed that some of these interpreters, and 
more especially Calvin, have been sharply censured for 
applying o the temporal state and circumstances of the 
Jews, several pmphi'eies that point tu the Messiah, and 
to the Christian dispensation in the most evident manner, 
and thiti mnuvivg tome uf the most striking argumaiU m 
/ocuur o/llit diKiniln oftht Gosptl." 
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and principle on which he had acted in explain- 
ing away Transubstantiation — namely, that all 
which is uninteUigible should be held to be 
incredible,— would lead, with equal certainty, 
to the overturn of the no less inexplicable 
enigma of the Trinity. It was on these 
grounds that the latter doctrine was at- 
tacked afterwards so successfully, by Sodnus; 
and the two strong holds of mystery having 
thus fallen before the summons of Reason, 
all those other inroads into the ancient terri- 
tory of Faith, which it has been my object to 
point out to you, have followed naturally 
in succession,^^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Letter from Miss • •, — Marriages of the 

Reformets (Ecolampadiua.— Bucer. — CtJ\Tii and his 

Idelettu. — Lutbec and his Catbarine de Bore. — Thar 

Supper. — Hypocriay of the Reformete 

llenge at the Black Bear— The War of the Sa- 



^H^fBTiiage 
^^HOiallengc 



Those among my readers to whom, from 
their previous unacquaintance with the sub- 
ject, the picture that has just been given of 
ihe present state of I'rotestantism in Germany, 
comes with the same shock of novelty as it 
did, I confess, to myself, can alone form any 
adequate notion of the wonder, the incre- 
dulity, with which I listened to that summing 
up of the Proteetants' creed of unbelief (as it 
is hardly a solecism to call it), which has been 
reported faithfully, as it fell from my in- 
structor's own lips, in the concluding portion 

f bis Lecture. 

1 1 had, it in true, been siifEciently prepared 
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by my knowledge of the earlier heresies, — 
those elder branches of the dark family of 
Simon Magus, the Valentinians, Marcionites, 
he — to expect all possible freaks of belief 
from a free, uncontrolled range of Reason 
through the Scriptures. But that I should 
find unbelief resulting, to such an extent, from 
the same licence of private judgment, was, 
though an equally natural consequence, by 
no means so clearly foreseen by me; nor could 
I help now calling to mind the remark of a 
clever Protestant writer, — a remark which when 
first I happened to light upon it, struck me as 
bordering on the extravagant, but to whose 
truth the fate that has attended Christianity, 
in the very Jaiher-land of the Reformation, 
bears but too awful a testimony, — namely, 
that "the Jirsl step of sfjmraliojtjrom the 
Church of Rome was thejirat step to infidelity*.'' 

* Extracts from the Dianj of a Lover of LUfratuTf.— 
The intelligent autlior of this work, Mr. Green, lived in 
habita of intimac; willi some of the most eminent mot 
of the last half century. It ie in spesking of Drjdeo's 
poem of" the Hind und the Panther" that be says, ■' Hit 
Hind demoDEtrateB — what I have often thought but 



So incredible, however, did some of the 
details of this new negative code of Chris- 
lianity appear to me, that I resolved to satisfy 
myself, by direct reference to some of the Pro- 
fessor's authorities! as to how far dependence 
might be placed on his very startling state- 
ments. With this view, declining, for a time, 
the honour of any further lectures from him, 
1 applied myself sedulously to the study of 
all such nationalist writers as were likely to 
aid Die in forming a judgment respecting the 
nature of their wystem. 

In this lask, however, I was, before long, 
interrupted by a letter from Miss * *, in 
which, mixing up, as usual, sentiment and 
theology together, she entreated, as a special 
favour, that I would collect, for her Album, 
all such particulars as were on record, re- 
specting " those heaven-favoured women who, 
in the first dawn of the Reformation, enjoyed 
the enviable distinction of being the wives of 
Reformers, and thus participating in the af- 

trenihle to express — that the tiret step of sieparsCJon Trom 
ibe Church uf Bome was the Grat to In&delity." 
VOL. II. P 
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fectJoD and sweetening the toils of ihe first la- 
bourersinthatgrcat and most goodly vineyard." 

Though my own romance on the subject 
had considerably abated, I lost no time in 
performing, to the best of my ability, this 
UHnmission of my fair friend, whose exceeding 
zeal in all matters of theology (whatever 
might be her knowledge of them), entitled 
her fully to the eulogy passed by Bossuet on 
a learned Rcligieuse of bis time: "II y a 
bien de la theologie sous la robe de cette 
femme." 

Beginning with CEcolampadius, the early 
friend of Erasmus *, who was the first priest 
that took advantage of that era of liberty to 
provide himself with the lay luxury of ahand- 
someyoung wife, I proceeded regularly ihrougli 
the list of all those who were induced to follow 



■ Foi the share whkli Erasroiia was Bupposed to have 
taken in preparing the vny for the Reformation, the 
Lutherona acknowledged their gratitude, b^ having i piC' 
ture [iBJiited " iti which Luther and Hutlen were repre- 
senlcd carrying ihc ark of (lod and Eniaaius dancing 
before them with all hia might " — CritiqiK dt tApoL. 
d'EeasBie, (quoted by Joitjn. 
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in so inviting a path. " (Ecolampadius," Bays 
Erasmus, in one of his letters, " has taken to 
himself a wife — a pretty young girl: he wants, 
I suppose, to mortify himself. Some call Lu- 
theranism a tragedy ; but I call it a comedy, 
wherethodistressgenerally ends in a wedding." 

Even the stern Calvin was not proof against 
this " primrose path of dalliance ;" but, on the 
death of one M. de Bure, an Anabaptist whom 
he had converted, kindly followed up this 
spiritual service by espousing his widow*. 

Martin Bucer, who had been originally a 

Itatoinican friar, no sooner cast off his frock 
ma he set about marrying, tike the rest, — 
fit meme plita que les autres," says Bossuet, 
1 it was the friar's good fortune to become 
K husband of no less than three ladies in 
locession; one of whom {still more to heighten 
te zest of wrong) had been a nunf. This 

■ The DBsae of Ibis ludy was Idclcttu. 
f Tfae nun ia said to have borne Mm thirteen cblUren. 
."^CeOteW dam mage f^ajTS Buyle) qa'une fillE si propra 
BultipUcrfQl reatee duns le couvent." 



^^KBultipUcr fQi n 
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extreme readiness to marry,— more especially 
on the part of ecclesiastic proselytes, — was 
regarded as a proof of heartiness in the cause 
of religious reform ; while, on the other 
hand, any antiquated scruple at the thoughts 
of violating the most solemn vows, was held 
in suspicion, as a symptom of still lurking 
Popery *. 

With this sort of evidence of good Pro- 
testantism Martin Bucer was, as we have 
seen, amply provided ; and one of his wives 
had been even more of a pluralist, in matri- 
mony, than himself. By a singular run of 
good luck, too, this lady*s marriages lay all in 
the Reforming line ; — her first husband having 

♦ " Ce que M. de Meaux observe qu*en ce tems-la le 
mariage ^toit une recommendation dans le parti) n'est pas 
entierement faux ; car il est certain qu*un ecclesiastique^ 
qui ne se seroit point mari6, edt fait naitre des soup^ons 
qu'il n'avait pas renonc^ au dogme de la loi du C^libat. 
Je crois que Bucer insinua cette raison i^ Calvin lorsqu'il 
le pressa de se marier." — Bayle. So much was this the 
case at that period, that the Visitors appointed in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth exhorted all ecclesiastics to manj) 
as a sure sign of their abjuration of Popery. 
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been Liidovicus Ccllarius^ her second, the 
famous (Ecolampadius, who had been aBrigit- 
tine monk ; her third, Wolfgang Capito, 
of the most active of the Reformers; and 
her fourth, the Dominican friar, and helping 
Apostle of the Enghsh Reformation, Martin 
Bucur. Knowing that the career of this fair 
promoter of ProteKtantism would be sure to 
interest my friend, Miss * *, exceedingly, I 
look care to set it forth as niiieh in detail 
as my nialerials would allow of; pointing out 
particularly to her notice the sentimental in- 
cident of CEcolampadiua'g widow becoming 
algo, in succession, the widow of his two most 
esteemed colleagues, Capito and Bucer. 

Nor was the liberality of these Reformers, 
respecting marriage, confined solely to their 
own particular cases, but extended even more 
indulgently to the matrimonial propensities of 
others; and while three wives in succession 
were deemed by Bucer a sufficient privilege 
for himself, he allowed to the Landgrave of 
Hesse, in consideration of his great services 



to Protestantism, the right, somewhat less 
customary among Christians, of having two 
wives at a time. The Memorial addressed by 
this Prince to the Reformers, stating his reasons 
for requiring such a luxury, and the Dis- 
pensation granted, in consequence, signed by 
Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer*, in which 



■ He Bsaured tliem that a second wife wbs (luite ne- 
cessary to his coDsciencci and that he would tbereby be 
enabled " to live and die more gaily for the cause of the 
Oospel."! 

In BoGsuot (Uv. 6) aud Bayle (art. Luther) the reader 
will find all the particiilnrE of this most diegiaccful Irang- 
action, which, i'rom the secrecy with irhich it was ma- 
nned by the parties, remuined for a long period unknown, 
till, at last, the publication of the curious documents con- 
nected with it, by the Elector Palatine, Charles Lewis, 
revealed the whole to the world. The motives of the 
three leading Reformers concerned in it for this most 
profligate concession ore thus shrewdly touched on by 
Bayle ; who, after giving some extracts from the Land- 
grave's Memorial, or Instruction, continues, " 11 joignit h 
tout cela je ne sal gueUes taeaneea ei quelles prrmeiaes, qui 
doiaUrml i penser d tea Comaalai car il y a beaucoup 
d'appaience que si un timple gtmliUionaae let eit eon- 
suhU svT KM pareil fail 3 n'eul rten oblenu iVeBX, On 
peut done s'imoginer raisonnshlement qu'ils furenl dt 
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they allow to this great patron of their faith 
the additional wife he requires, form together 
aa curious specimens of the morality of a re- 
ligion of reason as an inquirer into the history 
of such creeds could desire. 

But the great hero and heroine of my " Loves 
of the Keformers" were the mighty Martin 
himself and his fair Catharine de Bore. Com- 
mencing from the memorable Good Friday, 
when this lady, with eight other nuns, escaped, 
under the care of Leonard Koppen, from her 
convent*, I showed how early Luther evinced 
that strong interest in her fate which led 
eventually to their union. For, not only did 
he defend Koppen 's achievement, in carrying 
off the nine nuns, but even compared it-}- to 



pjh'le Jbi: ill ti'eureni pai h eori/iana qa'ili deenitxt 
moir mix promeaata de Jesm Chriati til craignirent qae 
*i Ib lUfarinatian d'Allcmagne n'etoit soutenuc pat les 
Prineea qui en laieoient profession, elle ne flit etouflte." 

• The example of these nuna was followed by another 
bateh) coTiaisting of double the number, who, soon after, 
made their eacepe from the Moiiaalery of Wedersteten. 

f lti» hut fair to say that the reporter of this blasphemy 
H Cochlnus, who, fiom his exceeding violence ■] 
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that of Christ himself, in carrying awny the 
Saints captive to Satan. 

In tracing the history of the destined wife 
of Luther through the interval between this 
elopement and her marriage, I took care to 
avoid even an allusion to any of those scan- 
dalous and, as it would seem, false stories 
related by Alaimbourg, Varillas, and others, 
respecting her conduct among the young 
students of Wittenberg. The curious circum- 
stances, however, leading immediately to the 
marriage, I was enabled to give authentically 
as stated in those MSS. left by Luther's 
friend, Amsdorf, to which Sockendorf had 
access. From these it appears that Miss 
Catharine had, in a conversation wilh Ams- 
dorf, complained that it was Luther's intention 
to marry her, against her will, to Doctor 
Glaciua. She, therefore, begged of Amsdorf, 

Luther, must be regarded as rather suspicious teatimony. 
The following aic the worda in this writer:—" Felieem 
raplorem sicut Christlis raptor erat in muiido quuido 
per mOTIem fluam .•-.-. et qnidein opportuni^imo 
tempore in Paseha quo Chriatus Buorum quoque capdvatn 
iutit captivitatem." 
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knowing on what intimate terms he lived 
with Luther, to try and prevail upon his 
friend to choose some other husband for her; 
adding, that she was ready, at a minute's 
notice, to marry either Arasdorf or Luther 
himself, but, on no account, Doctor Gtacius*. 
On this hint the Great Reformer spake; 
and, with a rapidity unexampled, (as if the 
vows pledged to keep them asunder but 
made them more impatient to come together) 

• Venit Catberina ad NieolauiQ AmBdorffium, con- 
queriCurque ee de cansilio Liithcri D. (ilacio contra 
votuDtatem euam nuptiia lorandam -. sinre Ee Lutherun 
familiarissinie uti Amsdortfio ; ilaque rogare ad quKvU 
Hlia consilia Lutherum vocet. Vellet Lutherus, vellet 
Atnsdorflius se paratam cum olrenicro Loneslum iiiire 

matrimonium, — cum D. Glacio nullo modo Stcttndorf. 

Connnifit. df LuiheTaniKnio. 

Tbiii whole plan does much credit to the ingenuity of 
Miu CBthariiie, who was already well aware how much 
Lutber admired her. There had, iiidepd, from the display 
and notoriety of the Reformer's fondness for her, arisen 
nimount not very creditable to either of the pnrtiea. To 
these nimours he himself alludes, inoneof hisleltera, — "os 
olwtruxi." be says. " infamantibuB me cum Catharina Bo- 
rnna" — and his warm advocate, Seckendorf, states without 
any reserve, that " be had wished exceedingly for thegiri, 
and used to cull Iter hia Cutliarine" — " Optima cnvm c^^'- 

hil virgiid et suam vocsre CatliHtinam soVAM " 
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— Miss Catharine de Bore became, almost on 
the instant, Madame Luther. Without a 
single hint of the matter to any of his friends, 
he invited a party to supper, consisting of 
the bride, a priest, a lawyer, and a painter, 
— the last attending professionally, as well as 
the others, being summoned to take the fair 
Catharine's portrait*, — and in this apostolical 
manner was solemnized a marriage which, for 
a time, filled the ranks of Protestantism with 
dismay. 

Tile deep concern of iiis friend, Melanc- 
thon, at this unseasonable event — his own 
consciousness of the shame and humiliation 
he had incurred, by a step which, as he 
himself bitterly said, would, he hoped, " make 
angels laugh and all the devils weepf," — 
the reaction that followed so closely upon 

■ The name of this punier was Camacbiua, and an 
engraving from the best ofhis portraits of Cutbarine. wu 
prefixed by M, Mayer, to hie DUscrtation " de CBtbarini, 
Luthan conjuge," for the express purpose of clearing Lu- 
tberfrom Che imputation ofhaving married n;irf(fy woman. 

+ Sic me vilem et contemplura bis nuptiia feci, ut 
angelos ridere et omnes dtemones fiere Epcrem. — EpiMl, ari 
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this feeling of degradation, and the violent 
effort by which, regaining his own esteem, 
he soon succeeded in persuading himself that, 
after all, the finger of Providence was ma- 
nifest in the whole affair, and it was " God 
himself that had suggested to him to marry 
that nun, Catharine de Bore*" — all these va- 
rious struggles between conscience and passion 
afforded me scope for such alternations of 
light and shadow as, in the Memoir of a wedded 
Monk and Nun, could not fail to be turned 
strikingly to account. 

To give a domestic interest, too, to the 
story, I took care to mix up with it a number 
of conjugal details, showing how happily, 
through all the war of creeds, this holy 



* Omni'nus me avbiti allaqac cot/itatitevi conjecil niri in 
crmjugram cum Cathuina Borenni moniali illu. — Epttt, 
ad Wineet. Line. Even Melancthon, too, brougbt hjm- 
wlf to think (ur, Rt \eiat, to sa.y) that it was possible 
there might be " somuthing hidden and divine" under thia 
marriage : — " Isto eiiim aub negotio fortasse aliquid oc- 
cuiti el quiddam diviiiiua aubest V—Epial. ad Camerar. 
Can infatuation or b^giocrisj — for ll must be one oc the 
Mhcr— go farther? 
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mina^e went on, and how much attnchetl 
to liis "girl," as he fomily called her*, the 
great Reformer continued to the last. With 
her, indeed, was ahvays associated in his uiind 
whatever he considered most precious and 
sacred ; nor could he more satisfactorily to 
himself eiipress his ardent admiration of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (hia fa- 
vourite portion of all Scripture) than by 
saying that " he had wedded himself to that 
Epistle, and that it was his Catharine de 
Boref." 

The reader has by this time, I trust, come 
to know me somewhat too well to suppose that, 
light as may have been tJie tone in which I 
dwelt on these details, I was at all insensible 



• In ImaBting that tbe " wise men" of hi* party who 
were so aiigry ut bis marriage dad been themaclvi's forced 
to acknowledge the linger of Gud in the event, he thus ex- 
presses himself! — Vehementer irritaiilur Kupientea inter 
noslros : rem eoguntur Dei &teri, sed persona; larva tam 
mes quain ]iue1IiE illos demenlat. — Luiheri E/ial. ap 
Sechend. 

+ Bpis olaad Gftlataaest meaEpistolaciiimedespondi 
— est inea Culhuiina de Bora. 



to their true and gross nature, or could 
feel otherwise than deeply disgusted at the 

scenes of vulgar self-indulgence and nauseous 
hypocrisy which this whole drama, to a near 
observer of the chief actors in it, exhibits. 
It was, indeed, with some difficulty, I 
contrived to hide, under a thin surface of 
pleasantry (such as any other eyes than those 
of my learned instructress would have seen 
through), the feeling of loathing with which 
1 traced these mock Evangelists through their 
career, — with which I followed them to their 
homes, and through all their haunts and 
habits, and saw them come Hushed from their 
" Table-talk," and their thrice-lransniitted 
wives, to tread down, like dogs and swine, the 
" holy things," and ■' pearls" of the Faith. 
The historian Hume has truly charac- 
zed the first Reformers as " fanatics" 
and " bigots;" but wiih no less justice 
might he have added, that they were, 
(with one exception, perhaps*,) the coarsest 

• The one exception here made by my fnend cnn be no 
other, uf courGe. thui Mclanc^tlioii ; yet, it would be diffl- 
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hypocrites'; men, who, while professing the 
most high-flown sanctity in their writings, 
were, in their conduct, bruta], selfish, and 
unrestrainable ; who, though pretending, in 



cult, on considering the career of this amiable, but moat ir- 
resolute man, to acquit him wholly of, atl^Bst, the duplicity 
of disgnlsing Ma true opinions and Lending the sanction 
of )ua connlenance to measureB which he disapproved. 
The aole circumstance of his upholding, in public, as cor- 
rect documents of faith, both the Confessiuti and the Apo- 
logy, which be ycr, in his pri\-ate letters, mourns over, as 
contmning errors and obscurities which it Wfts most 
LisaentiiLl to amend, is, in itself, so culpable a sacrifice to 
the headlong spirit of party as nothing but the remorse 
which he himself felt for it can at all palliate or atone. 
It is true, his position was most trying; and but too 
aptly did he compare himself to " Daniel among the 
lions," as never was gentle spirit surrounded by sudi 
uncongenial associates. But his approval of the atrocious 
mme of the burning of Serv^tus — how is this to be pal- 
liated? It was but in character for such men as Bucer 
■ndFarcl to demand that the doubter of the Trinity should 
" have his bowels pulled out," should " die ten thousand 
ileutbs ;"— but IMeknethon ! 

* To this charge Bucer himself, the moat hypocritical of 
the whole baud, pleaded guilty. In a letter written to Calvin, 
during the victorious career of Charles V., he says " God 
lias punished ua for llie injuiy lehick ae have done to hii 
Kane by our long and mott misckievoia ligpocria/." 



mettera of faith, lo adopt reason as their 
guide, were, in all things else, the slaves of 
the most vulgar superstition; aad who, with 
the boasted right of judgment for ever on 
their lips, passed their lives in a course of 
mutual crimination and persecution, and 
transmitted the same warfare as an heir- 
loom to their descendants. Yet, " these be thy 
Gods,'' oh Protestantism ! — these the c 
idols, which Heresy has set up In the niches 
of the Saints and Fathers of old, and whose 
, like those of all former such idols*, 






From the very beginning of the Christian church 
aduplion of aaioea derived from men, — such us Mor- 
doml«s, Azians, Donatiets, Luthemns, Cal^'inJBtH, &c. 
bu invariably liecn the badge uf heretical strife and 
(chisiD) «ume saying thai they are of Paul, othtra tbat 
they are of ApoUos, and others ihat they are of Cephas. 
" The Apostles (says Ejihremof Edesea)gave no names, 
Rnd when it is done, there is a departuce from their rule." 
How aptly may the wards of St. Augustine to the 
Donatiais be applied by & Catholic of the present da; 
to that awarm of Calviiiists, Armimans, Socinians, Sic. 

who are opposed to him " / ant raited Catholic, ^ nu art 

wilh Danalui." — Ego Catholics dicor et vos de Donati 
parte. — Piatin. contra part. Doaati. 
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are worn, like brand^i, upon the foretieads of 
their worshippers. 

How any Protestant that has ever examined, 
even but slightly, into the disgraceful history 
of that long series of wranglings, equivocations 
and frauds, which the attempt to understand, or 
rather to mystifv , each other, on the one single 
doctrine of the Eucharist, gave rise to among 
the Reformers, can be content to have received 
his failh, at the hands of innovators at once 
so double-dealing and so clumsy, is to 
me a marvel unspeakable. The very coir- 
mencemeni of this Sacramentarian warfare 
resembled far more the preliminaries of a 
horse-race than the solemn preparation for 
a controversy by which the faith of millions 
yet unborn was to be influenced. " I defy 
you," said Luther, haughtily, to Carlostadt, 
" to write against me on the Real Presence ; 
and will even give you this gold florin, if you 
will undertake to do so." In saying thus, 
Lulher took from his pocket a florin, which 
Carlostadt accepted and deposited in his own. 
They then shook hands on the challenge, and 
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swallowing down a bumper to each other's 
healths, the War of the Sacrament was thus, 
in the true German style, declared *. 

Tlie scene of this memorable interview was 
at the Black Bear, where Luther lodged ; 
and in such manner was it that the ineffable 
and adorable Mystery, which the Saints of 
other days knelt to, as the " hidden manna" 
of salvation, " the wisdom of God in a 
mystery," was started, as fit game to be 
hunted down, by this pair of challengers at 
the Black Bear ! 

So much for the decency of those new 
apostles of Christianity ; — for their consistency, 
tolerance, good faith, and wisdom, let the 
whole history of that most disreputable con- 
troversy speak. In the very first attempt of 
the Lutherans at a regular Confession of 
Faith, no less than six different explanations 
of their doctrine respecting the Eucharist 
(each announced as positively for the last 

• iuMff. T. 2, Jtm 447. CaUx. Judic. n. 49. Hbs. 
pin. 2 por. ad ann. 1524. See Nole ftt the end of the 



time of explaining) followed in quick suc- 
cession ; while the counter explanations, on 
the Sacromentarian side, were almost equally 



Then came the wily and tortuous Bucer, as 
a mediator between the parties, — a mediator, 
by affecting to agree with both, — a reconciler, 
by misrepresenting each to the other; now 
inducing Luther to think that Calvin con- 
curred in a Real Presence of Christ's body, 
while Calvin meant but some vague presence 
to the eye of faith, and in the sky ; now per- 
suading Calvin that Luther admitted the sub- 
stance present to be spiritual, while, on the 
contrary, Luther held, as do the Catholics, that 
the miraculous presence in the Sacrament is 
Bpiritual only as to the manner, but corporeal 
as to the substance. 

By such tricks and evasions did Bucer, 
— and, it is painful to add, Melancthon, — 
succeed in maintaining, for a time, a false 
and fe\erish truce between the parties. But 
arts so gross could not long continue todeceive; 
all compromise was found to be hollow and hope- 
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less, and, at last, the three great Eucharistic 
factions, the Lutheran, the Calvinian, and the 
Zwinglian, all broke loose in their respective 
directions of heresy, — each branch again sub- 
dividing itself into new factious distinctions, 
under the countless names of Panarii, Ac- 
cidentarii, Corporarii, Arrabonarii, Tropistas, 
Metamorphistffi, Iscariotistas, Schwenkenfe!- 
dians, &c. &c, &c. — till, to such an extent 
did the caprice of Private Judgment carry 
its freaks, on this one solemn subject, that 
an author of Betlarmine's time (as that great 
man informs us) counted no less than two 
hundred different opinions on the words "This 
is my body P 

But the whole history of that period abounds 
with lessons full of melancholy warning; nor 
can any thing more strikingly impress us 
with the infatuation or ignorance of those 
persons who still cry out for " the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible," than 
thus to see that the very men who first raised 
that cry, and who held tlie Bible to be all- 
ft2 
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suffident for the discovery of divine truth, 
could yet fall into all this fierce and inter- 
minable discord about the meaning of a text 
consisting but of four simple words ! 



CHAPTEB XVIII. 



■pliemies of the Rationalists Sourcea of infidelity 

p ta Gemuny. — Abeurdity of some of the Lutheran 

I — Impiety of those of Calvin Contempt 

[ for the uuthority of the FotherB.— Doctor Dammsn. — 
' Decline of CBlviniam. 



It required no very long or deep study of 
the chief oracles of Rfttionalism to convince 
me fully that, in the Professor's description 
of the present awful state of Protestantism in 
Germany, he had by no means exaggerated 
or over-coloured his picture. On the con- 
trary, I found that his statements, however 
incredible they had at first appeared, were 
but a faint and diluted representation of the 
truth ; and that, ivhile, from the fear perhaps 
of giving alarm to so mere a neophyte in the 
school of Rationalism, he concealed from me 
more than half of the impieties of the system, 
he had also, for the honour ofhis supreme sove- 
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reign, Reason, thrown a veil over all its 
feebleness and its folly. 

Had I wanted any thing, indeed, to prove, 
to my fullest conviction, how wholly mis- 
placed is reasoning, on a subject where, if 
feeling and faith be not alive, all else is *' of 
the earth, earthy," I should have found it in 
the pitiful exhibition which these men, other- 
wise so acute and learned, aflbrd in their 
attempts to bring down the grand and awful 
wonders of Christianity to the level of their 
own finite and low-thoughted reason; nor 
between the example which they present of 
irreverent boldness, on such subjects, and the 
most stupid and superstitious acquiescence 
under belief, is there much more to choose 
than between the ass of the Egyptians, car- 
rying gravely the Mysteries, and the same 
ass, in a fit of liveliness, trampling them 
clumsily under his feet. 

With the more plausible features of that 
mere pliantom of Christianity, which still 
wears the abused name of Protestantism, in 
Germany, the reader already has become 
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acquainted from the sketch given of its rise 
and progress by M. Scratchenbach ; and, 
to go into details of the profane 
which the system has been carried, would 
be a task, even had I left myself space for it, 
neither agreeable nor useful. To give s 
notion, however, of the tricks, in the way of ■■ 
theology and exegesis, which Fancy, under 
the demure mask of Reason, can play, I shall 
here string together, at hazard, a few of the 
leading results at which these in(|uirers into 
"the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
the Bible"" have arrived. 
In the Old Testament, the history of the 
Creation, of Paradise, and of Adam and Eve, 
are nothing but allegories or mytlii, The 
'entateuch, which may be looked upon as a 
of " Theocratic Epic," was not written 
Moses, but compiled at a much later 
period ; and Jehovah was but the House- 
hold God, or Fetiche, of the family of Abra- 
^^ham, which David, Solomon and the prophets 
^Krfterwards promoted to the rank of Creator 
^^ball things. It is plain that Deuteronomy 

^ i 
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could not have been the work of Moses, nor 
Eccle^astes that of Solomon, as, in each case, 
it would suppose the author to have related 
his own decease. The Psalms were a sort of 
Anthology to which David and other writers 
contributed ; and the productions of the chief 
coutrihutor are thus criticised by a grave the- 
ologian, Auguati: "David's Muse takes no 
high flight, but he succeeds best in Songs 
and Elegies." By critics of the same school 
Esther is pronounced to be a Historical Ho- 
niance, while lluth, they say, was written for 
the purpose of proving David to have sprung 
from a good family, and the story of Jonah 
is but a repetition of the fable of Hercules 
swallowed by a sea-monster. As to the Pro- 
phets, the learned Eichom allows them the 
credit of having been sharp, clever men, who 
saw further into futurity than their con- 
temporaries ; while others, assigning to them 
a decided political character, " make them 
out," says Mr. Rose, " to be demagogues 
and Radical Reformers." The Prophecy, in 
Isaiah, of the Fall of Babylon, was evidently 
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written by some one who was present at the 
siege; and the predictions, supposed to refer 
to Christ, ill the same rhapsodies, relate to 
the ibrtiines and ultimate fate of the race of 
Prophets in general*. 

In the New Testament, the miraculous 
birth of Christ is to be ranked in the class of 
mythologic fictions, along with the stories of 
the incarnations of the Indian Gods,— and 
more especially that of Buddha's generation 
from a Virgin who had conceived him by a 
rainbow. The motive of Christ for giving 
himself out for a Prophet was that he might 
thereby have more weight, as a moral teacher; 
and, in like manner, he was induced after- 
wards to personate the Messiahf from the 
notion entertained by his admirers that he 
waa that promised personage. According 

• " There ia a book by Schercr (a ckryfmatt in Hesie 
DsmiECadt), in which he repreaenta.the prophets of the 
Old TeHtiuDpnl bs so nrnny Indian jugglecB, who made 
ll*e of the pretended inapiracion of Moses and the revela- 
ttotwof the prophets to deceive the people." — Rait' i State 
of Prvtealanlium in Germany. 

f JeBum peraansm Meisiie guscepine,->i>8 WMe. 
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to Wieknd, Jesus Christ was a noble Jewish 
mapcian*, who, on his own part, never con- 
ceived the least idea of being the founder 
of a Religion, and whose Institute only as- 
sumed the form of religion by time. Much 
of the obscurity, it is said, in which the doc- 
trines of the New Testament are involved is 
owing to the stupidity and superstition of the 
j^postles, who misunderstood, in many in> 
stances, the language of their masterf, and 



• A Prussian Rationalist has even improved {in the 
retrograde direction) upon tMs notion of Wieland. " D 
existe (aays Stapfer) lui tivre public en Prusse, dans des 
intentiona pieusee, et dont le tttte die plus que les plus 
longs d^vellopemens bistoriques ne pourroient apprendie 
i eeux qui aimcnt & douter encore derempiredea opinions 
Rationalisles en Allemagne; le void — Jetus Christ fitt-U 
avtre chose qu'vn simple rabhia de tampagne Jviff" Ar- 
ehivet da Chrisliatiisme. 

f Etxi enim Apoetolonini innocentiam, int^ritatem, 
pietaten, fervorem et tt3iiviar/u> et, qua par eet, vene- 



fiUBse eos non solum variis superetitionibus et fulsis opi- 
nionibua imbutoe, Bed tamen iiidocilea quoque et Urdoc, 
ut ei JeeuB paulo obEcuiiore loquendi gencre uteretur, 
eum ptorsus non intelligerenl. — De Wette, de Morte Jtmt 
Chritti Expialoria, 
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whose gross miscoDception of his promises, 
as to a future kingdom, involved him in 
difficulties with his followers, from which he 
saw no other way of extricating himself ho- 
nourably but by death*. 

It is painful thus to repeat, — even for the 
purpose of denouncing them,— profanations 
and blasphemies at once so daring and so 
fiivolous. But a Reverend Protestant has 

• Voluit Jesus, vetenim prophelarum more, mortc 
doctrins veriutem prafiCeri, aperana fore ut difficultatibua 
quibus, se vivo, presBam videbat, morte aua aiiperatis, 
vktm Umpn ilia, es'sderet, el vams Measiep opinionibui 
dMtnicniB, in hominum aminos vim stam solubu'em ex- 
«ereret De WeUe. 

In considering wbnt was the particuisc reading adopted 
by Christ of a pB^uge in Daniel n'hieh he accommodaled 
to himaelf, thia writer coolly discusses our Saviour's 
qualificaliona for the task of interpreting the Did Testa- 
ment, — Baying that, though he could not, of courae, be 
expected to know the new Gramniatico-hislorical mode 
of interpretation, atiU it was imposaihle he could be so 
neglectrul of the true inetning of tbe passage as to luider- 
lland it in the manner attributed to him : — " Is enim in 
lectionc Vet. Teatanienti, licet nottrce excgeseoa gram- 
matico-hiatoricBe rudis, contextus tamen nou adco ne- 
gligens e»e potuiti ut locum, (tc &c." 
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not shrunk from recording them in his pages, 
and a Catholic has, at least, one less reason 
for being ashamed of thera. 

The original source of all this flood of irre- 
ligion by which Protestantism has been swept 
away in Germany, and even Christianity her- 
self seen her " fouDdations overflown," has, in 
the foregoing lecture of my German instructor, 
been clearly and irrefragably pointed out; 
nor is he a less valuable authority for the true 
source of the evil, because, by a jjerversion 
of moral vision, he regards it as a good, and, 
in the false pride of Illuminatiam, even glories 
in results, over which every thinking Christian, 
of all sects, must mourn. 

In one respect only can the view taken by 
the Professor of the causes of this great re- 
ligious revolution be considered partial or 
imperfect. In the wish to claim for his fa- 
vourite Zwingli the whole honour, as he 
deems it, of having, by the principle which 
he first applied to the interpretation of 
Scripture, led the way in this desecrating and 
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UQchristmnizing system, he has failed to do 
justice to the share which both Luther and 
Calvin contributed, in their several ways, to 
the same lamentable result ; nor, in showing 
how Zwingli set the example of undermining 
Christianity by the anti-mysterious and na- 
turalizing cast of hu doctrines, has suffi- 
ciently pointed out how his brethren of Geneva 
and Wittenberg conduced exactly to the same 
end by the absurdity of theirs. 

We have already seen how revolting were 
some of those notions of Luther which, adopted, 
as they were, in aU the wantonness of self-will, 
by himself, descended afterwards, under the 
abused name of doctrines, to his Church. Of 
one of these, the Ubiquity of the human nature 
of Christ, — an extravagance that has no parallel 
in the whole range of Gnosticism, — its author 
himself had, towards the close of his life, seen 
reason to be ashamed ; and, with his usual ca- 
price, as well in dictating as in countemiandmg 
doctrines, had, in some of his later writings, 
wholly abandoned the notion. Already, 
ever, had his name hallowed even this nonsense 



how- ^^H 

isense ^^M 



to his followers ; — the Ubiquity had become a 
part and parcel of Lutheranism, and, as such, 
WHS to be maintained and wrangled for with 
the rest. 

It was, in fact, not as articles of belief, but 
as badges of party, that any of these mon- 
strous extravagances were clung to so ob- 
stinately. Torn up, as was the Lutheran 
Church, into a multiplicity of schism, every 
such dictum of their founder became the 
Shibboleth of a faction, and the more in- 
conceivably absurd was its nature, the more 
desperate the fidelity with which it was de- 
fended. That this is no unfair or distorted 
representation of that Church, the pages of 
Mr. Pusey, — the historian, as he may be 
called, of the Decline and Fall of German 
Protestantism, — but too sufficiently testify. 
It is only surprising, indeed, that the re- 
action, in favour of insulted reason, to which, 
at last, this war of wordy sectarianism gave 
rise, did not much earlier take place, and 
most lamentable that they who, disgusted 
with this abuse of the name of religion, re- 



jected the motley creed from whence such 
discord sprung, did not seek refuge at once 
in the haven of the ancient Church of Christ, 
whose " peace is as a river," instead of break- 
ing off, it is to be feared, irrecoverably, into 
the vague void of Unbelief, — that sea without 
a shore ! 

The course of the Calvinistic branch of 
Protestantism in Germany was, in many re- 
spects, different from that of the Lutheran. 
Owing to their freedom, for a longer period, 
from fixed formularies of doctrine, there 
existed in their Church a far more compre- 
hensive scheme of communion than among 
the Lutherans ; and having leas, therefore, of 
the exclusive spirit of formularism in their 
theology, they were proportionally more to- 
lerant. They had, indeed, a spectacle for 
ever before them, in the rabid rancour of 
the sister Church towards themselves, which, 
though insulting and irritating, was, for the 
most part, by its outrageous absurdity, far 
more calculated to inspire disgust than any 
desire to retaliate. Such an amiable direction 
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had the family feeling betveen these two he- 
renes taken that, by Lutheran preachers, the 
title of Antichrist was iransfeiretl from the 
Pope to Calvin, and in Lutheran Liturgies 
one of the petitions was, " Repress the Turks, 
Papists, and Calvinists '." 

But though it may be granted that the 
Reformed Church, as compared with the Lu- 
theran, set an example far more becoming 
a Christian community, there was, on the 
other hand, in its whole spirit and prin- 
ciples, even more deeply laid mischief, and 
a still more unerring source of such demo- 
ralizing and Antichristian consequences as we 
see exhibited in the present state of Conti- 
nental Protestantism. Not to dwell further on 
that rule of scriptural interpretation, so pliant 
for all purposes, which Calvin, alike with 

• " 111 Swedish PorapraiiiUjipAere (Acre wwe BO Jfe/brMed, 
Hnurderfrcimthe local autboritiea, suspending declamations 
Bgidn9C them, and erasing from the LiCuTgy the petitlonj 
■ Repress the Tuiks, Papists, and Calvinists,' wax an- 
nulled bf application to Stockholm ; and the intermarnage 
of 4 Lutheran >vith a Reformed declared inadmissible." 
PuMy, Hiitorical Inquiry. 
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Zwingli and Socinus adopted, and which places 
(he meaning of God's word at the mercy of 
man's sense, the very foundation of the creed 
of Calvinism involves notions of a Supreme 
Being the most disturbing, if not fatal to all 
genuine piety. If, as Hooker declares, " the 
fteed of whatever perfect virtue groweth from 
us is a right opinion touching things divine," 
alas for the growth of virtue or charity in 
those who seek their model of " things 
divine* in the God of the Calvinists, — the 
deliberate preordainer of sin and ruin, — the 
Author of man's existence, temptation, and 
fall! 

That most ancient and most melancholy of 
all mysteries, the Origin of Evil, must, as long 
as man suffers and thinks, continue to occupy, 
however needlessly, his mind. But to attempt 
to conjure up doctrine out of such a " mist of 
darkness," — to speculate on the imrevealed 
decrees of God, and look for light where 
Himself has willed there should be none, 
is a task presumptuoJI as it ia shadowy, vain 
as it is daring ; and which, by mixing up the 

■fOL. II. B 
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speculations of philosophy with religion, in- 
troduces an element into the latter which 
never fails to explode, to ittt ruin. So 
aware were the Gnostics, in the midst of all 
their reveries, of the danger of holding forth 
a Supreme God as the author of evil, that 
they had recourse to the suppo^tion of an 
inferior and malevolent Deity, on whom to 
rest all the responsibility of that mass of 
moral evil which the more impious Calvinist 
traces up to the one God himself! 

Nor is it merely in the rash impiety of this 
doctrine that its mischief to the cause of 
Christianity fay, but also in the contempt 
for Christianity's earliest teachers which Cal- 
vin's adoption of it implied ; he himself having 
avowed that, on this point, the Fathers of the 
three first centuries were opposed to him, and 
his more violent followers, Gomarusand others, 
even admitting that they were unsupported 
in it by Scripture. 

The whole history, indeed, of the Pre- 
destinarian doctrine, fiOm its first introduc- 
tion by St. Augustine, is a euhjecl well 
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^^pworthy of study, as enabling us to track the 
^" course of so dark an error, through all the 
stages of its progress, growing more and more 
bloateti and virulent as it advances, till at last, 
bursting with its own venom, it gradually 
dies away. Such, very nearly, has been the 
course and fate of the dark doctrine of Cal- 
vinism. Beginning, in a comparatively mild 
form with St. Augustine, — who himself had 
commenced with far oilier opinions, and was 
only led by the heat of controversy to lay the 
foundationsof Calvinism*, — it assumed, in the 
scheme of the Genevese Reformer, a more 



• When St, Augustine opposed the Manichfeani (who 
held, with the Calvinists, that there are souls necessarih/ 
wicked), he advanc<!d doctrines -wholly different from those 
which he afterwarda took up in opposition to Pelagiue; 
Mid thii; latter parti/ opinion has been bia bequest to 
future times ; — inflicting thereby an injury on Christianltjf 
(for even the Catholic Church did not wholly escape the 
infection) fur greater than oil his labours in her service 
ran ever compensate. In rejecting Jansenism — an 
ulntion of this virus — from her Communion, the Church 
of Rome haa got rid of the only elight taint of heresy thK^ 
in ber course " immortal and unchanged," the Milk white 
Hind has ever known. 

Ii2 
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lipd and damnatory shape; received some 
gloomier touches from his followers, Bezaand 
Zanchiua, and from thence on, deepening 
fltill its hue, as it passed through the hands 
of the fierce Franeker divines, reached the 
full consummation of its blasphemy and ab- 
surdity, under the auspices of the well-named 
Doctor Dai7v-man*, at the memorable Synod 
of Dort. 

At that point, however, the glory of 
Calvinism may be said to have touched 
its meridian, and the moment of complete 
triumph was but its first step towards de- 
cline. Even the Dutch, whose divines had 
principally contributed to this victory over 
common sense, refused, in most instances, 
to submit to the yoke of the victors; and, 
with that nimbleness which has ever cha- 
racterized the Proteus, Protestantism, were 



• This E>octorDiuniiiBiiwaBoneDrtbesecretariMto the 
SynodiUiidorraursGanupholderof the high Dort doctrine 
that " none of the truly faJthfiU can by any sins fall from 

the Urace of God." Nulli yeri fideles per utla peccant 

I'OBsunc ex gmlk Dei cxddeie. — Damman. it Cimcontia. 
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seen gliding away ^m the grasp of or- 
thodoxy in the various forms of Univer- 
ealists, Semi-Universalists, Supralapsarians, 
Sublapsarians, — like that model of the Re- 
forming Spirit, to which I have just al- 
luded, — 

Nee te (lecipiat centum mentita figuras. 

Bed preme qujcquid erit; dum quod Jiiit ante. Re- 



in Geneva, the very cradle of all those 
nnstrous doctrines which had been now de- 
ided, by the Maecoviuses and Dammans*, 



^Kded 

^^^B * Of the frightful opiniona of Maecovius and olbef 

^^^^Doct thcologaBliii I have already given some liBinpleB. 

^^^Bpne of tbf Lnemamble decisions of this Synod was tliat 

^^^P^the children of unbelievers dying in their iafancj' nre 

^^^ teprobale us well aa tlieir pareQts"~-In&nte8 infidclium 

morientca in inftuitia reprobates esse statuimus. — AcL 

Synod. Dord. ThishumiineeiiHirtinentiBbiitaconBequenca 

of (he same princ^iple un which PredeEtinariang hold that 

tbe infants uf godly pcnotis are in the mrenant of giaca* 

together with ibcir pareiitf, and have therein "a fi»letal 

interest." The following is tbe impiously familinr maiuier 

in which the draft of agreement, as itniaybe c^Bl]ed, forthis 

covenant between God and the seed of believers is drawn 

up by otic of the theologians of the sect : — " They (the 
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to be the true Christian and Protestant faith, 
that reactioD which has since developed itself 
BO signally, began already lo appear ; and the 
same recoil from fanaticism and absurdity 
which made her then almost Arminian, has 
since, in its further and natural operation, 
made her all but infidel. 

In England, where, at this period, both 
Court and People were casting a " lingering 
look behind" towards their Mother Church*, 
and where the authority, therefore, of the 
Fathers (bound up, as it is, essentially with 
Catholicism), was regarded still with rever- 

infanta) liave true, real and proper interest and propriety 
in God. As they ate his, so be is theirs. There is b 
mutual propriety and interest in each other. They have 
God Toder <ia actanl obligatwn, viz. of his promise, to 
imprnve and emphi/ aU his attributes for their good, fttu^/B 
aiui advantage, according or in a way agreeable lo the tnte 
ttnor of Iht covenmtl, and of the Various promises of it. 
They have a present interest in and right to salvation ; 
and answerabfy, in ease of their death, before afo^Hlure ba 
made if that their interest and right, they lAaO infallihfy ba 
satted.-'—Wiiaton's PrimiltBe Duct, of Inf. Bap. remvtd. 
• " I aelinowledge (said James I., in a public speech 
to Ms Parlinmenc, 1603) tbe Church of Rome lo be our 
Mother Church." 
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etice, a system of doctrine so avowedly op- 
posed as was that of Dort to those early 
oracles of the faith could hope for no very 
favourable reception. From that period, in- 
deed, the Church of England may be said, 
in the words of the ever-memorable Hales*, 
to have "bid John Calvin good night:" — 
and though my German Lecturer, in con- 
trasting Calvin with Luther, assumed that the 
sectaries still bearing the name of the former 
maintain also his doctrines, it will be found 
that Calvinism, though still far from being 
(like its sister heresy, Lutheranism) extinct, 
has for a long time been shorn of its most 
baleful beams; insomuch that for on 
adherent to the reprobatory branch of the 
creed of Geneva, there are now numbers of 
professed Calvinists who confine their belief 
to the sole doctrine of Electionf, rejecting 
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• This cBndid and Gim pie-minded raftn went lo Dort 
Calviniflt, but " at the wcU-piessiiig(BS he himself tells 
:) of St. John, iii. IG, by Episcopius, — > there' (sajs he) . 
bid John Calvin good night.' " 

'. un Bwore (nays Bishop Tomline) that I 
iiow living who leem to glory in the name of 
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more charitably, I must say, than logically, 
its concomitant and consequence, Reprobatioii. 
Such, rapidly traced, has been the course 
and fale of the two leading branches of the 
original Protestant creed; both dwindled 
away to mere shadows in those countries where 
they first took their rise, — or rather super- 
seded there by a system hardly pretending 
to be Christian, — while, the only one of the 
two that still exists, in more than name, has 
abandoned all that constituted originally its 
essence, and, in England, is chiefly indebted 
for its distinctive character to that party spirit, 
which a Church, fenced round by human 
formularies, is always sure to generate. 

vinists maintain (he doctrine of Election and reject that 
of RcpfobBtion. That this was not the system of Calvin 
himself will fully apjieur by the quotations troro Us 
works ; and that it was not the system of the Calvinists 
at the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign will be equally 
evident fiom the first of the Lambeth articles, &c." Re- 
Jutation of Cahinism. 

" Many Calvinists. both at home and abroad, including 
the principal American divines, reject the second leading 
article of the Calvinistic creed, and hold Universal Re- 
demption." — Adaira'a Bdigious Wurld Displayed. 




RUe of infide! opinions in Europe, noon after the Synod 

ofDorC Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Spinoza. — Beginnings 

of Rationalism among CalvinisCs Bekker, Peyr^te. 

Meyer — LuthemnCliiirch con tinned free from in fidelity 
mucb longer than the Culvinian. 

The tn^n object whicli I have had in view, 
in the historical sketch given in the preceding 
CImpter, is to show that, in the reaction pro- 
duced among Protestants themselves, ai 
by the impious and irrational consequences of 
some of their own doctrines, as by the un- 
christian intolerance with which those doc- 
trines had been enforced, lay one of the 
chief Bources of that infidelity by which their 
Churches have since been deluged. 

In further confirmation of this remark, 
we shall find that it was but a short time 
after the monstrous decisions of the Synod 
trf Dort", that scepticism began openly to 
Bfway of argument to thefollowingBtory, you will 
me to remind fou that the Contra-remuiistnuits in 
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display itself, among professed Protestants, 
in different countries of Europe. It was 
then, in that dawn of the era of Rationalism, 
that Lord Herbert of Cherbury asserted 
the sufficiency and absolute perfection of the 
Religion of Nature ; — that Hobbes anticipated 
the German theologians of the present day 
in questioning the authenticity of the Old 
Testament and the divine authority of the 
New, and even let fall those seeds of doubt 
as to the existence of a Supreme Being, 
which, in the gloomy mind of his contem- 
porary, Spinoza, soon ripened into Atheism. 

thp Synod of Dort condemned the las opinions of ihe Re- 
monstTBnts, concerning Original Sin and Fi'ee Will. 

■■ Two of theii Divines (Contra-remonstmnta) elaied 
with victory, insulted a poor fellow who was a Remon- 
fltrant, and said, ' What were you thinking ofwitli that 
grave face ?' ' 1 was thinking, gentlemen," sajd h^ ■ of a 
controverted question — Who was the author of ain? 
Adam shifted it off from himself and laid it to Ma wife ; 
she laid it to the serpent ; the serpent, who was then 
young and bashful, had not a word to aay for Umsdf; 
but afterwards, growing alder and more audacious, he 
went to the Synod of Dart, and there he had the asauianee 
to charge it upon God '.' "—Letters from the hte Lord 
Chadioorlh to rA< Rev, Thomia Crompton. 




oo, at that same period, had a 
iii.iii»>ui ij..ines,underthenatneofRationaIs, 
appeared, whose principle it was to apply the 
touch-stone of reason to religion, and reject 
all that was not conformable to that ca- 
pricious test*. It is also confirmatory of what 
I have above remarked as to the share Cal- 
vinism had in producing these results, that 
Predestination was the very first doctrine on 
which these Socinians in disguise opened their 
batteries. As might be expected, too, it was 
among Catvinists that the reaction against their 
own creed commenced ; and thus has the same 
sect, by a fate common to all heresies, given 
birth to the two opposing extremes, — both to 
the fanaticism which first engrafted such errors 
on Christianity and the infidelity which tore 
up tree and graft together. 

One of the first of these Calvinist sceptics 
was Bekker, a Dutch divine, who, attempting 
the same sort of alliance between Philosophy 



^H" See an accc 



nt of this school of TheoIogisnB : 
T Quuftoiu fftiH Pravineial, c ISO. 
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and Religion which has been the means of 
bringing Christianity to its present state in 
Germany, employed iheprineiples of Descartes 
to undermine some of the leading doctrines of 
Scripture. The account of the temptation of 
our first Parents, the agency of good and evil 
Spirits, the demoniac possessions in the New 
Testament, and the Temptation of our Saviour, 
were among the chief points on which this 
Rationalist Divine exercised his scepticism ; 
and while his master, Calvin, besides that 
demoniac principle which he supposed lodged 
in every human breast, admitted also the direct 
influence of the Devil on human actions, his 
follower, Bekker, denies all agency of the Devil 
whatever, and (forestalling the shallow device 
of our modem Rationalists, so much as to leave 
them not even the credit of ori^nality in wrong) 
resolves all those passages in the Old and 
New Testament, where the interposition of 
the Evil Spirit is dencribed, into mere allegory 
and niythos. 

To another Calvinist writer still earlier 
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(1655) the annals of Rationalism are indebted 
for a iMxik which, though jiow long forgotten, 
produced, on its first appearance, such an ex- 
plosion of indignation as could with difficulty 
be brought to stop short at the mere imprison- 
ment of the author. Of this strange work* 
the main object is to prove, from the 5th 
Chapter of St. Paul to the llomans, that there 
had existed nations and races of men before 
Adam, and that he was but called the first 
man, because with him the Law commenced. 
In the course of his pretended proofs of 
this hypotiiesia, the author (a French Pro- 
testant, Peyr^re) suggests solutions of some 
of the miracles of the Old Testament which 
approach nearer even than those of Bekker 
to the plain butclumsy mode of interpretation 
adopted by Paulus and other moderns. For 
instance, it was not necessary, he says, that 
the sun should retrograde because the shadow 
of the dial was put back for Hezekiah. 
Whatever miracle there was in the circum- 

9 J'raadamitte tive Exerciluilo tuper veriibas 12, 13, 14, 
k 6 Epitt, FaiiL ad Romanoa. 
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stance must be confined to the dial of Aha2 

In the same manner, the sun standing still 
for Joshua was nothing more, be thinks, than 
that sort of optical delusion which is common 
in most hiliy countries, at sunset, when, 
though the sun has gone down, its orb appears 
to be still stationary in the heavens f. The 
miracle in Deuteronomy of the clothes and 
shoes of the Israelites having been kept from 
" waxing old,"" during their forty years in the 
wilderness, this author ridicules in almost the 
very same terms which were employed after- 
wards by Voltaire for the same purposej; 

• FonHtur mimculuni in horologio ip«o, in borologio 
Adias, ut villi Sfriptiira ; atnbit miisculum buo loco — 
stabit natuni euu urdine, nee fogcinabitur inteUectus piws- 
tigiis inanibus. 

f Fulgor EoLis, sine xole ipso. eC miraciilo maximo su- 
peresset in aCmospbsrSk, vel regione vaporuni illi, qua 
dvilatl Gabnonicie, cieli et aii'ris medio, incubabat: Solia 
vetd fulgor dviutem Gabaonicani cC mantem Gabaon 
verbemrel, (tc — Theaulhoraddsthachc himself had often 
witneiHed tbe same pbenumenoti among the mouncains of 
Qiierey, where he dwelt. 

f Quod de caleeamimtis eorum itidem dejerant, nulU 
unquam vetuntaU fuisse consumpta, atque *Aei ubi pti- 
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and the whole miracle is, he thinks, to be ac- 
counted for by the supplies of materials for 
making clothing which the Israelites derived 
from their flocks and other natural sources. 
From the plea set forth by this author in de- 
fence of his own impiety,^ that he had been 
led to such doctrine " by the principle of 
Protestants,'" — we may see how clearly, even at 
that time, the natural tendency of Protest- 
antism to gravitate towards infidelity, was not 
merely prognosticated, but felt. 

There is yet another work of the same 
period (1666), which both its title and the 
circumstanceofitsbeingrepublishedbySomler, 
sufficiently announce as one of the harbingers 
of that infidel school of which Semler was the 
founder. 1 allude to the once celebrated work, 
" Philosophy, the Interpreter of Scripture," 

mum induxissent calceoa infHiiCibua crescentibuB infantum 
pedihiu, CTeviase eonim ealceoa. — " Non seulement (says 
Vollaire) les hiibitB des Hebreim ne a'userent point dang 
leur marchii de quarsnte onn^Si au aoleil eC & 1b pliue, et 
en couchant tiir lu dure, mais que ceux des enfans crois- 
saienl ever e\ix, et s'^lBTgieraienc merveilleusement, I 
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which, on its first appearance, was attributed 
to the notorious Spinoza, but proved after- 
wards to have come from the pen of his 
friend and physician, Lewis Meyer. 

In subtlety as well as in mischief, this Am- 
sterdam Rationalist was a fit forerunner of 
the present race of Protestant sceptics; and 
the following specimen of his work will at 
once show its insidious nature, and prove, — 
what frequently I have endeavoured to impress 
upon my reader, — the great triumph it has 
been for infidelity, by the avowal of infidels 
themselves, to have been able, byphilosophizing 
away the mystery of the Heal Presence, to 
open a way for the subversion of all mys- 
teries whatever, " There are {says this pupil 
of Spinoza) three Mysteries, of whieh Philo- 
sophy alone can properly be the inteqtreter ; 
and these are I.God, — 2. theReal Presence, — 
3. the Trinity. The second of these, the Re- 
formed Church has already disposed of, — show- 
ing, by the aid of Philosophy, that her own 
opinion, on the subject, is the true one, 
and that of the Catholics and LutheraOB, 
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absuril." With a silence, then, but 
nilicatit, as to the first of the three Mysl 
on his list, he proceeds to apply to the third 
the mode of philosophizing which liad been 
so successful with the second*. 

Having traced thus far the progress of that 
Anti-christian principle, which deriving its 

• Of the discussion, respecting the mystery of the 
Trinity, be sb/e — " Qiianto sanO satiua fuieeet UIbih pro 
mysterio non llabiiisse, et philosopbiB] ope, anteqiiani gnud 
e«ae[ Btatuerert, aeciuidura vene lopcea pnecepta, ijiid 
essel cum CI. Kekkermimno inseedgBsse." 

That the absurdities of theology have been, at all times, 
Uie food (uidfuelof seep tidsm cannot he moTeclearlyproved 
than by the use wbieh this writer makes of the monstrous 
turtion broached by some Froteativnt divines, that God 
intentionally gave double meanings to some of tbe pre- 
cepts of his Word, and rather icielied that they should be 
misunderBtood by those to whom he addressed them. 
Sudi is the doctrine advanced in a passage of Wolzoiia 
which he cites : — " Quandoque Dens, lit diibios et sus- 
pensoa relinquat, vel ipsos eos, iiuos suffieienti gniti!L 
spiritua donavit, ut quseunque ex ilia tunc omtione 
hautiri possint, eliciant, non tsmen omnem cUi-iant reri- 
tatem: omtionem enim volrat et revolvat centies, sit 
vacuus priEconceptis opinionihus, omnia eiaminet, qus 
luua Unguis requirit, ut intueuii teitum nil appareat esse 
neglectum, nolail tamen hoc tempore inteUiiji Deui, imb 
vobiil permittBre ut aliqitaiituper errarcfur." 

VOL. II. 



: too sig- ^^H 
Vlysteries ^^V 
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origin from the very foundations of Protestant- 
ism itself, has since branched out in a mul- 
tiplicity of names and shapes, and is, at this 
moment, under its most recent and apparently 
last disguise, employed in spiriting away tht 
substance of Christianity, in every country 
where the Reformation has taken root, I 
shall now, for the further descending steps of 
the pedigree of this principle, more especially 
in that country where its effects are most con- 
spicuous, refer to the pages of a writer whose 
authority I have frequently had to adduce, 
Mr. Pusey. The ability and research with 
which this gentleman has traced, through all 
its stages, that " gradual descent (as he ex- 
presses it) of Theology into a system of un- 
belief," which marked the course of the Ger- 
man Church, during the eighteenth century, 
can admit of no dissentient opinion. It is 
only to be regretted that, by confining himself 
exclusively to the Lutheran branch of Pro 
testantism, he has lost the still stronger illus- 
trations of his subject which the career of 
Calvinism would so strikingly have supplied ; 



«uro 



and it is, in some measure, to remedy this 
very important omission that those instances 
of the progress of Bationalism among Cal- 
vinists, which I have just laid before the 
reader, were collected. 

There would be no difficulty, indeed, in 
showing that, from the very first, a disposition 
to unbelief was far more prevalent among the 
members of the Reformed Church than of the 
Lutheran ; and the names of Lselius Socinus, 
Gentilis, Ochinus and others prove how early 
Geneva began to produce its natural fruits. 
Without ascending any higher, however, than 
the middle of the seventeenth century, we 
have seen that at a time when the Lutheran 
Church was still immersed in all the ab- 
surdities of its theology,— wrangling, tooth 
nail, against Good Works and /or the 

liquity of Christ's manhood, — the process 
W reasoning away all Christian doctrine what- 
ever had already commenced among the Cal- 
vinists ;^that long before any of those critics 

1 scholars were born, to whom Mr. Pusey 



wgns 



the first 



origm 



of nationalism, its most 
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distinguishing features and principles had 
been anticipated; and that the very subject 
of Demoniacal Possessions, upon which Semler 
commenced his rationalizing career, had been 
turned by Bekker to the same sceptical pur- 
poses more than half a century before. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Return to England. — Inquiry into the history of English 
Protestantism. — Its close aimilarity to the history of 

German Protestantism Selfishness and hypocrisy of 

the first Reformers in botli countries — Variadons of 

(Teed. — Persecution! and burnings ReesntBtions of 

Cnuimer, Ladmer, Stc — Effects of the Reformation in 
demoralizing the people. — Proofs IVoni Gerninn und 
B English wnitcra. 
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They show, or, at least, used to show, in 
the library of the Abbey of St. Anthony, 
in Daiiphini!, an original letter of Erasmus*, 
in which that great man declares that he 
would sooner suffer himself to be cut to 
pieces than not believe in the reality of the 
botly and blood in the Sacrament, With- 
out pretending to more of the spirit of a 
martyr than I am likely to be called upon 
to exercise, and confining my heroism, too, 
within bounds proportionate to the immense 
ince between ray humble self and Eras- 
Voyage LiUlrain de deux RiliQiaix Bmedkliiu 



mus, I shall here merely communicate to my 
reader that I had now come to the mag- 
nanimous determination to prefer Popery and 
poverty, for the remainder of my days, to 
the alternative of Protestantism and £2000 
a year, with Miss * *, at Ballymudragget, 

After remaining some montlis longer in 
Germany, I prepared to set out for England, 
— ^having passed the latter part of my time in 
society much more suited to my tastes than 
that of the Scratch enbachs of the University, 
namely, some quiet and intelligent Catholic 
families, whom I found in the midst of this 
wreck of all other creeds, pursuing tranquilly 
and implicitly the very same paths of faith 
which their Church has now trodden for near 
two thousand years. It is, indeed, a most 
impressive spectacle, which the state of Ger- 
many, at this moment, presents; divided,— 
according to Mr, Southey's concise and pithy 
description, — " hetween the old religion, on 



side, and the new 



irreiigion on j 



other ", 



^^■t'The sagacious prediction of Bayle that a 
^H^day would yet arrive when the Lutherans, no 
longer finding their creed in the Augsburg 
Confession, would " put all matters again on 
their former footing" is now in a fair train for 
accomplishment ; as already numbers of Pro- 
testants, disgusted at the unchristian mockery 
of their own miscalled churches, have em- 
braced the faith of Rome, with every prospect 
of their example being still more extensively 
followed. It is, in fact, the alarm produced 
by these desertions to the Catholic Church 
that has chiefly caused that apparent reaction, 
in favour of Christianity, which has been, of 
late, observable in Germany, as well as those 
retractations of their former blasphemies which 
the Dc Weltes and Bretschneiders have, with 
so little appearance, I must say, of sincerity*, 
been hastening to proffer to the public. 

" Though profeHsing, as it Beema, to cecant theit 
former gcEptical nocitnis, both these writers have repub- 
Bsbed, and with but little alteratioii, the very works which 
n>ntaintd them ; and in the Preface which De Wctte 
hu prefixed lo the second edition of his " De Morte ex- 
pialoril, &i:." we find little more thua a eoit of apoloej 
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On my arrival in England, fSoding my taste 
for theological reading return, I was glad to 
avail myself of the few months of leisure I 
had yet at command, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the state and history of 
Protestantism in that country, quite as zea- 
lously as I had pursued the similar line of 
study in Germany. Not that there hung 
even the penumbra of a doubt round the con- 
clusions at which I had now arrived; but, 
having carried thus far the researches which 
I had been induced to enter upon, it was nor- 
turally my wish to collect such materials, re- 
specting the English Church, as would enable 
me to complete the Panorama of Protestantism 
which I had commenced. Having now, how- 
ever, nearly filled up the canvas which I had 
allotted for the sketch contained in these vo- 
lumes, I must reserve the picture which I 
had prepared of the English Reformation 
for some future opportunity. 

In the meantime, I shall here briefly call 

for his uni^lirlstian assertion tbat " Jesus took u]ion hiin^ 
self to perBonnle thb Messiah." 
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attention to a few ominous resemblances which, 
on comparing the course of English with 
that of German Protestantism could not but 
strike me as existing strongly between them, — 
so airoiigly aa scarce to warrant even a hope 
that two systems so kindred in their origin 
and tendencies could lead ultimately to any 
other than kindred results. The same selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy which marked the movers 
of the German Reformation are seen but in 
more intense and revolting activity among 
the founders of the same faith in England*. 
The high stations, indeed, of the principal 
actors on the latter scene, gave proportion- 



• The writer of an artide in the Edinhiush Review, 
upon Mr, HallBm'a admirable work, the Constitutional 
History, thus truly describes the founders of the English 
Reformation ; — " A ting, whose character may be best 
described by saying, that he was despotism itself per- 
sonified; iinprinciplud ministers; a rapacious luistocrBcy; 
a MTvile parliament. Such were the iostiuments by 
wUcb Engliuid was delivered from the yoke of Rome. 
The work which had been begun by Henry, the murderer 
of hi* wives, was continued hy Somerset, the murderer 
orhii brother, and completed by Elizabeth, the murderer 
of her guest." — Edinl/uryb Review. 



atdy more impulse and opportunity to euch 
vices; and, while in Henry VIII. we find 
all the temperament of a Luther let loose, as 
it were, upon a throne, so in Cranmer al! the 
suppleness and hypocrisy of a Bucer were, 
by the constant demands upon him for these 
qualities, multiplied a hundred fold ". 

Even the subservience shown by the Re- 
formers of both countries to the gross pas- 
sions of their royal patrons will be found to 
have been marked by the same comparative 
degrees of baseness; for while, on the one 
hand, the licentious bigamy of the Landgrave 
of Hesse, — licentious, but at least bloodless, 
— received the sanction, under their own sig- 

■ It is not a, little curious to observe tliat, m tbe same 
mnnner us the violence atid ititoleiance of Luther were 
inlierited amply by his Churcli, so the hypacrisy aiid aar- 
vHe spirit of Cnmrner have survived to this dn; in that 
Establishment of whirb he was a founder; and. In no 
instance, perhaps, has the Hypocritical taint, thus entwled, 
been more strikingly exhihited thnn in those vindications 
of his(Cranmer's) own character, which, in defiance of all 
truth and decency, even such leajiectabte divines as the 
Rev. Mr. Todd think themselves bound, for tbe soke and 
interests of their aider, to imdertake. 



Luther, Bucer, and Melanctlion, ^^H 
on the other, the murderous marriages of ^^^ 
Henry VIII, were not only connived al, but 
concerted, by those still more obsequious tools 
of Royal Reformation, Cranmer and Crom- 
weU*. 

The changes of doctrine through which, 
in both countries, the new creed had to trans- 
migrate, form another of those points of 
resemblance which force themselves on our 
attention ; and, as if, even then, the founders 
of Protestantism had a sort of prescient con- 
sciousness that their Church, in " fame of in- 



• The writer of the article io the Edinhurgh Review, 
above leferred to, — aii article written with a power of 
thought end style which leaves no doubt as to the masterly 
hand from whicb it came; — thus speaks of Cranmer : — 
■• Intolerance is ntwnys bad ; but the eanguinory intole- 
ranee of a man who thus wavered in his creed creates a 
loathing to whicb il is difficult to give vent without call. 
ing foul names. Equally false to political and to religious 
obligations, he was first the tool of Somerset and then of 
Northumberland. When the former wished t 
own brother to death, without even the form of a trial, h 
found a ready instrument in Cranmer," &c. See. 



bility," would rival even Delos •, a pro- 
vision for future chiinges, according as oc- 
casion might require, was expressly stipulated 
for by Melancthon, and, in England, formed 
the subject of that prospective declaration to 
which the obedient bishops of Henry VIII. 
did not hesitate to pledge themselves. 

That among the first English Reformers 
there should have been so little of that con- 
tentious spirit which rendered theology such 
an arena of discord among the Germans isa fact 
easily, but disgracefully, to be accounted for 
by the self-prostration of the English Church 
before the throne, which left her no will or 
opinion hut at the beck of the monarch, no 
alternative but to believe whatever he dictated 
and be silent f. 

To the same slavish Belf-abasemeut, is to be 

■ Ncc inatabili fami Buperabere Delo — Stat. 

f So far did the Chitrcb of England csrrj tbe slaviab 
prinripli? on whicli hbe commGncEd her (bourse, ihst, on the 
death of Henry VIII., Cnuimet aiirrendercd his archi- 
episcopal KuChoriCy to the infant monarcb, and received 
it back at his hands. 




attributed that facility in recanting and ab- 
juring which some of the most eminent of the 
English Divines, by frequent practice, ac- 
quired ; the specious Cranmer having sub- 
scribed no less than six recantations ; while 
Latimer even exceeded, by two or three, 
that number. Still more disgusting was 
the spectacle which these dissemblers pre- 
sented in acting as persecutors for the cause 
which in secret they hated, and condemning 
wretches to the flames for opinions with which, 
in their hearts, they agreed. 

Id this monstrous combination of insincerity 
with cruelty lies the distinction between the 
English and Helvetian persecutors ; for, 
though these latter champions of the right of 
private judgment condemned Servetus to the 
flames, and sent Gentilis and Gruet to the 
block, it was, at least, for opinions which 
they themselves held to be heretical and im- 
pious. But the code of persecution had yet 
to furnish a still more notable precedent ; and 
for those Saints of the English Church, La- 
timer and Cranmer, it was reserved to sit as 
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accessories to the burning of Christians for 
opinions wliich they, the burners, approved ! 

While such were the moral fruits of the 
Reform ation, as displayed in its leading au* 
thors and teachers, the effect which it pro- 
duced on the people at large could not be 
expected to have been of a more salutary 
character. Accordingly, the descriptions 
given by eminent Protestant writers, both 
English and German, of the state of morality 
in their respective countries, during the first 
century of this great change, bear, upon every 
essential point, such similarity to each other, 
as leaves not a doubt of the common origin 
of the evils of which they complain. 

To begin with the Germans. — Throughout 
the writings of the admirable Andrea, a man 
who, to use the language of Herder*, 
" bloomed like a rose among tliorns," we find 
the most bitter compldnts of the flagrant 
corruption of his times. " Idols," he says, 
" have been cast out, but the idols of sins are 
worshipped. The primacy of the Pope is 
• Quoted by Mr, Pugey. 
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denied, but we constitute lesser Popes. The 
Bishops are abrogated, but ministers are still 
introduced or cast out, at will. Simony ( 
into disrepute, but who now rejects a purse of 
gold ? The monks were reproached for in- 
dolence, — aa if there were too mucli study at 
our Universities. The monasteries were dis- 
solved, — to stand empty, or to be stalls for 
cattle. The regularly recurring prayers are 
abolished, — yet so that now most pray not at 
all. The public fasts were laid aside, — now the 
commands of Christ are held to be but useless 
words ; not to say any thing of blasphemers, 
aflulterers, extortioners, &c'." Another writer, 
Walch, acknowledges that " the complaints of 

• In another place, Andrea says, " be who knows the 
avarice of the clergy and their unbridled life, will not be 
aitoniahed that they no longer stand in that respect with 
the p«uple which were fitting," If we may bclicive thia 
piouB and conseientioua writer, Luther himself foresaw, or 
mlher already erperienced, the baleful consequences of the 
creed which he yet lo rashly preached. " No eotnplaints," 
aays Andrea, " more o(t^a occur \o me than those of that 
divine tnan (Luther) who foraaa the licence iif Iht Eaan- 
grUa Church, and whose pen, uticotL<)uerable by ^ his 
ennnies, abnoil suitk tinder ike diisolutaieta ofhisfiJloaer; 
idlhetjiccioiuprelexl o/I/k Gospd." 



I 
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ihe sunken state of Christianity, and the cor- 
ruption of the clergy, were not exaggerated ;" 
and Carpzoff, in speaking of the efforts of the 
pious Spener to amend " the stilf-neckedness 
of that godless age," says, " I praise the 
attempt, I add my wishes; but I despair of 
success, on account of the desperate depravity 
of these last times." 

By the side of these strong testimonies to 
the demoralizing effect of the Reformation in 
Germany, I shall here place two passages, 
describing its results in England, from no 
less authorities than Camden and Burnet :— 
" Sacrilegious avarice (says Camden, in speak- 
ing of the time of Edward VI.) ravenously 
invaded Churcli livings, colleges, chauntries, 
hospitals, and places dedicated to the poor, as 
things superfluous. Ambition and emulation 
among the nobihty, presumption and disobe- 
dience among the common people, grew so 
extravagant, that England seemed to he in a 
downright frenzy *." 

Not less strong, to the same purport, is 
• Camdai, IntTodaction to the AnnaU of Qftenn 
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Burnet:—" This gross and insatiable scramble 
after the goods and wealth that had been de- 
dicated to good designs, without the applying 
any part of it to promote the good of the 
gospel, the instruction of the poor, made all 
people conclude that it was for robbery and 
not for reformation that their zeal made them 
so active. The irregular and immoral lives 
of many of the professors of the gospel gave 
llidr enemies great advantage to say, that 
they ran away from confession, penance, 
fasting, and prayer, only to be under no 
restraint, and to indulge themselves in a li- 
centious and dissolute course of life*. By 
these things, that were but toovisible in some 
of the most eminent among them, the people 
were much alienated from them; and, as much 
as they were formerly against Popery, they 
grew to have kinder thoughts of it, and to 

f: on all the changes that had been made 
AlnwMt word for word, the very languige employed 
bjr Bucer, in dcBciibing the pffiTta of the RefonnHiinn in 
Germnny. — See the passage extraaed from his De linja 
ChriA p. 131 of thiii Volume. 
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as designs to oirich some yidoiis characters, 
and to let in an inundatkn of vice and 
wickedness upon the nadcm^.'' 

We have seen with what slowness and re^ 
luctance the great mystery of the Real Pre- 
sence was surrendered by ahnost all the Con- 
dnoital Reformers, — Luther himself, with all 
his efforts, being unable to cast it offf , and 

* Higt. of the Reformation. — To these imdeniahle tes- 
timonies may be added that of Stiype : — " The Church- 
men heaped up many benefices upon themselves, and 
resided upon none, neglecting their cures ; many of them 
alienated their lands, made unreasonable leases, and wastes 
of their woods ; granted reversiond and advowsons to their 
wives and children, or to others for their use. Churches 
ran greatly into dilapidations and decays, and were kept 
nasty and undecent for God*s worship. Among the Laity 
there was little devotion ; — the Lord*s Day greatly pro- 
faned and little observed, the common prayers not fre- 
quented. Some lived without any service of God at alL 
Many were mere heathens and atheists; — ^the Queen's 
own court an harbour for Epicures and Atheists, and a 
kind of lawless place, because it stood in no parish.** — 
Life of Parker, 

f Luther became, indeed, even more Popish, on this 
point, before his death ; and in a Thesis published by him, 
against the Doctors of Louvain, in 1545 (but a year before 
he died), called the Eucharist « the adorable Sacrament;'* 
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Melancthon, thougli, in his latter days, in- 
clined to Sacraraentarianism, yet leaving un- 
disturbed in the Protestant formularies of 
faitli, those affirmations of the ancient doctrine 
which his own hand had there recorded; while 
Calvin, in order to disguise the extent of his 
innovation, threw such ambiguity of phrase 
round liis rejection of a Real Presence as en- 
abled Bucer to pretend that it was meant as 
an acceptance of it*. 



if the SnciBinGTimniuiK, 
whom he had delighted by Bbulishing the Elevaiiou, and 
whotDi thErpfoie, this inc^onsistciit adraiasion but the more 
thoroughly confounded, Calvin writes to Bucer, on the 
occuion, >< Hehaslifteduptheidolin the temple of God." 
■ We find a. gioiUai style of myetiScation still reeorted 
to by those few Protestant controvertistB, who, in order 
to maintain somu little congistency with the Church of 
England catechism, affect to uphold a Real PreEcnce. 
Tbui the theologians of the British Critic insist that 
" B lUal Presence is the doctrine of the Church 
of England;" — while Mr. Faber talks of "a change 
in [he elemcdts, — a moral change." All this, however, 
is but a mere stale repetition of Ibe old trick of Hereay, 
— ■< ipraking the «anie Ihinga, but meaning them dif- 
Earently," I/ahx fut i:t}.,u,TU, «>^>.a !i ^j.ju.^n. In auch 
manner was it, as Irenicus tails us, that the first Qaostica 
t3 
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A similar reluctance to part with this vital 
doctrine was manifested through a very long 
period in England. Under Henry VIII. the 
zeal of both monarch and church for its 
maintenance was shown by their burning all 
tliose who dared openly to dissent from it ; 
and in the following reign, we find even the 
introducer of Zwinglianism, Peter Martyr, 
allowing, as Fox tells us, " a change of sub- 
stance of bread and wine*." 

In the reign of Elizabeth, who was herself 
supposed to favour tfiis doctrine, a paragraph 
added to the 28th Article in the time of 
Edward VI., and declaring expressly against 
a Beal Presence was, by her desire, sup- 
pressed-j". '* She inclined," says Burnet, " to 

proceeded, — using the same Innguage wah the orthodos 
Church, but thinking differently. 

• At one of the disputations held between Protest- 
ants and Catholics, during the reign of Edward ibv 
Siith, the Real Presence was asserted by the nAvoaitf 
of the Protestant cause, Mr. Peme, who said, " We deny 
nothing less than his presenee, ur the abE^ence of his sub- 
stance in the bread." At this deputation Ridley presided. 

t The following is the pnrHgnipb ; — " Forasmueh ai 
the truth of man's nature reqtiireth that the body of unewtd 
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have the manner of Christ's presence in the 
Sacrament left in some general words, that 
those who believed the Corporal Presence 
might not be driven away from the Church 
by too nice an explanation of it." 

Even at so late a period as during the 
reigns of James I. and his successor, the 
language of many most eminent Prelates, 
respecting this Sacrament, differed but little 
from that of Catholics themselves upon the 
subject. " We adore, with Ambrose*," says 



the self-same man cannot bo.utone time, in divers places, 
but must needs be in one certain place, cherefure the body 
of Christ cannot be, at one time, in many and divers 
places, and because, as Holy Scripture doth tench, Christ 
was taken up into heaven, and there shall continue unto 
the end of the world, a faithiid man ought not either to 
believe or openly confess the Real and Bodily Presence, 
as they term it, of Christ's flesh and blood in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper." 

In eiphiining (he Protestant meaning of a Real Pre- 
MDCe, Gilbert says, " In this sense, it is innocent of itself 
and may be lawfully used ; though perhaps it were more 
cautiouBly done not to use it, since advantages have been 
taken of it to urge it further than we intend it." 

• Nos verd in mysteriis Camem Christi adoranuis cum 
Ambrosio. AtMetr to BtUarmint'i Apohgi/i — When it 
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Bishop Andrews, " the flesh of Christ in the 
Mysteries." The same divine, addressing 

Bellarmine, and professing to answer as well 
for King James as for himself, says, " We be- 
lieve a Presence no less true than that which 
you yourself believe*,'' Archbishop Laud 
drew from the Reality of the Presence a, reason 
for reverence to the altar, as being, " upon this 
account, the greatest place of God's residence 
upon earth ;" and Bishop Forbes declares it 
to be "a frightful error in those rigid Pro- 
testants who deny that Christ is to be adored 
in the Eucharistf ." Thus, too. Bishop Coudn, 
in his History of Transubstantiation : — '* Al- 
ia recollected that St. Ambrose upheld, in ita bigheat 
Cotbolic sense, the doctrine of Tcansubstuitiation, th« 
etrengtli of tbis decUration of Bishop Andrews will be 
the more fully appreciated. See tbe extract which I 
have given from Clarke's Eccksiaslical Lileratvrc, vol L 
p. 166. — " In (iofrWne," says this learned Protestant writer, 
" St. Ambrose is all that Rome could wish him." 

* Presentiam, inquam, credimue, nee minus quiun TOa 
veram — Ansmer lo BtUarmme. 

-f Immanis est rigidocum Protestaiitium error qui ne- 
gant Christum in Eucharistia esse odorandum nisi sdon- 
tione interna et mentali, non autem extemo aliqoo ritu, 
&c. &c De EuchariMt. 
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though it seems incredible that in so great a 
distance of place Christ's flesh should come 
to us to be our food, yet we must remember 
how much the power of the Holy Spirit is 
above our understanding, and how foohsh it 
is to measure his immensity by our ca- 
pacity *." 



19 of Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, on 
this sulgect, though well known, are of too much import- 
ance not to be ndded to the above authorities. ■' I ivish," 
anys Hooker, " men would give themselves more time to 
meditate with silence on what we have in the Saciament, 
and less to dispute on the manner How. Sith we all 
agree that Christ by the Sacrament doth really and truly 
perform in us his promise, why do we vainly trouhle our- 
fltdves with bo fierce contentions, rckether by cortsabstantin^ 
turn, or else IransubttaTUiation f—EccIesiasHcal Polity. 

The passage bota Jeremy Taylor is of still more value, 
aa being not merely a record of the opinion of so emi- 
nent a divine, on this point, but also a vindication of (he 
CothoUcB from the charge of idolatry in their ■doration of 
the Pretence. " The object of their (the Catholics') 
adoration in the Sacrament is the only true and eternal 
God hypostBlicolly united with his holy humanity, which 
bumanity they believe actually present under the veil of 
the Sacrament i nnd if they thought him not present, they 
are so far from worshipping the bread, that they profess 
it idolatry to do so." — Liberti/ it/ Pmphen/lng. It is usual 
lo coDtrast with ihU paaeage of Bishop Taylor another, of 



Still later, in the time of Charles II., we 
find, in the Exposition of the amiable and 
pious Bishop Ken, the following impressivt 
sentences: — "Oh God Incarnate, how thou 
canst give us thy Uesh to eat and thy blood 
to drink ; how thy flesh is meat, indeed ; how 
thou, who art in heaven, art present on the 
allar, I can by no means explain ; but I firmly 
believe it all, because Thou hast said it, and 
I firmly rely on thy love and thy omnipo- 
tence to make good thy word, though the 
manner of doing it I cannot comprehend." 

The Catholic belief of a sacrificial offering 

upparendy diir«n>tit import, from a, iMei work of tbc 
aume emuicnt mBu, entitled " Dissuiitive from Popery." 
But thase who coDipare the laboured langu^e in wbicb 
bis latter opiriion is con^'e]'ed witb the tiimple, dear enim- 
ciatioD of doctrine just dted, can little doubt ee to wliirh 
of the two paBBages tliey would select as the triii; record 
of hie views. A man wlio expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing scholastic fashion can hardly escape the suspidon 
of being actuated by a wish to deceive either himself of 
others : — " In calling it Corpus Spirilualc, the word Spi- 
rituHle is not a siihstantial predicate, but is an affirmatioli 
of the manner; though, in disputation, it be made the 
predicate of a proposition, and the opposite member of ■ 
distinclion." — Dieguasiiiejroni Papery. 
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in the Eucharist was even more exteneively, 
at the period of which I have been speaking, 
prevalent among Protestants; and, among 
others, the profound scholar, Joseph Mede, 
lent the high sanction of his authority* to 
this doctrine. In answering the famous Cal- 
vinist, Twisse, who had said that there \ 

* In maintaining a proper and mattrlal Siicrifice in t 
Eucbarist, Mede was fulloweil by another great scholar, 
the same walk of learning, Doctor Grabe, who even coi 
posed a Liturgy, for his ovni use, !□ which the 
prayer, founded on this doEtrine, was restored. So great 
ft rancL'S.'iioii to the Catholics could not but excite alarm 
among their opponents; and accordingly this opinion of 
Mede and Grahe was strongly censured, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the Saccilice of the Mass, by Buddeus, 
IttagiuB, DcylingiuB, and other continental divines. 

Embarrassed thus between the fear of favouring 
Popery, on one side, and the irresistihly strong language of 
the Fathers, on the other, somcof the most eminent of the 
Engliab theolngrBiiB, and, among others, Cudworth and 
Wacerland, while they deny any proper or material Sacrifice 
in the EuL'harist, go so far as to admit it to be a lymhoUad 
feast upon a Sacrifice; that is to say, (as Waterland 
explains it,) " upon the Grand Sacrifice itself eommemo- 
nccd under certain Symbols," Such are the pitiable 
evaaiong of etidence and authority to which Pi 
are compelled, by their scbismatic position, to have 
csuttel 
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but little evidfince for the Eucharistic Sa- 
crifice in antiquity, Mede asks, " What w 
there in Christianity for which more an- 
I may be brought than for this f I 
speak not now of the Fathers' meaning (whe- 
ther I guessed rightly at it or not), but id 
general of their notion of a Sacrifice in tbe 
Eucharist. If there is little antiquity in this, 
Hiere is no antiquity for any tiling.'" He then 
quotes, as confimiatory of his own opinion, 
the candid avowal prefixed by Bishop MotKMi 
to his work on the Eucharist, — " We freely 
acknowledge the fact that there is frequent 
mention made by the Ancient Fathecs of the 
bloodless sacrifice of the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist." 

Such attestations to the truth of tbe 
Catholic doctrine on this point, particularly 
from a Protestant so versed in Christian an- 
tiquity as Mede, cannot but be considered 
highly important* ; and the following passage, 

' So insurmountable is the evidence for tbe earl; dale 
of the Sucrifice of the Maae, that Hospiiiian, tbe Pro- 
leatBnt bistoriiui, U I'oiced to attribute k> the devil tltt 



from liis letter to TwJsse, contains, in a few 
pregnant sentences, the whole pith of what 
I have been endeavouring, throughout these 
pages, to inculcate : — " Yet, one thing more: 
U is no time now to slight the Catholic 
consent of the Church in her Jirst ages, 
when Socinianism grows so Jhst on the 
rejection thereof, nor to abhor so much the 
notion of a Commemorative Sacrifice in the 
Eucharist when we shall meet with those 
who will deny the death of Christ upon the 
cross to have been a sacrifice for sin. — Verbum 
inteUigentt. There may be here some matter 
of importance." 

But, to return to my parallel. — The bitter 
discord between the Lutheran and Calvinist 



introduction of such Pojiish abominaCionB in the vaj 
Hfctiine, as ho owns, of the Apostles IhemaplvM !—" Even 
in Has, firat age," says this writer, " whilst Iho Apostles 
were Btill alive, the devil hod the audacity to lie in ambush, 
voder this Sacramenl, more than under that of BaplJam, 
and gradually seduced men &om that primitire form." 
8«bastianiis Prancus, too, allows that, " Immediately 
■fttr the time of the Apostles, all things were inverted, — 
the Lord'i Supptr ictu traiiffoniied iiUa a Sacrifict." 
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Churches which, if it did not produce, at 
least deepened and prolonged tiie horrors of 
the Thirty Years' War, finds no unapt coun- 
terpart in the long struggle between the 
Church of England and the Puritans, and 
that fierce civil war which ensued. This 
similarity, as well in causes as effects, on 
both sides, was not likely to escape the ob- 
servation of Mr. Pusey, who, in showing how 
much of the irreligion of Germany is to be 
attribuied to the English infidel writers of the 
seventeenth century, traces ihe origin of this 
infidelity, in England itself, to " the sunken 
state of Christianity through the civil wars, 
and the controversies of embittered parties," 
Nothing, indeed, could well be more calculated 
to bring religion itself into disrepute, than 
thus to see two great nations torn up by in- 
ternal faction and hate, on points of diflPerence, 
to which, at this day, no rational mind can 
look back, without a mixed feeling of sorrow, 
ridicule, and wonder. 

But, however absurd were most of the 
loctrines about which the German Churches 
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wrangled so furiously, they were, at least, 
subjects of speculation, and, as opening a 
field for the gymnastics of argument, were, 
in so far, more respectable than those 
wretched points of strife so long contested 
between the Church of England and her 
Puritan opponents. Whether the clergy 
ought to wear linen surplices and caps*; 
whether steeples ought to be surmounted 
with weathercocks or crossesf ; whether the 

• There appeal to have Ijeen boine, even among the 
reverend sticklers on these points, who had the good 
sense to perceive the wretched nature of their wsrfiire. 
Thus, in a Memorial presented to the Bishops b; two 
deprived Dignitaries, Sampson and Humfrej, thef " pro- 
test before God, what a bitter grief it was to them, tiat 
there sbould be a dissension between tbem for to imaU a 
BiatUr as leoollen and liaan" — (meaning the cap and 
surplice) — Stiype, Life of Parker. 

Not content with the disgrace redounding to themselves 
from sueh trilling, these divines, with the usual proione- 
nesa of party-theotopans, were for enlisting God himself 
in their war about " woollen and linen." In a letter 
written by Bishop Sands, in 1566. he says, •■ Disputes are 
now on foot concerning tbe Popish vestments, wbether 
they should be used or not; but God wiU ptit on aid to 
thtse lliinga. " 

t In a latter to Peter iUortyri Bishop Jewel thus 



altar should stand in the middle of the 
church, or, altar-nise, with one side to the 
wall ; whether it is becoming a good Chris- 
tian to pay reverence to the altar*, to bow 

writes ; — " The controyeray about Crosses is now grown 
Tety warm, Vou would hardly believe how mad some, 
who seemed wise men, are in a foolish matter." He adds, 
further on, " 'Xis come to that pass, that the silver and 
tin crosses which we had every where broke down, must 
be let up again, or we most leave oui bishoprics." 

The queen (Elizabeth) was so far attached to the an- 
cient faith as to wish to preserve some of these vejitiges of 
it ; and we are told bf Heylin that one of her chapl^a. 
" speaking less reverently, in a sermon preached before 
her, of the Sign of the Cross, was called (o aloud by her 
out of her closet- window, and commanded to retire from 
that ungodly digression, and return to his text." — Hist. «f 
Btjbrniatiun. 

* As a spedmen of their mode of tteatiiig' these points, 
I shall here give a few sentences from a pamphlet of that 
period, on the subject of reverence to the altar. In a 
treatise entitled '■ Reasons for bowing to the Altar," the 
author had contended, on the grounds afterwards taken up 
by Archbishop Laud, that "as the Chair of State is always 
to be honoured, Chough the person of the Itoyal Majesty 
be not seen there, so is God's Board ever to have due 
reverence, and Ood, who is there perpetually, is alwiyi 
to be bowed to," &c. be To this treatise an answerwas 
published by some Puritan, in which are the following 
sentences. " First, therefore, let them prove that God 
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Bt the name of Jesus, or stand up at the 
Gloria Patri * ; — such were a few of the 
mighty questions at issue between the partira; 
such the levers of discord by which Pro- 
testant England was heaved from her very 
foundations ! 

At the same time that controversies like 
tliese were bringing ridicule on religion by 
their frivolousness, the Antinomian tenetsf, 

balh and oii^ht to bave a seat in every Church." j^gsiD, 
" Thill getitleniDn must prove that God sits personally 
nometiinus on the tahle." The conclusion to which the 
Puritaa cornea, at last, 'a, " Therefore, as God ie always 
sitting on the table, they ougbt not to bow or do any re- 
verence to it Bt all." 

• In o letter from the sturdy Puritioi, TwtBse, to Mr. 
Mede. he says, <■ You bode me stand up at Gloria Patri ; 
and it was in such a tone too, that you bad the mastery of 
me, I know not how. 1 profess I little looked for auch 
enlercainment at youi hands. My wife's father, Dr. 
Moore, was Bishoji Bilson's chaplain, and most respected 
by him of any chaplain that ever he had, and he a cathedral 
DUD, too ; but they could ttever get kirn to ttand up at 
Gloria Patri." 

f In a pamphlet published at that time by one Archer, 
called" Comfort fur Believers tn their Sins and Troubles," 
the doctrine originally held both by Luther and Calvin, 
that Gud was the direct author of sin, is thus boldly put 
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then prevalent among all ranks, still more dis- 
graced it by their immorality*; while, in that 
infinite power of subdivision into new seels 
and denominations, in which Protestantism, 
at all times, luxuriates, never did she half so 
unboundedly revel as at that truly sectarian 

forwHrd ; — " We may safely say that God is, and bath > 
hand in, and is the authur of the sinfulness of bis people." 
Afier quoting the opinions of some ilivines, who " have 
erred," as he Bays, " in maldng sin more of the creature 
and itselfi and less from God than it is," he adds, " This 
opinion gives not enough to God in sin. Lei us embrace 
and profess the trutli, and not fear to xay that of God 
which he, in his Holy Book, eaith of himself, namely, 
' that of Him and from His hand is nut only the thing 
that is sinful, but the pravity and sinfulness of it.' " 

* What the eflVcta of such tenets must be upon [he 
minds of ordinary and ignorant persons may be concluded 
from their demaializinginfiuence upon those of a superior 
class. We are assured by Bisbop Burnet fSum. of 
Affairs before Reform.} it was the opinion of Cromwell 
that " the moial laws were only binding in ordinary 
cases; but that, upon extraordinary ones, these might be 
superseded, — he and that set of men (adds Burnet) justi- 
fying their ill actions from the practice of Ebud and 
Jael, Sampson and David." 

Most truly bas Dr. Hey asserted, in his Theoli^ctl 
Lectures, that " the misinterpretation of Scriptures 
brought on the miseries of the Civil Wars." 



crisis*. "England (says a preacher before 
the Commons, in 1647) was never so bad as 
in a time of Reformation. Witness the nu- 
merous and numberless increase of errors and 
heterodox opinions even to blasphemy among 
lis ! The world once wondered to see itself 
turned Arian. England may now wonder to 
see itself turned Anabaptist, Antinomianf , Ar- 



* There was, in Cromwell's time, a Committee of tbe 
House of CumtnonB appointed, to " eoneider of the par- 
ticular cnUBuralion nf damnable kereiies," Wbat a Report 
it must lutve Leen ! 

f Nothing can be imagined more ruinous U> all truu 
DOtlone of religion and morality than was the doctiinu 
of JustiiicHtiun, as Bi>serti!d by the high Calvinists 
of thM period. All the worst conseiiucnces, indeed, 
that can arise from pride and cruelty united were sure 
to be engendered, in their aitut odious form, by a creed 
whicb held thnt there was no one sin, however Email, that 
did not deseri-e etemaJ torments, nor no number of sina, 
howerer great, that could deprire the Elect of eternal 
happiness. — See the smull volume of Witsius, entitled 
AMmadversiones Irenicte^ tn which, whatever grace coJL bti 
thrown round sucb blasphemies by the style in which thej 
are stated, has been lent to them by the elegant Latinily 
of this writer. Among the high Calviiiist doctrines of 
which, (though held, as he admits, by " Viri docti" □ 
sect,) WitsiuB himself disapproves, are the following — tbnt | 
vot. i;, tr 




nuniaii, Sodnkn, Ariao, Anti-Scripturist, 
what not! — Alas, what were Ceremonies to 
these things but (as Calvin once colled them) 
' tolerabiles ineptise,' children's sport, in com- 
patisoD ! How much less an evil was it, think 
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> no sin in belicversr—tbat tlie; contract no 
Climes, nor can an^ crimes lie heavy on their 

—that David himself never comptaineii of the 
weight of sin upon his mind, Sic. — " Nee Davideni ei 
vera de peccati sibi incumfaentis onere conquestum Kst" 
Among the opinions which Witsius fully adopts are auch 
u the following, — Because believers are juit through the 
jusdce of Christ, they are eqytaUy jvat with Christ himiielf, 
— the justice of the Elect being the very justice itself of 
Chrut. " Quia justi sunt per jusdtiam Christii sqoe 

jufitofl esse ae ipse Chrisiua quiun justitia 

Electoram sit ipsissima Chrisd justitia." 

The manner in which God's tolerance of the sins of tlie 
Elect is eiphuned by these fanatics affords a highly cha- 
racteristic sample of their presumption and impiety. God 
sees, they allow, the sins of believeiB, but does not see 
them with an eye to condemnation or punishment ; the 

stun still remains in bis sight, but wilhaul the guilt 

"Non intuetur sic ut propter ilia condemnare eoa insti- 

tuat loUitur (peccatum) non quo ad maculum 

sed ad reatum." To illustrate this relative position of 
Qod and his Elect, Charnock compares it to an HCcount- 
book, in which the old score, though marked off, and no 

longer due, ia still legible " Debitum tale legi fortaiae 

potest : engi ui 
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j^e, to bow at the name i^ Jesus than to deny, 
to blaspheme the iiame of Jesus ? {9, Pet. 
U. I.)" 

" Would it be believed (said the great 
Hebraist, Dr. Lightfoot*, who also preached 
before the House of Comiiions) that, in bo 
short a time, after so solemn an obHgation, 
and the Parliament that brought on the 
Covenant sitting, the Covenant should be so 
forgot as we dolefully see daily that it is? 
We vowed against Error, Heresy and Schism, 
and swore to the God of Truth and Peace 
to the utmost of our power to extirpate them 
and to root them out. These stones and walls 
and pillars were witnesses of our solemn en- 
gagement. And now, if the Lord should 
come to inquire what we have done according 
to this vow and covenant, I am amazed to 
think what the Lord would find amongst us. 



■ We hare bere nnotberinstonceof a prafoiind inquirer 
imoClingtiiuiuitiquity bearing full testimony to the truth 
oragrcat Catholic tenet; — this learned man being of opi- 
nioti, with the embolics, that the keys were given to 
Peter exclui>ivel)' of the other Apostles. 
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Would he not find ten schisms now for one 
tfien, twenty heresies tww for one at ikat 
time, and forty errors now for one wlu:n we 
swore against them ?" 

The very same results, both as regards the 
distracting varieties of heresy, and the cor- 
rupting influence of Antinomian doctrines, 
appear from the avowals and lamentations of 
most of the eminent writers of Germany, to 
Jiave taken place at the same period in that 
equally sect-ri Jden country. Indeed, the pa- 
rallel between the two cases is in this instance, 
as in most others, complete. " The Church of 
God (says a German writer quoted hy Walch) 
is surrounded with a thousand troubles; the 
wolves are quartered in the fold ; almost every 
one now opposes the truth ; and by false 
preachers the world is deceived. The Ana- 
baptist's guile, the Quaker's demure mood, the 
Chiliast fanaticism, and Biihme's giddy spini 
begins, in these times, again to renew itself. 
The Pietist crew storms in perforce. These, 
these are they who would regenerate the world 
by their false holiness, who bring God's house 



into ten thousand ills, and sow in God's field 
the filth of Belial." 

" The doctrine of justification by faith alone 
{says the pious Spener) is a holy doctrine, and 
we should not think it too much to shed our 
blood for it. But when the great careless mul- 
titude so shamefully abuse it, that, even while 
continuing in sin and its service, they still con- 
sole themselves that they shall attain eternal 
life by faith alone, will live and die in de- 
pendence upon this, — then is such doctrine 
(which many entertain in order that they may 
still indulge their fleshly mind and their care- 
less security) not a true but a false doctrine ; 
for it is a shameful perversion of the truth. 

And so it is with other points. 

So that we have not only ground to complain 
of evil lives, but that, with all these discourses 
about faith, very litde faith is left, nay that 
most arc wholly ignorant what faith is." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Parallel between the Proteatantiam of Germany and of 
England cantiniied Infidel writers. — Sirepdcal En- 
glish Divines— South, Sherlock, and Burnett. — Ex- 
traordinary work of the latter. — Sodniatiism of Hoadljr, 
Bulguy, Hey, &c. — Closing Etage of the Parallel. — Te«- 
dmoiiias to the increasing irreligion of England. 



SncH a course of affairs, moral and tbco- 
logical, as I have been describing, could not 
but lead in the end to fatal results; and 
though, of the two countries destined thus 
to one common fate, Germany has been the 
more rapid in reaching the catastrophe, Eng- 
land was the first to feel and give the down- 
ward impulse. The natural fruits of all this 
nbusc and degradation of religion soon mani- 
foDtod themselves, in the latter country, by 
K scries of the most deliberate and systematic 
«tt»cks upon Christianity that have ever been 
htknurdi^l by infidels since first the light of 
iht- Giwpt'l broke on this world. With such 
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vigour were these impious assaults carried 
on, that, in (he successive productions, from 
the year 1650, of Hoblies, Toland, Collins, 
Morgan, Woolston, Tindall, and Chubb, all 
the arguments of Deism maj be said to have 
been exhausted ; — Voltaire himself having 
been indebted for the keenest of his anti- 
christian weapons to the destructive armoury 
of these acute English free-thinkers. 

To them also, far more than to the French 
philosophers, or even to the example of the 
infidel court of Frederick the Great, has Ger- 
many to attribute the impulse given to her li- 
terature at ihccommencemcnt of the eighteenth 
century, — an impulse, seconded but too will- 
ingly by her own Rationalizing divines, and 
ending, as we have seen, in the almost total 
extinction of her religion. Thus, by a signal 
retribution, as Germany had, by her example, 
been the means of Protestantizing England, 
so England has, in return, helped to unchris- 
tianizc Germany *. 

■ The ratal preeminence of being foremost in th 
of infideliCjr ib IhuM asngned to the En^ish writcn (7 , 
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I have already remarked that the Reformed 
Church, on tlie continent, from being much 
leas concentrated than the Lutheran, as well 
as less accustomed to the restraints of fixed 
formularies of faith, lay proportionately more 
open to the inroads of belief; and, in that sort 
of security against innovation which Confes- 
dons and Articles afford, the Church of Eng- 
land was no less strongly intrenched than the 
Lutheran. Even into this preserve of ortho- 

Moahaim : — " There is no country in Europe where in- 
Gdclit; bos not exMbitcd its poisun ; and scaicely any de- 
nominBtion of Christians among whom we may not find 
BBveial persons who either aim at the total extincdon of 
allreligion, or at least endeavour to invalidate thcBuChority 
of the Christian system. Some caFry on these unhappy 
attempts in an open manner; others, under the mask oft 
Christian profession ; btit nowhare have Iheae memtra of 
ilie purest reHgioa and comegiienify of matiiind, wham 
U idiM inirnded to render pare and happy, appeared sntl 
more effnntern and iiwolmee than under Ihe goEenmaiti 
nf Oreat Britain and the United Pravinces. In England 
more especially it is not uncommon to meet nith books 
in wiiieh not only the doctrines of the Gospel but also the 
perfections of the Deity and the solemn obli^iions of 
piety and virtue are impudently called into question and 
tnmed into deiiiioo." 
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' divinitt/ ^^H 

i reaction ^^ 



doxy, however, strict as was the 
thai hedged it," the effects of the reaction 
produced by the excesses of Puritanism be- 
gan visibly to extend themselves; — insomuch 
that, before the close of that century, the 
University of Oxford had to condemn, by a 
Decree of the Vice- Chancel lor, as " false, im- 
pious and heretical," certain doctrines, con- 
cerning the Godhead, maintained publicly by 
a Dean of St, Paul's* ! 

The controversy in which this Decree had 
its origin is memorable in the annals of En- 
glish theology ; and not the less so from the 
fact that Dr. South, with whom the University 
sided, on the occasion, was as little orthodox, 
on the Buhject, as his Tritheist opponent ; for 
while the latter (Doctor Sherlock) maintained 
that the three Persons in the Trinity are 
three distinct minds or spiritsf, and three in- 

• Doctor Sherlock. The Decree was levelled not di- 
rectly at Sherlock himself, but at a clergynian of Oxford 
who bad preached hia doctrine. 

+ Doctor Wallis represents Sherlock as being of 
opinion Chat the Three Spirits are ns " really distinct at 
Peter, Junes, and John, and one God only, as the; ue . 



dividual subetaiices, Doctor South destroyed 
the triple Personality altogether, and, in sup- 
posing but one substance, with something like 
three modes of existence, fell into downright 
Sahellianism. 

The language, indeed, of this latter 
sprightly divine, on more tlian one solemn 
topic, would not have been ill-suited to the 
present Rationalist meridian of Germany ; 
and, on the subject of the Book of Reve- 
lations, not even Seraler himself, in all the 
wantonness of his school, has ventured to 
express himself so irreverently as did this 
chaplain of the Protestant champion, WiU 

mutually moacious." Wallia himself, in expUining Iub 
own view of the doctrine, ia fully as Sabellian hb South. 
" Whereas Persona (he sajs), in ita true and sncieat 
•ense, before the schoolmen put this forced sense upon it 
[i. e. of H distinct intelligent heing], did not signiiy a man 
simpljibutaneunderBuchandsuchand such circumstances, 
or qualifiuationB ; so that the same man, if capable of b«big 
qualified thus and thus and thu9, might suiiiain three 
persons, and these three persons be the same man." — Itt- 
tern concenirig the Triaili/. In another place, this celebrated 
divine lells us gravely that " there are three » 
in the Trinity. 




Ham III., who speaks of it, in one of his Ser- 
mons, as " a mysterious, extraordinary book, 
which, perhaps, the more 'tis studied, the less 
'tis understood, as generally finding i 
cracked or making him so*." ! 

Nearly at the same time with the discredit- 
able controversy just mentioned, appeared 
another and still more signal proof of the 

• Sermons While South Hmaelf indulges in sucli 

Ucenee, he accuses Sherlock of sdll greater 
and denounces his Treatise of the Knowledge of Christ at 
" a book fmught with reflections upon God's justice, with 
reference to ChriEt's sati e faction j" adding "that it majr 
deservedly puss for b bluspbemous libel on both." Nor 
can it be denied that tbere are passages in Sherlock's 
Treatise which fidly warrant this description of it. For 
iosunce. Dr. Owen, the fauioua Calvinist, having asserted 
" tliat in Christ God batb manifested the iiBtuialneBB of 
this righteousness unto him, in chat it we 
that it should be diverted from sinners, without the 
interposing of a propitiation," Dr. Sherlock, in ridiculing 
thia doctrine, gives way to the following indecent language: 
— ^'Thatii (for 1 can make no better of it) £nn<; r7Ai(f«f 
and tatiated wilh the blood of Chrint, God may pardon as 
many and as great sinners as he pleases mitliout fiar of 
the Unit imputation of jtatlce." Again, " 
which is, that God » all tove and patience, tohen he hath 
t(dun his Jill of revrtigt. A* others use to tay, that ■ tht 
DnU it vary good vhen he it pleated." 
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rapid advances of scepticism, not merely 
within the hallowed pale of Subscription 
itself, but, still more extraordinarily, on the 
very highways of preferment and patronage. 
Doctor Thomas Burnet, the Master of the 
Charter-House*, and, as was supposed, de- 

♦ The example of orthodoxy set by these three re- 
sponsible divines (South, a Rector and Bang's Chaplain, 
Sherlock, a Dean of St. Paul's, and Burnet, Master of 
the Charter-House) gave birth to a lively ballad, of which 
I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few stanzas : 

" When Preb. replied, like thunder, 
And roared out 'twas no wonder. 
Since Gods the Dean had three, sir. 
And more by two than he, sir ; 

For he had got but one, 

For he had, &c &c 

** Now, while the two were raging. 
And in dispute engaging, 
The Master of the Charter 
Said both had caught a Tartar, 

For Gods, sir, there were none, &c. 

« That all the Books of Moses 
Were nothing but supposes ; 
That he deserved rebuke, sir. 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, sir — 
'Twas nothing but a sham, &c 
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stined to succeed Tillotson in the see of 
Canterbury, published about this time a 
work called " ArcliBeologise Philosophicse," in 
which, giving it as his opinion that Philo- 
sophy should be made tlie interpreter of 
Scripture (the masked battery of all in- 
fidels), he proceeds to inquire into the Mosaic 
history of the Creation of the World ; and, 
bringing forward every argument that a 
learned scepticism could suggest to throw 
doubt upon the credibility of the narrative, 
treats the whole with a degree of sarcasm and 
ridicule wliich would be, even in a lay infidel, 
ofiensive. 

The principle on which he attempts to 
account for and reconcile the presiuned 
falsehood of this history, — namely, that 
Moses, in all the details of his Cosmogony, 
thought only of adapting himself to the pre- 
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That, BB for Father Adam, 
With Mrs. Eve, hie madam, 
And what the Serpent Bpoke, air, 
'Twaa nothing but a joke, air, 
And well-invented Qam, &c. 
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judices of the vulgar*, — is the very same 
that has, in later times, been made sub- 
servient to the explaining away of most of 
the essence of Christianity. Nor, even in 
this ulterior object, was the Reverend Doctor 
much behind the age of Rationalism, as we 
find him citing, in support of the policy 
of thus humouring the false fancies of the 
vulgar, the examples of Christ and the 
Apostles, who, he says, in speaking on sacb 
points as a Future Life, the Last Judg- 
ment, and the nature of Heaven and He]1, 
did not express themselves accurately, but, 
on the contrary, adapted their language to 
what they Icnew to be the most popular 
imaginations on these subjects. As a spe- 
cimen of the freedom with which this divine 
handles such topics, I shall merely mention 
that, after demonstrating, ns he supposes, 
the physical inipossihility of light having 
been created on the first day, he suggests 
that Moses might have thought it advisable 
to begin his Hexameron with this task, lest it 
■ Scriptiirsm Sacram ad populi captum BccomodBre. 



should seem " as if Glod were working three 
days in the dark *."! 

• Ne Deus videretur per triduum operari in tenebris. — 
He remarks that, on Bome of the days, God is Tepiesented 
as doing very little, and accounts for this diaproportionate 
activity by the supposition that Moses, intending, from the 
first, to inedtule the Sabbath, thus purposely spun out the 
task, Eo as to make God rest on the seventh day. The part 
of his noric tliat gave most offence wtts an imagujary dia- 
logue between Eve and the Serpent, and this, in a stcond 
edition of his book, publinhed at Amsterdam, be omitted; 
ae well aa his irreverent remurk on the sewing of the 
fig-leaves together, — " Behold the first rudiments of the 
tailor's art!" En primordia artis sutorioi ! 

Such was the decorous divine who, but for this unlack}r 
production, would have succeeded, it was supposed, Tillot- 
son as Archbishop of Canterbury! — -TJUotson himself was, 
it is well known, suspected of more than a leaning to So- 
dnianiam, and the laudatory terms in whivh he speaks of 
the learning and candour of the followers of that creed 
might well induce such a suspicion. However succesa- 
fuUy, indeed, he may be thought to have cleared himself 
from the imputation, it is no small proof of, at least, the 
tendency of some of his doctrine in that direction, that 
Leslie, in one of his controversial works, was able to pass 
off whole pages of Tillotson's Sermon on Hell Torments, 
u from the pen of a Socinian writer. ■< Becuuse you could 
not (says Emlyn, in his answer to Leslie} raise odium 
enough from their own (the Socinians') writings, you pick 
ap any odious thing, even out of the writings of their very 
opposers, and then make your Socinian to speak it, and 
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The effects of the chaoge produced in the 
actual power of the Crown, at the Revolution, 
by substituting patronage and the force of 
influence for the bare sceptre of prerogative, 
have been felt in none of those channels 
through which the Royal Factolus has since 
coDtioued to flow, more abundantly than in 
the Church : — and thus, in addition to what- 
ever guard against innovation the pen-fold of 
Subscription may have supplied, a new and 
still more powerful incentive to orthodoxy 
has been found in the grandeur and opulence 
that glitter within its pale. Still so prone 
and irresistible is the tendency of Protest- 
antism to strip itself of every shred of doc- 
trine and reason away all mysteries, that, not- 
withstanding the countless worldly advantages 
which a Church, rich in such bribes, holds 
out, not only has /a^ dissent from her commu- 
nion increased to such an extent as threatens, 
before long, to " push her from her stool,' 
but even her own divines, the very sentinels 
this without naming the nuthot from whom you look the 
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of the Establishment, have gone on under- 
mining the foundations of her faith, and sur- 
rendering, one by one, its strongest outposts, 
as if to prepare her for that fall, in which her 
sisters of G-ermany have but a short space 
preceded her. 

Nor is it so much to the Bumets and the 
Whistons, who, from too much honesty, over- 
leap the Church fence, as to the Hoadlys 
and Balguys, who keep insidiously within 
it, that the main mischief is to be attributed. 
Of the success of the two last^raentioned 
divines in Socinlanizing the Church of Eng- 
land Sacraments I have already more than 
once spoken ; and though they did not 
(^eiily carry the principle any further, the 
close friendship which Hoadly maintained 
with Samuel Clarke, as well as the earnest- 
ness with which, in his Life of that di- 
stinguished man, he defends him against 
the charge of having retracted his here- 
tical notions, concerning the Trinity, leave 
little doubt that the Bishop's own views on 
that subject were, at least, equally heterodox, 
.-vol.. 11. 
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The language of Doctor Balguy, in its anti- 
mysterious and rationalizing tendency, was 
even more explicit than that of his friend and 
>n, the Bishop, The very argument, in- 
deed, advanced by the infidel, Toland, to 
prove that Christianity is not mysterious, — 
namely, that it professes to be a revelation, and 
that any thing revealed can no longer be my- 
sterious, — is thns brought forward, at second 
baud, by the beneficed Dr. Balguy : " It is no 
ways essential to amystery to be ill understood : 
the word evidently refers to men's past igno- 
rance, not their present. In this sense, the 
revelation of amystery destroys the very being 
of it. The moment it becomes an article of 
belief, it is mysterious no longer*.'' 

This is manifestly mere Socinianism in dis- 
guise; — for, to say that the moment a doc^ 
trine becomes an article of belief it is mys- 
terious no longer, is but another mode of 
asserting the main portion of the Uationalist, 
that, if a doctrine is mysterious, it cannot be- 
come an article of belief. The whole of Dr. 
■ Diacoiiriet, bg T. Baiguj/, D.D. 
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Balguy''s language, on such subjects, is of 
the same insidious description; though oc- 
casionally, as in the following passage of o 
of his Charges, the mask is somewhat more 
boldly lifted : — " It is our business (he says) 
not to swell out the slender articles of belief 
contained in Scripture by mere human in- 
ventions: and, least of all, to censure and 
persecute our brethren, perhaps for no other 
reason than because tkeir nonsense and ours 
wear a different dress*." 

As a chie to the meaning insinuated in these 
suspicious sentences, I shall add another re- 
markable passage of the same clever divine, in 
which his admission of the Pagan origin as- 
signed by Priestley and others to the doctrine 
of the Trinity is far too clear to be mistaken : 
— " A man will have no cause to fear that he 
believes too little, if he believes enough to 
make him repent and obey. If we are firmly 
persuaded that Jesus vias sent from God-\, if 



■ Cliarge to the Clergy "fart Arr/tdeaconr;/. 

t It is plain that the Mabamctaas, wbo believe Cbnet 

■ have b*en a prophet " sent from God," 

iple liere laid down, be considered as orlbodox, 
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we are sincerely desirous to obey his laws, 
and hope for salvation in and through him, 
it will never be laid to our charge that we 
have misconceived certain metapfiffstcal nice- 
ties, which have been drawn Jrom obscure 
passages of scripture by the magical operation 
of Pagan phUosophyT 

Such all but avowal of the worst principles 
of Socinianism from men so liigh in theChurch, 
both from station and talent, sufficiently 
prepares us for what otherwise would have 
seemed wholly incredible,— an express proffer 
of the hand of fellowship to the whole body 
of Socinians, from no leas a quarter than the 
chair of the Norrisian professor of Theology, 
at Cambridge ! — In one of his otherwise raost 
valuable Lectures, the late Dr. Hey thus 
speaks : — " We and the Socinians are said 
to differ, — but about what ? Not about rao- 
]-ality or about natural religion. We differ 
only about what we do not understand, and 
about what is to he done on the part of God; 
and if we allowed one another to use ex- 
pressions at will (and rchat great matter 
coidd that be in ichat might be called | 
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meaning words ?) we need never be on our 
guard against each other*." 

In these few sceptical sentences, — in the 
chill and deadly air of IndifFerentism that 
breathes through them, we recognise that last 
stage of a declining reh'gion, before, (as 
exemplified so signally in the instance of 
Germany,) it sinks to tlie flat level of total 
unbelief; — that stage, where Heresy, weary 
of its own caprices and changes, and no longer 
fed by the false stimulus which the strife ot 
controversy once lent, sinks hopelessly into 
the collapse of indifference which precedes 
the death of all faith. 

I have already more than once referred to 
the " monster of absurdity,^' — as 'Whitakcr 
justly describes it, — of an avowed Arian, 
on the bench of Bishops, in the person of 
Dr. Clayton, and might here still further, 

• The samclearned Lecturer, in s-prtidngo! the cuiilom, 
as be cttlls it, in Scripture, of mentioiiinj; Father, Son, 
nnd Holy (Jhoet togetiier, says, " Did I pretend to under- 
stand what 1 say, I miglit be a Trilbeist or lui infidel; 
but I L'ould not wurebip [be one, true God, and acknow- 
ledge JeiUB Chriit to be the Lord of sU." 
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did my limits permit, increase my list of So- 
cinian Divines of the Church of England 
by such names as Watson *, Warburton f , 

■ In a Charge to his Clei^, in the jcar 1 795, this lati- 
tudimuian divine, speaking of tbe Christian doctrines, thus 
speaks : — <■ I think it iiafer to tell you where they an con- 
tained than what they ore. They aie contained in the 
Bible, and if, in reading that book, your sentiments con- 
cerning the doctrines of Christianity should be different 
from those of your neighbour, or fiom those of the Church, 
be persuaded, on your purt, that infuUibility appert^s as 
little to you as it does to tbe Church." 

The aame Bishop, in the Catalogue of Books affined to 
hJB Theological Tracts, says, " We ought to entertain no 
other wish than that every man may be allowed, tvithout 
loss of fame or fortune, to think ichal he pleases and mg 
what he thinks — (etseoticequievclitet quiesentiat dicere)." 
In adverting to this free and easy principle, a correspondent 
of the reverend author of the Parnana very j ustly says, 
" Tbis extraordinary passage means what is nothing- to tbe . 
purpose, or what is very disgraceful to the Church of 
England. Certainly, until a man avows himself het 
member or teacher, she claims no authority, leaving con- 
science and disquisition free ; but when men have in almost 
solemnly declaj-ed thelt sssent and 
Articles, does the Church then permit 
any such individual ' et seatire gure velit el qua sntiol 
iicerer" 

f In reference to some very coarse ridicule cast by 
Warburton, in one of his letters to Hurd, on the Biblical 




Jortin*, the late Dr. Parrf, and others, — 
showing how irresistibly, in the face of all 

account ofNoali'a Ark, Mr. Barker, in Ms amusing work, 
Parriana, Bays, " ShouM Wffliam Hone, the Iwokseller, 
have been tried for political parodiee, when Bishop War- 
burton cuuld write in this muniKjr about Biblical Ms- 
tory?" 

• The \vriter of a letter addressed to GUbeit Wakefield, 
and published in his Memoirs, telle us that " Jortin pro- 
fessed himself a doubter about tbe Trinity;" and adds, 
" he bad a mind far above worldly vi(>ws; yet, whether 
from B desire to be useful in his profession, or any other 
good motive (It certainly was some good motive), he sub- 
scribed repeatedly both before and aftei this profession." 

In conflrmation of this dccotml of his opinions, we find 
Joitin, in his Miscellanies, accusing tbose who adopt tbe 
high Trinituriandoctrineof "making Jesus Christ bis own 
Father and his own Son." What this ingenious divine 
thought, in general, of the Church to which he so repeatedly 
■ubechbed maybe collected from tbe following passage : — 
■■ Bacon says, ' if St. John were to write an Epistle t6 
the Cburcb of England, as he did to that of Aaia, it 
would surely contain this clause, J have afeui things agaimt 
Uue.' I am afraid tbe clause would be, I have NOT a few 
things against thee." — Jortin. 

+ " Doctor Parr's avowal (says Mr. Barker) of the ci>- 
inddencc of his own opinion with those of Bishop 
Hoadly, Dr. Bell, and Dr. Taylor, on the Real Presence, 
seems to confirm Mr. Gibbon's assertion of tbe actual 
prevalence, among tbe Reformed Churches, of the opinion 
of ZwingUus, thai the Sacrament of the Altar is n 



pledges and bribes, of all restraints on cod- 
Bcience and baits to cupidity, tbe sceptical 

than B fipiritual cammunion, a simple memorial of Chrin^ 

de&tb and pa^isian." — Parriana. 

Tbe following anecdotes, from tbe same irork, respecting 
Dr. Parr, are curioua : — " Ata friend's house in Norwich, 
tbe conversation turned upon tbe Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation. From what the Doctor eaid, I understood him 
10 mean, that nothing more was intended than an ordinuy 
birth. 1 took a much higher position, and, convinced of the 
strength of my ground, asked him whether it was possible 
tbat tbe Evangelist, in penning (he sentence ■ The Word 
was made Qesh,'£ic. could meiui no more than tbe concep- 
tion an3 birth of B mere human being? — Without pursoing 
the subject, he merely sdd, ■ You are right, you are right !' 

•' I hod once the pleasure of driving the Doctor a few 
miles into the country, to visit B former pnpil. When we 
returned together, it whs a bright starlight night, and the 
beantyofthe seene over our heads led me to ask him, 
with reference to the Mosaic record, how long, in his 
opinion, those orhs had rolled and glittered. He made 
some remarks on the term (created) employed by the 
sacred penman, distinguishing between creation, strictly 
understood, and formation, or putting tbe then chaos into 
its present order. I did not then admire the distinction 
which throws bock the creation to an indefinite period 
and tbnists tbe Creatorfroni what seems his proper place; 
and if Moses should tail us here, and the same mode of 
criticism be adopted in other parts of Scripture, I feta we 
■hall have no proof of Che creation of the material wodd. 
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spirit of Protestantism* continues to hurry on 
in its downward career to that dark plunge 
into infidelity whicli full as surely awaits it 
as doth the rush down the steep await the 
Niagara in its course. 

Having already, however, out-gone the 
limits which I had allowed myself for this 
sketch, I shall here only add that the re- 
markable parallel which I have proved so 
dearly to liave existed, throughout every 
stage of their respective careers, between the 
Protestantism of Germany and that of Eng- 
land, has received, even while I write, an ad- 
ditional and, I might say, crowning step in 
the proposal recently made for a coalition 
between the Church of England and the 

• Doctor Parr having, at it appears, intimated that 
Bishop PortcuB hiu] been a Socinian hefore be came to the 
■nitre, the British Critic for Janiukry, 1828, in taking up the 
couse of llie latter, says : " That the calumniator of Por- 
teuB should be the panegyrist of such prelates as Clayton 
and Hoadly is a mere matter of course. But Doctor 
Parr could only admire at a distance their good fortune 
which threw them on those happier days when it wm 
permitted to an Arian and a Socinian to avow their priti- 
cipleB and yet to retain their mitres." 
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Dissenters. This companion picture, as it 
may be called, to the memorable compro- 
mise between the Lutherans and Calvinists of 
Germany, owes its first outline to a Church 
of England divine, of high character and 
attainments*, who grounds his views of the ex- 
pediency and even urgency of such a step both 
on the extent to which dissent from the 
Established Church prevails, and the recon- 
dleable nature of the doctrines out of which 
that dissent arises. That this penultimate 
scene of the drama must before long arrive, 
none who read the signs of the times 



" Dr. Arnold. — The following is an extract from tie 
Bev- Dot^toi's pampMet : — " We aie bj no means bound 
to inquire, wtetbei all wbo pray to Christ entertain ei- 
aedj the aurae ideas of his nature. I beliere that Ajiamstil 
inrolves in it some ^erj erroneous notions as to the object 
of religious worship; but if an Arian will join in out 
worship of Christ, and will call him Lord and God> there 
i« neither wisdam nor charity in insisting that he dull 
explain what he means bj these terms ) nor in questioning 
igth and sinunit; of his taith in his Saviour, be- 
raakes too grsBt a distinction between the divinity 
of the Father, and that which he allows to be the attribute 
of the Son." 
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aright can harbour a single doubt ; and some 
notion may be formed of the amount of sa- 
crifice that will, in such case, be required 
of the Church, by her new allies, from the 
following items of what one of her own living 
divines considers objectionable in her ritual : — 
" What (asks the Rev. Mr. Riland) do we 
gain by the party spirit of the Preface 
to the Liturgy : the ill selection of proper 
lessons, epistles, and gospels; the reteDtion 
of legendary names and allusions in the 
calendar ; the lection of the Apocrypha and 
the omission of the Apocalypse ; the mention 
of feasts and fasts never observed ; the re- 
petition of the Paternoster, Kyrie Eleison, 
and Gloria Palri ; the wearisome length of 
the services; the redundance and assump- 
tions in the state prayers ; the unsatisfac- 
toriness of the three creeds; the disputable 
character of the baptismal and the burial 
offices; the incompleteness and dubious con- 
struction of the catechism, and of the order 
of confirmation; the inapplicable nature and 
absolution of the visitation of the sick; the 
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iraperfection of the coinniination senice; the 
djiicordance between the Prayer Book and 
Bible translation of the Psalms; the con- 
tumelious and offensive language of the state 
services; and, added to all thi»e sources of 
weakness, similar causes of inefficiency in the 
Articles and Homilies ?" — Riland. 

While such are the symptoms, so for- 
midably similar to all that occurred in Ger- 
many, of the advance of indifferentism and 
scepticism among the Clergy of this country, 
we have the authority of the Clergy them- 
selves for t!)e progress of the same deoio- 
ralizing principles among the Laity. " In- 
fidelity," says Bishop Watson, in his Apology 
for the Bible, " is a rank wee<l ; it threatens 
to overspread the land ; its root is principally 
found among the great and opulent." In the 
same manner Bishop Prettyman complains, in 
one of his Charges, " that the characteristics 
of the present times are confessedly incredu- 
lity, and an unprecedented indifference to the 
religion of Christ." — And Bishop Barrington 
said, in 1797, " Even in this country there is 
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an almost universal lukewaminess, respecting 
the essentials of religion." 

At the same time, too, that these and other 
eminent Church of England authorities* bear 
such testimony to the irreligion of the higher 
classes of the country, we find in the Reports 
of Home Missionaries and other such sources 
an equally lamentable picture of the demo- 
ralization of the lower. 

At the first annual meeting of the Parent 
Home Missionary Society, 1820, it is stated, 
in reference to Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Durham, and part of Lancashire, that 
" darkness covers this part of England, and 

■ The writers of the British Critic, who, to do 
them but justii'ti defend the interests of their religion 
with a degrt^e of itsil and ability whieh is rare amung the 
theologians of this ege, thus acknowledge und de- 
plore the state of Protestant England as hastening fast 
to a similar doom with that of Protestant Gemnany ; — 
" There is quite enough of infidelity amongst ua already, 
liberal principles, that is, no fixed principles whatever, 
ve professed in every quarter ; and, in spite of the appa- 
rent tranquillity which reigns around, the dog may not bt 
dUtmt, in whicli there will be ai little bdie/ anangsl (Aeyoi- 
llemen of Ewjland u> there u tunc anioujFit the philoatjihcri 
Germans, — that ii, none at aU. " 
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gross darkness the people:" — while the County 
of Worcester, it is said, may, " in a moral light, 
be regarded as a waste, howling wilderness." 
In the same Report, Staffordshire is stated 
to contain three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, " the greater part of whom sit in dark- 
ness and the gloomy shades of overspreading 
death." Again, Oxfordshire, we are told, 
presents a " moral wilderness of awful dimen- 
aions," and, in a part of Berkshire, " the 
villages are in a state of complete mental 
darkness." 

In a second Report of the same Society, it 
is stated that Mr. Sparkes preached in four 
places which were " moral wildernesses, and 
knew nothing of evangelical truth;" and in 
the third Report, one of the Missionaries 
says of his station, " I verily believe that this 
is the worst place under the heavens, for 
men, women, and children seem to glory 
in blaspheming the Lord T' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Rfiium to Irclnzid. — Visit to Toimsend-street ChapeL — 
Uncertainty and uiiaafety of the Scriptures, as a sole 

rale of Faith: — Proofs Authority of ihe Church 

Faith or Reason Catholic or Deist. — Final leeolutiDn. 



On the 23d of April, 1830,— completing 
just a year and a week irom the date of 
that memorable evening, when, in my cham- 
bers, up two pair of stairs, Trinity College, 
I declared so emphatically, " I will be a Pro- 
teatant," — 1 found myself once more safe 
landed, on Irish ground, and, I need hardly 
add, a far better and honester Catholic than 
when I left it. That disreputable hankering 
after the flesh-pots of Ballyniudragget which 
had so long blinded me to the light of truth, 
or rather tempted me, with that light fijU 
before me, to turn my back upon its beams, 
was now cast away with scorn and loathing 
from my mmd; and the very first Sunday 
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after my arrival beheld me ODce roore in the 
old Townsend-streel Chapel, with a con- 
science lightened of self-reproach, and a heart 
full of the humblest gratitude to that Being 
whose eye had watched over me through the 
temptations with which I had had to struggle. 
On looldng back to the wide field over 
which my inquiries had led me, I could not 
but see that the main source of all the heresies 
and blasphemies which have arisen, like phan- 
toms, along the pathway of Christianity, froni 
the first moment of its appearance in this world, 
layin that free access to the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures and that free exercise of private judgment 
in interpreting them, which heretics have, in all 
ages, contended for, and the Catholic Church 
has, in all ages, as invariably condemned. It 
was, therefore, with a sigh to think how long- 
lived and unconquerable is error, that I found, 
on landing in Ireland, the very same cry of 
" the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible," which the Gnostics of the second 
century first turned to the detriment of Chris- 
tianity, employed by those far from Gnostic 



persona, the Lortons and Roclens of the 
nineteenth, — however unconsciously and ig- 
norantly, on their parts, — to the same baleful 
purpose, 

The mischievous consecjuences of leaving 
the Scriptures to be interpreted according to 
individual fancy and caprice have been pointed 
out, in opfwsition to the Dissenters* and the 
■ advocates of Bible Societies, by Dr. Balguy, 
Bishop Marsh, the Kev. Mr. Callaghan, and 
other Protestant divines ; and the arguments 
advanced by them, in support of this truly 
Catholic view of the subject, are far too 
valuable to the cause of true morality and 
religion to allow us to indulge in any taunts 
at the utter inconsistency with the first and 
main principles of Protestantism which they 
exhibit f. Referring for the general view 

• " We find ns yet (said Dr. Owen, sjienltiiig of himedf 
and hia brother noneonformifils) aa arrows thot against 
us bnl such as are gathered up in the fields, ehot against 
tfaem that use them out of tbe Roman quiver." Enquiry 
nOo Ihc Oriyin and iTUlUullon of Clturchca, 

f A shrewd Cotholic deixjinnn, the Rev. Mr. Gan- 
dolphy, did not tiul to remind Bishop Mamh of thi> in- 
eonnatency : — •■ Tbia," rays tbe Rev. gentleman, '■ is ex- 
actly the steady, sober language whicli lUe CsJinSica \iBse 
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of the question to these writers, I shall here 
employ the brief space that remains to me in 
endeavouring to show, by a few facts and 
authorities, that the ScriptureSj as a rule of 
faith, cannot be otherwise than obscure, un- 
certain, and unsafe without the dd of that 
guidance which Tradition alone can supply, 
and which the Church, as the depository of 
all Christian Tradition, alone can furnish. 

And, first, — to begin with the difficulties 
which uninstructed and unguided Reason has 
to encounter in the main, preliminary point 
of understanding the meaning of Scripture, — 
" Open your Bibles," says Dr. Balguy; " take 
the first page that occurs in either Testament, 
and tell me, without disguise, is there nothing 
in it too hard for your understanding? If you 
find all before you clear and easy, you may 
thank God for giving you a privilege which 
he has denied to so many thousands of sincere 
believers." 

With respect to the Old Testament, we 
have but too clear a proof, in the utter mi»- 

been using for two Lundred Tears, whilst tlie RefonMH 
have run mad mth the Bible ftirer." 



coDception, on the pari of the Jews, of the 
true nature and character of the expected 
Messiah, how far a whole nation may he de- 
ceived in interpreting the Sacred Writings, 
even on a point touching their own interests, 
essentially and vitally*: and when to the diffi- 
culties and obscurities which prevented even 
the Jews themselves from understanding 
their own Scriptures are added all those that, 
from the lapse of time, from the corruption of 
copies, from our comparative ignorance of the 
language and the incorrectness of translators f. 



* Tbe Jewi, too. aftet having thus rejected the leal 

Messiah, suSeied tbetneelvea to be deceived hj eeveral 
impostors who ueurped that title; and the writer of a 
DiasertBtion on the subject (quoted hj Gr£goire) irouuts 
no less than sevenCeeti different fklae MeseiahB fiom Bar 
Barcochebaz down to Zslibulhai Zevi who made the 
eigbtt'enth. 

f All the great German Reformers accused each othet 
of miaincerpreting and mistiaoslaCing tbe Scripture*. 
BezB found fault with the transtation by (Ecolainpadiui. 
Castalio condemned Beza's veraion, and MoIuiieub con* 
demned both Beza's and CutBlio's. Zwingiius charged 
Lndier with corrupting the woid of God, while Lulhei 
advanced tint same char^ again&t Munzi!r. 

Id a Pedtion addresEcd to Jainca 1. b^ some zealous 
ProleBlaiits it is scaled, ■' uur Traiisladon of the Psalnu, , 
y2 



aora, boasted to have been an edifice raised 
* by wise master-builders on the rock of divine 
authority, proves to have been framed by 
unskilful hands, and built on the sand; its 
foundations have been shaken, and it now 
totters to its fall. The defects of the Hebrew 
text itself, — for it cannot be denied that it 
hath its defects, nor, as it has been trans- 
mitted to us by human means, could it pos- 
sibly be without defects, — these have been 
pointed out and remedies have in part been 
applied to them, and may be further applied 
by an accurate collation of ancient versions 
and of various copies.'' 

While such, as regards the Old Testament*, 
are the vague and shifting sands on which 
the presumption of Private Judgment has to 
build its conclusions, the difficulties which 
stand in the way of an inquirer into the New 

* It was the opinion of Whiston that the text of the 
Old Testament had been greatly corrupted, both in the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, by the Jews themselves, 
for (he purpose of rendering, as he supposes, the reasoning 
of the Apostles from the Old Testament inconclusire 
and ridiculous. 
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have since gathered round llie meaning of the 
text, it is surely little less than utter madness 
to assert that the ordinary race of mankind 
should be left to sift and distort to theu- own 
fancies and whims a series of records left so 
awfully open to misapprehension. 

Let us but hear what Lowth, in recom- 
mending a revision of the Vulgar Translation 
of the Old Testament, says of tlie state of 
the Hebrew text on which that translatioD is 
founded :—" With regard to the Old Tes- 
tament, the Church of Christ is no longer a 
slave to the synagogue, nor does the Christian 
interpreter blindly follow those bliad guides, 
the Jewish teachers. Their infallible Ma- 

cotnprized in our Bunk of Common Prayer, doth in ad- 
dition, subtractton and alterations differ from the truth of 
the Hebrew in at least two hundred pincea." The Mi- 
maters of tbe Lincoln Diocese, addressing; also the King, 
pronounced the English Translation of the Bible tobe"« 
translation which is absurd and senseless, perrerting in 
many places the meaning of the Holy Ghost;" — Mtd 
Broughton, a red-hot Protestant, in his Adverdaementi 
of Corruptions, tells the Bishops, that " their public 
tiatiBUtion of Scripture into English is cuch as that it 
perverts the texts of the Old Testament in eight hundred 
and forty places, and that it eauaes millions of million* lo 
reject the Tie^ Testament and to run to eternal & 
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have since gathered round the meaning of the 
text, it is surely little less than utter tnadnesB 
to assert that the ordinary race of mankind 
should be left to sift and distort to their own 
fancies and whims a series of records left so 
awfully open to misapprehension. 

Let us but hear what Lowth, in recotn- 
inending a revision of the Vulgar Translation 
of the Old Testament, says of the state of 
the Hebrew test on which that translation is 
founded :— " With regard to the Old Tes- 
tament, the Church of Christ is no longer a 
slave to the synagogue, nor does the Christian 
interpreter blindly follow those blind guides, 
the Jewish teachers. Their infallible Ma- 
comprized in our Book of Common Prayer, dotli ii 
dition, subtraction and alterations differ from the truth of 
the Hebrew in at least two hundred places." The Mi- 
nisters of the Lincoln Diocese, addressing also the King, 
pronounced the English Trunaltttion of the Bible tobe "i 
trarislation which is absurd and senseless, perverting ii. 
many places the meaning of the Holy Gbost;" — and 
Broughton, a red-hot Protestant, in his Advertisements 
of Corruptions, Cells the Bisbojis, that " their public 
translation of Scripture into English is Euch as tbat it 
perverts the texts of the Old Testament in eight hundred 
and forty places, and that it causes millions of millions ti> 
reject the I^ew Testament and to run to eternal Barnes.'* 
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Testament are hardly of a less perplexing or 
un surmountable nature; nor did even the 
gross misconception of the Jews, respecting the 
Messiah, afford a much stronger proof of the 
fallibility of human reason, on such subjects, 
than does the total perversion of all the doc- 
trines of the Gospel into which the Gnostics 
of the first ages were, by the same self-willed 
modeof interpreting, led. When we recollect, 
too, that the men who thus mistook or per- 
verted the sense of Scripture were some of them 
contemporaries of the Apostles themselves, 
spoke the language of the New Testament and 
the Septuagint version, and, from being natives 
of the countries where the Gospel was first 
preached, possessed all those clues to inter- 
pretation which a knowledge of customs and 
manners affords, — when we see that, in spite 
of all such facilities towards the true under- 
standing of the Word, they yet, from their 
rejection of the lights of Tradition and of 
the authority of the Church, fell into the 
coarsest and most puerile mianterpretations 
of Christian doctrine, — what other, I ask, than 
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proportionately miaous conEequences are to 
be expected frcan the illiterate and pre- 
sumptuous Bible-searchers of the present day, 
who to an equally arrogant defiance of tradi- 
tion and authority add the profoundest igno- 
rance of all that even modern sciolists know 
upon the subject ? 

From the obscurity thus shown to exist in 
the meaningoi Scripture, — an obscurity which 
those most qualified to see their way through 
it have been always the foremost to acknow- 
ledge*, — flows naturally the second defect 

• For instance, Locke, in the Essay preEled to bil 
Commentary on tbe Epistles, eays, " Though I had been 
conversant in these Epiatleii, as well as in other parts of 
the SBcred Scripture, ;et 1 found that I vnderilood them 
not, — I mean the doctrinal and discursive parts of them." 
After pointing out what he conceives to be tbe rcaaons of 
this obscurity, lii- adda, " To these causes of obscurity 
common tn St. Paul with most of the other penmen of 
tbe several books of tbe New Testament, we may add 
those that are peculiarly owing to his style and temper." 

Macknigbt, too, remarks no les^ strongly " tbe obeciira 
manner of writing used by tbe Apostle Paul," and his "dark 
forma of expression." But a still more formidable source 
of error, in Ibis Apostle's style, has been glanced at by the 
Hon, Mr. Boyle fSlgle of Scrip.), who tells lu th« there 



of tbe Sacred Volume, as a sole guide of 
faith, namely, its endless uncertainty. Tliose 
who have gone through the preceding pages 
can sufficiently form to themselves a notion 
of the endless varieties of doctiine to which 
this uncertainty has, among Protestants, 
given rise. Even where the text itself is 
»mple and unmistakeable, the facility of 
evading its real sense in which Heresy is 
so practised, comes ever readily into play. 
We have seen that of the words " This is my 
body," no iess than two hundred different in- 
terpretations appeared before the end of the 
sixteenth century; and Osiander, as quoted 
by Jeremy Taylor, asserts that there were, 
during the same period, " twenty several 
opinions, concerning Satisfaction, all drawn 
from the Scriptures by the men only of the Au- 
gustan Confession, — sixteen several opinions 
concerning Original Sin, and as many di- 

are, in St. PboI'b wricingB, many passages so penned as to 
contain a tacit kind of dialugue; und that uf these, some 
parts have boeu token as argaiwnle, which St. Paul lum- 
telf meant evidently us objections. 



stinctions of the Sacraments as there were 
sects of men that disagreed about them ! '' 

Most frightful, too, is it — ^to all but those 
who,re]yingon Christ's promises to hisChurch, 
know that from her, at least, the spirit of Truth 
will never be suffered to depart, — to think 
on what trivial points the great stake of 
salvation is made to depend by those who 
are guided in their failh by the text of 
Scripture alone. The difference of a comma, 
of a note of interrogation, arising through the 
carelessness of transcribers, will produce a 
change of meaning by which the eternal 
destiny of millions may be influenced. We 
are told by Lowth, in a passage just cited, 
that the mode of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment adopted by the Masorites is now entirely 
exploded, as erroneous and deceptive. On 
this mode of interpretation, nevertheless, the 
English Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
is, for the greater part, founded; and how 
great is the havoc which it makes with other 
parts of the sacred text, may be concluded 
from the aingle instance, that, in the Prophecy 
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erf Daniel (ix. 24, 25) it completely alters the 
nature of the prediction, — insomuch as to 
" make it wholly unserviceable to Christians," 
— by putting a semicolon in a place where 
there ought to have been a comma* ! 

The very text, indeed, which the Pro- 
testants bring forward as their chief au- 
thority for the unlimited perusal of the 
Scriptures, varies essentially in its meaning 
and its applicability to their purpose, ac- 
cording as the verb is taken in the imperative 
ot the indicative mood, — " Search the Scrip- 
tures," or " You search the Scriptures," — 
St. Cyril being for the latter acceptation 



■ " Our Engtish translators took tbe present Hebrew 
text as it is printed bf the Masontes to be the only sense 
and meaning of the Old Testament. In Dan. ix. 25, 
they put their ■ athniu^h,' or SEmicolon, after tbe seven 
weeks, and thus cutting off the seven weeks from the 
threescore and two weeks, make the propkecy wholly 
unserviceable to Christiana ; but, if tbey had placed a 
» attei seven weeks, and their ' Bthnacli,' or semi- 
colon, after thrceaeore and two weeks, tbe number of 
years, vii. 483 (69 weeks) would exactly point oat die 

time when the Christian Messiah came." — Johaon Set 

Reet'a Cyclopadia, art, Masora. 




of the sentence, and St. Augustine, Theophy- 
lactus, and other Fathers having declared 
for the former. If the indicative mood of the 
verb be admitted, it then becomes a question, 
whether a note of interrogation should not be 
added, so as to make it *' Do you search the 
Scriptures?" 

But it is on the great and vital doctrine of 
the Trinity that these grammatical uncer- 
tainties must, to all who rest their belief of 
that mystery on the words of Scripture alone, 
be the most awfully perplexing. One of the 
strongest authorities, in favour of the Divinity 
of Christ, thatofRom.ix, 5, was got rid of by 
the Sociniana by the mere substitution of a point 
fora comma*. The text in iTim.iii. 16, "Grod 
was manifest in the flesh," has been, in like 
manner, withdrawn from the aid of the Trini- 
tarians, by showing that the true reading is oe, 
not 6iDc, — " he was manifest," not " God i 

' Thii» printed in the Vulgate!—" Ek qiubus 
Cbtiitusi lecundum carneDi qui est luper cmtiia Deut 
benedictUB in neeula." — Grotius was rIbo for the Sodniaa 
ratditig of thii pauage. 
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s manifest," — so that the omission of two 
letters, out of four, makes all the diiference 
here between Christ's humanity and his Di- 
vinity*! The reading of npiov, instead of 

• The introduction of the word " Goil," iii tliia veree, 
is suspected by Erasmus to bave been an Atbanoaisn 
." Mibi subdolet," be says, " Deum addituni 
fuisse adversus Hsereticos Aiiaaos." Grotiua is of tbe 
le opinion. 

The following curious partieulBrs respecting this dis- 
puted tejit, will sbow on what awfully minute props the 
Protestants' sole Rule of Faith may depend. In the 
Aleiandrine MS,, to which both parties refened for the 
teit, the Unitarians found only 'os, while the Trinitaiiaos 
thought they could discover a transverse line in the first 
letter, which made it es, i. e. SEOX. In order to ascer- 
tain the matter, Dr. Berriman, who was of the orthodoj 
interest, took with hitn two friends, as witnesses, Messrs. 
Ridley and Gibson, aiid eiamiiied the mannscript, in the 
sun, T/ith the assistance of a glass. His report was de- 
cidedly in favour of the Trinitarian reading ; and be con- 
cluded his statement by saying- that " if at uny time 
bereafler the old line should become indiscernible, there 
■c will be juat reason to doubt but that the genuine 
reading of this MS. was e:." The most curious part, 
however, of the whole transaction was that Dr. Berriman 
openly accused bis opponent, M. Wettestein, with having 
admitted to a common friend that he saw the transverse 
line of the es ; and the only explanation M. Wettestein 
was able to make of his concession on this point w 
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Bcov, in Acts, XK. 28, has precisely the same 
humanizing effect; while the famous verse, 
1 John, V. 7,— that long-contested scriptural 
basis of the doctrine of a Tri-une God, — is 
now, on all sides, abandoned, as unquestion- 
ably spurious. 

What then, let me ask, remains to the Pro- 
testant who has been taught to acknowledge 
no other rule of faith than the Written Word, 
but to surrender at once all belief in a dogma 
of which the sole props are thus, one by one, 
taken away? And such unhappily has been 
the result necessarily attendant on that fatal 
rejection of the ancient authority of Tradition 
into wliich so large a portion of the Christian 
world was hurried rashly by the Reformation *. 

in ndmiuing the fact, he was deceived by the transTerBe 
line of Bn E, on the opposite page, wliich ii])pearad Ihrough 
the vellum ! 

After all, however, the Trinimrian rending is now uni- 
vcrsatl; nbandotied. Jortin saw it to be untenable, and 
Bishop Marsh resigned it without a stni^le. 

• Well may tlie learned nnd able Lingurd ask, " Have 
not the Reformed Cliurchts, by rcjecling the authority of 
Tradition, destroyed in effect the niilhority (jf Siriptiire, 
taken away the certainty of religious l>cli(!f, and under- 



^1 tll« 

^H fou 
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Not only at the mercy of every wind of doc- 
trine that blows from all the countless points of 
the compass of Private Judgment, but de- 
pending for liis faith on the various readings 
of manuscripts, on the position even of semi- 
colons and commas, the Protestant loses, at 
every step, some hold, some footing in Chris- 
tianity, and sees the creed of his fathers 
vanishing, like fairy money, out of bis 
grasp*. 

rained Ihe very foundations of Chriatianilj' ?" — SIrichiTa 
on Dr. Marsh's Comparative View, ^c. 

' How long this catastroplie has been foreseen die fol- 
lowing ei;trttet from the French Encyclopiedia will prove: 
— >' It ia certain that the most learned and intelligent 
amongst them (ProtestantE) bave for same time made 
coneiderable Hdvances toivarda the Aiititrinitariun dogmai. 
Add to this, the spirit of toleration which, happily for 
humanity, seems to have gained ground in all conunlt- 
ns. Catholic as well as Protestant, and 7011 have t}ie 
: cause of the rapid progress SociniaitiBin has made in 
days; of Ihe deep roots it hath cost Into most minds, 
the branches of which continually unfolding and extending 
themselves cannot &il soon to convert Protestantism, in 
general, into perfect Socininnism," 

TMb writer Mis into the common miBtoke (as does my 
ftiend, indeed, very frequently in these page?) of con- 
founding Sociiiionism with Unitariunisn 




which the ^^M 
to belief. ^^^ 



Far different are the grounds on 
Catholic Church asserts her claims 
Holding the Scriptures in one hand, she 
points, with the other, to the ancient authority 
of Tradition, — that authority under whose 
sanctionthe doctrine "delivered by the Saints" 
lias been handed down, and by which alone 
the inspiration of the Scriptures themselves 
can be authenticated. From this apostolical 
source, before a single word of the New 
Testament was written, she received, ia 

liecotpealmoattoo prevalent to be easily got rid of. "Uni- 
lariaii (aaye b very ingenious and learned member of 
that body) has a geneml. Sacinian a specific meaning; 
every Soeinian is an Unitarian, but every Unitarian it 
not a Sodnian. An Unitarian is a believer in the PerM}llBl 
Umty of God j a Socinian is a believer in the Personal 
Unity of God, who uIbo believes Jesus Christ to be botli 
■ iniui, and an objecC of religious worabip." So far from 
Socinianism, according to its true sense, gaining ground, it 
may be pronounced, on the contrary, wbolly extinct ; and 
"if the charge ofidolatry," says the writer just ([noted, "can 
be justly brought against aoy Christians, which many of ui 
doubt, it is nguinst such as hold Christ to be a man only, 
and yet pay liim divine honours ; that is, in fact, agunst 
Socinians." — Plea Jar Uiiitariati OiMMealeri, by Rabat 
Aapland. 
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trust for all time, the imperishable deposit 
of the two great Christian Mysteries, the 
Trinity * and the Real Presence ; and these, 
through chance and change, and among oil 
the defections and heresies that surround 
her, she has maintained, in their first per- 
fect hohness, to the present hour. It matters 
not to her safety how Heresy and Schism 
may, from time to time, raise their bold 
fronts against her power. In the very first 



ages 



of her existence, this reliellion of the 



Evil Principle began ; and the Ebionites 
denied the Trinity and the Docetie the Real 

* " Separate not (says St. BaKil)the Holy Spirit ftoni 
the Father and the Son : lei Tradition deter ymi." ( HomiL 
24, adv. Sabell ) The following circum stance, mentioned 
by ErasmuE. nfibrds a happy illustration of this ptHnL 
Giving Bn iitcount of a slight disppnte which he had willi 
Farel, respecting the Invocation of Sainta, he Bays, " ■ 1 
Bsked htm, why he rejected this doetriae? and whether 
it was not because the Scriptures were silent about it?* 
— ' Yes," said he. — ' Show me, then, evidently,' said I, 
' from the Scriptures, that we ought to invoke the Holj 
Ghost'" Fare!, when pressed, produced the passage in 
John, " These Iliree are one;" — ^but Erasmus, who was 
one of the manj' that reject that tett, would nut adnil oT 
his authority. 



Presence full as confidently as the Unitarians 
and the ZwingUans assail those bulwarks of 
her faith in modern times. It matters not to 
her Unity how text-hunters and commentators, 
how nil that tribe whom St. Paul styles " the 
disputers of this world," may succeed in tor- 
turing the Word of God by their perverse 
ingenuity. That unwritten authority, upon 
which the Scriptures themselves are but a 
Comment, guides her, safe and triumphant, 
through a path high alwve all such disturbing 
influences. 

The strange and startling discovery, upoa 
which Criticism, in its prying course, has 
lately lighted, — that the three first Gospels 
are but transcriptions from some older do- 
cuments, and not the works of the writers 
whose names they bear, — however calculated 
it may be to strike consternation into Pro- 
testants, who find their sole rule of faJtli thus 
unsettled, leaves the Church which Christ 
founded and instructed still secure on her old 
Apostolical grounds. The lamp of Tradition, 

vol.. II. z 



delivered down by the Apostles, at which the 
light of the Scriptures themselves was kindled, 
still burns, with saving lustre, in her hands; 
and, were it possible that every vestige of the 
Written Word could be swept away, at this 
moment, from the earth, the Catholic Church 
would but find herself as she was, before a 
syllable of the New Testament was written, 
and remembering the promise of Christ to be 
" with her all days" would still hold on her 
course unfaltering and unchanged, the sole 
" source of Truth and dwelling-place of 
Faith*," to the last. 

Here, then, under the safe shelter of this 
unerring authority, do I finally fix my resting- 
place, — submitting implicitly to the only 
guidance which promises peace to the soul, 
and convinced that Reason which, even in 
this world's affairs, proves but a sorry con- 
ductress, is, in all heavenly things, a rash and 

• Sola Catholics Ecclesia est quas vcrum cultuin re- 
tinet. Hie est fona veritBUB, hoc est dotoic 




ruinoUE guide. The low value which it is 
plain our Saviour himself set on the inductions 
of human reason sufficiently shows how little 
the faith which he came to teach was meant 
to be amenable to such a tribunal*. The 
ApoGlIe Paul denounces the " fiwlishnesa of 
the wisdom of this world,*' with a warmth and 
vehemence which leave no doubt that he fore- 
saw mischief to the cause of Christianity from 

• " How did Christ liimself proceed?" — aaye an in- 
telligent nritef — " Knowing tbst that Faith must be very 
wavering which is built on the sandy foundation of humui 
Beaaon, lie did not w much be once Htlempt to show the 
conformity of hla Gospel to it ; but when Nieodemus, 
amazed at the strange doctrine of ' bein^ bom again,' de- 
manded ' how can these things be ?' he only tella him that 
'he spake of heavenly tbings' iind ' what he knew,' — urging 

that as a reason for him ' not to wonder ' at it. 

He desired them not to believe if they were not satisfied 
he came from God; but, after being once convinced of 
tbat, he exacts an absolute submission) insomuch that 
when the ' cuing his flesh and drinking his blood ' was as 
great ■ a scandul ' to some of his own disciples as it can be 
to moder.i Protestants; and when thay began to ask 
* How can this man give us bis flesh to eat?' he merely 
reiterates his BBsertion of the same thing, and seems to 
have taught this ' bard doctrine ' then, on purpose to dis- 
tinguish who they were that believed his authority." 



I 
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that source; and the Holy Fathers of the 
first ages, though so gifted with all human 
learning themselves, not only knew the no- 
thingness of such gifts in the eyes of a Su- 
preme God, but felt that Faith, paramount 
Faith, demanded the sacrifice of them all, as 
well as of stubborn Reason itself, at the foot 
of the altai'. 

" When faith is in question," says St. Am- 
brose, " away with all arguments !" — " Why 
do you search into what is inscrutable ?" 
asks St. Ephrem, — " Doing this, you prove 
your curiosity, not your faith." St. Chry- 
sostom held it to be no less than blasphemy 
to attempt to judge of things divine by 
reason, — seeing " that human reasoning hath 
nothing in common with the Mysteries of 
God ;" and St. Cyril of Alexandria declares 
that " in matters of faith, all curiosity must 
cease*." 

Nor is it only by these great Church autho- 
rities that such limits have been set to the 
exercise of human judgment. Two of the 
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greatest masters of the faculty of reasoning 
that ever existed, — the one commanding its 
most comprehensive range, the other wielding 

its acutest subtleties, — have alike advanced 
the same Catholic and, I may add, philosophic 
opinion. " Wo must not," says the wise 
Lord Bacon, " submit the mysteries of Faith 
to our Reason ;" and the acute Bayle agrees 
with him : — " Si la Haison ^toit d'eccord 
avec ello-meme, on devroit £tre plus fach^ 
(ju'elle s'accordat mal aisement avec quelqoea- 
uns de nos articles de Religion ; mais c'est 
une coureuse qui ne sait oil a'arreter, et 
qui comrae une autre P^n^lope d^truit elle- 
mtme son propre ouvrage — ' diruit, sedificat, 
mutat quadrata rotundis.' Elle est plus 
propre a dimoHr (jud batir ; die connoil mieux 
ce que lea ckoses ne soni pas que ce gu'ellet 
sont*."" 

Seeing thus the judgment pronounced 

■ This keen truth is put even more pointedly in the »rord« 

of Lu^ ton till B, whom he cites: — " Ita philusophi quod 

Rummum lull humans epientis nsseculi sunt, ut intelligie- 

rent quid non sit; illud ikSBequi nequiverunt, ut dicenmt 



ellig<e- ^^H 
cenmt ^^^H 
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in Scripture, and in the writings of the 
Fathers, respecting the utter unfitness of 
to be the judge of Faith, con- 
firmed by the opinions of men so accom- 
plished in all the wisdom of this world, and 
finding, still further, a but loo convincing 
corroboration of the same truth in the ruin 
brought upon Christianity wherever Reason 
has been allowed to career through its my- 
steries, I could not hesitate as to the conclu- 
sion to which my mind should come. " Either 
Catholic or Deist," said Fenelon, " there is 
no other alternative i" — and the appearance 
which the Christian world weai's, at this 
moment, fully justifies his assertion *. 

• Much the Bame proeess, iiidoed, as we know took 
place intheiumdofacdebrBted EearcWof the ScripCureB, 
Doctor Prieadey, must, sooner or later, and in b mote or 
less degree, operate throughout n whole aadon of searchers. 
Beginning, oa he himself confesses, by being a Calviiiiati 
and that of the strictest sort, he became afterwards a high 
Arian, next n low Arian, Chen a Socinian, and, in a little 
time, a Socinian of that lowest scheme, in which Christ is 
considered as a mere man, the son of Joseph and Marj, 
and QBturallyae fulliblc and peccable as Moses or any other 
prophet. Even ui this stage, too, the Doctor hi 





Hail, then, to thee, thou one an'd only true 
Church, which art alone the way of life, and 
in whose tabernacle alone there is shelter from 
all this confusion of tongues. In the shadow 
of thy sacred Mysteries let my soul hence- 
forth repose, remote alike from the infidel 
who scoffs at their darkness, and the rash 
believer who vainly would pry into its re- 
ceases ; —saying to both, in the language 
of St. Augustine, " Do you reason, while I 
wonder ; do you dispute, while I shall believe ; 

avowed, that " he did not knew when his t^recil would lie 
fixei" 

In like mannei-, ChiUingwDrtli, &e great laodern pro- 
moter of Che cry of " the Bible, the whole Bible," Sic 
passed from Protestantism to Popery, from Popery back 
to P rotes tiuiti SRI again, then repented almost immediately 
Ma reconvi^rsion, and, in the end, died, it is supposed, a 
Socininji. How far gone he was in this latter direction 
even at the time when he wrote his famous Protestant 
work, appears from b letter which he wrote to a friend, 
while employed on that task, nnd in which, after referring 
CO some ancienc authorities, on the subject of the Trinity, 
he raysthaC whosoever shall freely and impartially consider 
the matter '■ shall not choose but confess, or at leasC be 
verj' iKclinable to btUeve, tAal Ihe doctrine of Ariia is eilhrr: 
Irulh or at leail no dammblt heresy." — See Life prefixad 
la Ail Wur/u. 
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and, beholding the hnghts of Divine Power, 
forbear to approach its depths*.*' 

* Tu ratiodnare, ego miror. Tu disputa, ego credam : 
altitudinem video, ad profiindum non pervenio. — He 
adds, " To you who come to scrutinize what is inscrutable, 
and to investigate what cannot be investigated, I say. 
Stop, and Believe,^-or you perish !" 



Page 132. 
In the Eermons publisbed ]iy the Ei:i>cutorB of Dr. 
CiiEp, one of ihe founders of AtilinomianiEm in Eng- 
land, it is asserted, (on tbe authority of the texti " He 
hath made him to be sin forue,") that Christ was actually 
Sin itself! 



eI76. 



" Disf 



a of Luther towards the Jeica." 
Severam deinde sententinm advereue cos promit, cen-* 
■etquc, synafogaa illorum funditus deslruendas, domOG 
quoqiie diniendas, libroa prEcationum eC Talniudicos 

omnes iuimo et ipeoe sai^roH codices Yeteris 

Testamenti, (juia illia tarn molf utuntur, suferendoa, 
Ac. &c—Seckendoif. Camsi. de Luth. lib. 3, ncct. 27. 

Such wiut the tolerance of this champion of Private 
Judgment! Even Seckendorf thinks it right to afflin 
brand of disapprobation Co Bucb aenliments : — " Acria 
h»c sunt, et quiB approbacionem 



Page 197. 

re of Geneva, in their Dcclnration in answer 

g D'Alembert'B Article Gtnivt, in the Encyclopidie, 

I that they had for Jesus Christ "pliu ipu da r«- 
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Page 209. 

Negative code of Christianity," 

" The greatest unity the Protestants have, is not in be- 
lieving, but in not believing ; in knowing rather what they 
are against than what they are for; not so much in 
knowing what they would have, as in knowing what they 
would not have. But let these negative Religions take 
heed they meet not with a negative Salvation.'* — Marquis 
of Worcester's Paper in his Conference with Charles L at 
Ragland, 

Page 212. 

Boxhomius, the grandfather of the celebrated Marcus 
Zuerius, vms also one of those who gave up the Church 
for a wife, at the time of the Reformation. << LorsquH 
flit question (says Baillet) de prendre une fenmie i la 
place de son Breviaire, et de se rendrehommes de quality, 
U se dit de la Maison de Boxhoms, noblesse connue dans 
le Brabant." — AnH-Cuyckius. 

Page 225. 

As the almost incredible grossness of this scene, 
at the Black Bear, might well induce some suspicion as 
to my friend's fidelity in describing it, I think it right to 
extract the passage of Hospinian from which he has taken 
his account : — « Tandem hinc inde multis inter ipsos per- 
mutatis sermonibus exacerbato utrinque animo Lutheros 
Carlostadium ut contra se publice scribat, invitat. Simul 
ex concitato isto animi fervore aureum nummum eztractum 




sir 

ex pen ipti offert, inquienj, ' En acdpe, et qDBntmo 
poles animos^ contra me dinika. Age, verd, ve^as in 
me alacritcr.' Quod etsi recusaret primilm Cajloatadius, 
et rem cogniiioni pin; permittendam moneret ac peteret, 
tandem, c!iim ui^recur, buiic aureum nummuoi accep- 
turum ee respondit,euRique omnibus astanciliua ostendena, 
dixit ' En, chari fratree, istud est signum et arrabo, quod 
potestatem acceperim contra doctorem Luttemm scri- 
bendi. Rogo itaque vob, ut ejus rei tescea esse velitis.' 
Cumque aureum nuaimum marsupio suo reeondidia; 
Lutbi'ru manum in sponsianem pacts et suseeptse ci 
teJitimUB porrexit, pro eujua confinnatione Lutherua ipri ( 
vidsaim haustum vim propinsvit, adbortans ei 
parceiet, sed i^uantd vebementiua et anioiosiu* 
ageret, tantoiUum libi cbaiiorem futurum." Hisl. Sacrum. 
Pars AUrra, dt priiaS origiat Ctriamini. 

Hospinian adds. " Hcec te, Christiane lector, Tuerunt 
infelicissimi iatiua CertaminiB. quod ex paclo e 
lione ausceptum, tat jam annis Eccleaiam grsvisaimf ex- 
eicuit, iiifaueta auspicia." 



PageZU. 

The fullowing ia a spednien of the views of ZuichiiH 
oa thia head : — " Damus reproboB necessitate pecc 
eoque et pereiindi ex hoc Dei ordiuatione constringi, a 
ia. conatringi, ut neque aut nan peccare et perire." — ■' We 
grant that reprohates are constrained by a necessity of 
sinning, and tberefore of perishing Ibrougb this ordination 
of God, and that they are constrained in such a Dtani 
u to be unable to do otherwise than lin and periah." 



I 
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Page 268. 
" A provision for fitture changes^ Sfc" 

This was entirely on the principle of the Socinians, of 
whose Catechism Mosheim says : — " It never obtained 
among them the authority of a public Confession or rule 
of &ith ; and hence the Doctors of that sect were au- 
thorized to correct and contradict it) or to substitute 
another form of doctrine in its place." 

Accordingly, in a subsequent Edition of this Catechism 
published by Crellius, Schlichtingius, and the Wissowatii) 
some parts were altered, and others corrected. 

Page 276. 

*< Their Liturgie, (which began in the nonage reign of 
Edward YL and, after some years* interruption, got 
stronger footing by an Act of Parliament in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's day, and so was become almost of fourscore 
years* prescription, half as old as one of our grandfathers) 
is decried, antiquated by the present Parliament, con- 
temned by the people, and succeeded by a new thing 
called a Directory of four or five years* unquiet standing, 
which already begins to lose credit with its first acceptors.** 
— Dr. Carier*8 Motives, §*c., 1649. 

Page 288. 

It would appear that Antinomianism still flourishes, to 
a frightful extent, in England. Robert Hall, in one of 
his Sermons, says, « While Antinomianism is making 
rapid strides through the land, and has already convulsed 




and disorganized bo man; of oar Churches." 

writer, too, in speaking of Dr. Hawkins, vho, like tl 

founder of the English AntinomiansiDr. Crisp, be 

the Church of England, says, " tis books and converts lia\B 

infected our churches as with a kind of peatUence, and are 

perreitjjig the minds of multitudes within the pole of the 

establishment." — James on Dissent. 



Few hare laid open more powerfully than does the iltns- I 
trious Grotius the baleful workings of the Cslvinietic doe- | 
trine. Hisopponent,RiveCUB,bavingcoinplainedtiiBt then 1 
was no longer the means of providing fit and proper minis 
for the ConaiBtorieB, Grotius remarks, that in the Churcbet I 
of former times, though there were not then so many rich 
people as among the followers of Rivetns, there was yet 
an abundant supply for all such purposes; — the doctrine 
of imputed justice having not yet chilled their hearts 
to charity and good works; — " Cur ergo ilia necessaria 
nunc minus suppctunt? Quia nan docentur nunc ea | 
c dignatione operum liheralitatis et mi- ' 
E oliin doceliiuitur. Justitia imputatu frigus 
injeeit et pleW et plebis ducibus." — In Rivet. Apoiog. 
Diaciaa. Of the doctrine of PeTHevetance, GrotiuB tnily 
says, " Nullum potuit in Chriatianismum induci dogma 
pemiciosius quam hoc" He adds, " None of the ancients 
taught this doctrine; none of them would have bane its 
being taught" — Hoe nemo veterum docuit; nemo docen- i 
tern tulisset. — In Aiumadv. pro iiii ad Camandruui nolif. 
By Beza it was held that David, even when polluted with 



adulCeiy and Komidde, did 
the lese condnue to be a n 
" Non desiit tatnen tunc 



lose tlw Holj' Spirit, nor 
sfUr God'8 own bearti — 



Page 313. 
roulu indii^ueT comment les croyanccs Protestantes 
out da diBparfiitre touteB,ecWsser la religion TBcanteadaiiB 

leim conti^ respectives J'u la consdenc^e 

ecrit sans passion et je donne comme i^ 
soltat certun, d'spr^ mes rechercUes et mes m^latiotis 
la disposition tAtale du Protestantisme. II n'f a rfellemenC, 
plu9 de Lutheriena ni de Calvinistcs: il n'^u plus de my- 
stiques dans les nuigs des R^fonn^; il ne s'y trouve 
meme plus de Socinicns ; on n'y ceconntiit qu'une maase 
de sentimDns confus compost de 
sadona indefinees. 

Page 321, 

" Roman Catliolics (says Plowden) rejoice to find 
such bonour done Co tbeir doctrine of submitdng private 
to the Cburcli's public interpretationB of the Scriptures, 
when the Vlgomian prelate (Hurd) puts St. Augustine's 
words to the Mnnichsana into the mouth oF his deceased 
Eriend ( Worbuiton) to strike dumb and confound some 
modern free interpreters of the fforJ— ' Ye who believe 
what you will in tbe Gospel and disbelieve what you will, 
assuredly beheve not the Gospel itself, bnt yourselves 




In ftddition to the difficulties thrown in the way of a 
deal undereiandiiig of the Sciiptures, by the inconeetneas 
of translutorB, by folee punctuation, &c. &c are to be taken 
into acuoiint also such corruptions of [he meaning: of the 
test as may have arisen from design. Thus, in an edidor 
printed in 160 , the verse in Acts vL S, referring to the 
choosing of Denconji, sunds thus, " Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men of honest report, fiill 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom ye may appoint 
over this business," instead of " we may appoint," — an 
alteration intended, it is supposed, for the purpose of esCa- 
Mishing the people's power, not only in electing but also 
ordaining their ministers. A misrepresentation of the 
meaning of Scripture, for a like covert purpose, occurs in 
the quarto Bible printed in Queen Anne's time, 170S, 
where the beading or contents prefixed to the 149tb Psalm 
tun thus: " The Prophet eihorteth to praise God for 
bis lore to the Church and foe that power which he bath 
given to the Church to rule (lie consciences of men." This 
irmavation on the edition of 1614, (where the heading is, 
" An exhortation to the Church to praise the Lord for hii 
victory and conquest that he giveth his saints against al 
man's power") was supposed to have been introduced 
bjlhcpariiMnaof (he Stuarts, for the purpose of si 
tinning their arbitrary principles. 



ture bera set forth, with 



Page 325. 
have the difficulties of expounding Scrip- ' 
alarming force, than by tb 
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great Jeremy Taylor himself, in the following passage of 
his Liberty of Prophesjdng : — « Since there are so many 
copies (of Scripture) with infinite variations of reading ; 
since a various interpunction, a parenthesis, a letter, an 
accent, may much alter the sense ; since some places have 
divers literal senses, may have spiritual, mystical and alle- 
gorical meanings ; since there are so many tropes, meto- 
nymies, ironies, hyperboles, proprieties and improprieties 
' of language, whose understanding depends upon such cir- 
cumstances that it is almost impossible to know the pro- 
per interpretation since there are some 

mysteries which, at the best advantage of expression, are 
not easy to be apprehended, and whose explication, by 
reason of our imperfection, must needs be dark and 
sometimes unintelligible ; and, lastly, since these ordinary 
means of expounding Scripture, as searching the originals, 
conference of places, parity of reason, analogy of faith, 
are all dubious, uncertain and very fallible, he that is the 
wisest and by consequence the likeliest to expound truest 
in all probability of reason will be very far from confi- 
dence, because every one of these, and many more, are 
like so many degrees of improbability and incertainty, all 
depressing our certainty of finding out truth in such my- 
steries and amidst so many difficulties." — Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, sect, 4. 

Yet this is the Book, so awfully beset with difficulties, 
which those ineffable blockheads of the Second Reforma- 
tion, in Ireland, the * • s, * * s, &c., would throw open, 
by wholesale, to the indiscriminate perusal of the mul- 
titude! 
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Page 326. 
« St. August. Lib. de Hseres. numbereth ninety several 
heresies (so many Reformations were they) sprung up 
between Christ's time and his — i. e. in about four cen- 
turies. So many more rose between St. Augustine's 
days and Luther's — ^i. e. one hundred and eighty heresies 
in fifteen hundred years. Betwixt Luther's apostasy from 
St. Au8tin*s rule and defection from the Catholic Church- 
in 1517 and the year 1595 (which is but an interval of 
seventy-eight years) modem authors, Staphilus, Hosius, 
Prateolus, and others do reckon two hundred and seventy 
new sects, all Reformations of what was some days or 
some hours before." — Dr. Carifr's Motives, (fc. 

Page 327. 

The Protestant. Episcopius was at least consistent 
when, from his persuasion of the fallibility of all modem 
translations, he msisted that all sorts of persons, labourers, 
sailors, women, &c., ought to learn Hebrew and Greek. 

Page 327. 

" Obscurity in the meaning of Scripture." 

In speaking of what are called plain texts, which, as he 
alleges, all parties claim on their side, and much wonder 
that their adversaries can mistake their meaning, an acute 
sceptical writer says, ** The plain texts, from St. Austin's 
days, at least in the West, were all in favour of Pre- 
d(>Htination, and upon those plain texts the Articles of 
our Church and all other Protestant Chiu*ches were 
founded. It is true in Queen Elizabeth's time there were 
some few among the inferior Clergy for Free- Will ; but 
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then those * incorrigible Free-will meii»' as they were 
called, were, by direction of the Bishops, sent to ptiscm. 
..»..« But since the Court in Chatles the Flrsi's 
tim^ helped to open the eyes of our divines, they, no^ 
longer blinded by their Articles, clearly see that all those 
plain texts are all for Free- Will." 



THE END. '• 



